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COMPAR^«¥E-^AMMAR. 


PART 11. 

PRONOUNS. 

FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS. 

326. In these pronouns the genders are not distinguished 
in any of tire Indo-European languages; and all the sister 
dialects agree with one another surprisingly in this point, 
that the nominative singular first person is from a diffe- 
I’cnt base from that from which the oblique cases comq. 
It is, Sanscrit aham, Zend 9 Greek eyu, La- 

tin ego. Gothic ik, Lithuanian mz. Old Sclavonic az. The 
am of aham is a termination like that in tvam, 

“ tliou,” ayam, “ this,” and svayam, “ self and in- the 
plural, vnyam, “ we,” yuyam, “ ye.” The yEolic eyatv an- 
swers better than eyu> to aham ; but I would prefer eyop, in 
order to explain the lengthening of the vowel in eyd as a com- 
pensation for the loss of the nasal. The abbreviated e*jru • 
may, however, have reacted on the more complete eyutv, and 
may have imjiarted to. it the length of its vowel. In the 
other European languages, .except the Latin, the entire 
tennination has disappeared, as is also t^e case in Greek 
and Latin in <rv, tv, tu, answering to the Sanscrit-Zend tram 
(from iu-am), ^ j>co turn (§. 42.). To the latter, however, 
answers the Bceot. rot/r, and the 17 of the Doric and IjRcon. 
Tvvrf, Tovv^ is, jierhaps, an unorganic /iddition, as, in Gothic, 
the a in pronominal accusatives (fha-na for than, from 
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tham, (§. 149.) : if not, vt} must be regarded as an annexed 
particle. The oblique cases, in Sanscrit, liave in the first 
person tna, and in the second tva, as theme, which is 
lengthened, however, in some cases, by the admixture of an 
i (compare §. 15S.); hence tuf, tvS. On the other hand, tva, 
in the dative, abbreviates itself to tu (tu-bhyatn), from which, 
also, the nominative tv-am: in the genitive /av-a the u of 
tu receives the Guna, or the a of tva is transposed. To 
the base ma answers the Greek MO, which forms the base of 
the genitive /uoC, and dative fxot. The e of ’EMO rests on the 
prevailing disposition of the Greek to prefix a vowel to 
forms beginning with a consonant, as wojjlu, o^ovf, oippC^, 
ehaxvs, answering to ftdtna, danta-s, bhrii-s, laghu-s, “ light.’’ 
The o of MO, ’EMO is interchanged with e (see §. 3.) : hence 
c/ieTo, efiedev for e/Lio7o, epo-dev (compare irodev, aWo-flei/, and 
others) ; e/xeo for cfioo ;* ep.^, fxev for e/xoO, /xov. In the 
iEolic-Doric forms e/xeSf, efiov^, as in Tecs', TeoCs", the 2 is 
a later addition, introduced by tlie necessity for a 2.as a geni- 
tive character, after the old genitive 2 — which, according to 
§. 189., in the o declension did not stand at the end but in the 
middle — had been long lost. Compare, in this respect, the 
regained genitive sibilants in New German forms like 
Herzens (p. 167.). In the uninflected accusative fxe, epe, the 
case parallel with that of a final e for o, which latter might have 
been expected, as in §. 204., with the e of the vocative \vKe. 
As to the dispensing with the accusative nas<ai, how’cver, it is 
important to remark, that, in Sanscrit, for mdm, “ me,” and 
tvdm, “ thee,” arc also used md, tvd, without the sign of the 
case ; and the rejection of the ni has, pcrliaps, next given 
occasion to the lengthening of the a ; so that here that 
would hold good with regard to nidtn and tvdm that was 

* The form Xi/koTo would have, according to the usual rules of con- 
traction, to be compared with Xvkov, after loss of the i through an intcr- 
veniog XvKci. 
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conjectured above of eyav for eyov. * The Latin supports in 
like manner, by its accusatives me and tit the ancient loss 
of the inflexion. 

a 

327. The theme of the second person iva divides itself in 
Greek, after the vowel or semi-vowel has been lost, into 
the forms SY and 20, for 2FO, and the o is exchanged 
with c, as in the first person, o-eTo, eredev, &c. II. VIII. 37. 
the e of reoTo — Teo-((r)io — stands, as it appears, as a melt- 
ing of the F, or thinning of the v (as for ir^u-os) ; 

and a pro-supposed rFocrio or Tuo<r/o would correspond ex- 
cellently to the Zend thwa-htfd, to which a Sanscrit tva- 
stfa would answer, in case tkmahyd, which formerly ap- 
peared to me to be an instrumental, is really a genitive, 
as, according to p. 28f), Rem. 3., can scarcely be doubted. 
'Fhe Gothic has weakened the a of the base ma to i, and 
contractetl the termination va of the 2d persbn to u; 
hence MI, THU, dative mi-e, thus, accusative mi-k, thu-fc. 
The genitive is, in Sanscrit, in departure from all other ge- 
nitives, mama, lava. The former appears to havPl^isen 
by reduplication ; the Zend, however, substitutes for it 
vrnna ; and, in the Gothic, na has assumed so much the 
character of an inflexion, that it has made its way also int^ 
the 2d iHjrson anti the 3d person, which is void of gender; 
mH-na, Ihei-nu, evl-na. Theina I I’lJgai’d as an abbrevia- 
tion of thvei-na, as sei-na from svei-na, for thuna must have 
sjjrung from THU. As, however, »! nia has, in Gothic, 
btreome MI, and from this lias been ft»rmed, by lengthen- 
ing it, JMEI’, so might also r tva become THVI and 
THUEI. According to this, the genitive theina-— as the ab- 
breviation of thveina — in respect to its base, has the same 
relation to tliu, that, in Greek, troG (from aFov) has to <ru, or 
that T€v (from rFev) has to tv. 

* Tlie reason of tlic lengthening might be looked for, also, in the words 
being monosyllahic ; which, however, takes place also in the ablative 
mAty tv.U. 
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328. In Latin, as in Gotliic, the a of the Indian ma has 
been weakened to i, and this, in a measure, has changed the 
declension of the pronoun from the second, which, according 
to §. 1 16., was to have been expected, into the third : dative 
miJti for nui-hyam (§. 215.) ; accusjitive me for wnn 

(as hoste-m from IJOSTJ'). not nm for tnvm i ablative 7 ne 
from med, not mo from mod = Sanscrit mat. The ge- 
nitive mei rests, according to §. 200., on the locative 
fuay-i (euphonic for mt'-iX and belongs, thei‘efoi*e, to the 
lengthened theme ^ »/A In the second pereon, .according to 
the analogy of mei, the form tvei might have been ex- 
pected from Hfftl fvay-i, wliic-h m.ay originally have existed, 
but in tlie actual condition of the language is impossible, 
for V cannot consist with <a preceding consonant, but in this 
position is either resolved into v, and at tim(‘s, indeed, 
with the sacrifice of the vowel following, as in sud-o, an- 
swering to svid, “ to sweat”; or has itself disjippeared, 
as in canis, answering to svan, “ a dog,” sonii.s‘ for st'omts, 
answ’ering to avana-s, ” a tone”;* or has dislodgetl the pre- 
ceding consonant, as above (]). 121), in bis, as a hardening 
of vis, from dvis. We should hence have to exjxHit for 
ini, together with some other forms, also tei (for tvei), as 
also ti-bi may be taken as an abbreviation of iri-bi: for 
although the dative in Sanscrit is lu-bhyam, and the trans- 
ition from a to i in Latin is not unusual (fourth declension 
i-bus for u-bus), still tlie Sanscrit contraction of tva-bhyam 
to tu-bhyam is scarcely of so old a d.ate as to ser\’e for a 
point of departure for the Latin ti-bi; and I tlmreforc pre- 
fer considering tibi, Hbi, as abbreviations of tvi-bi, svi~bi,' 
than as corruptions of lu~bi, su-bi. 

329. In Sanscrit, me, le, exist as co-forms for the geni- 
tive and dative (mama, (avot inahyamf tubhyat^: 16, how- 

* The Greek is, prolwhly, an analogous word, and would, accord* 
ingly, stand for 
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ever* is clearly an abbreviation of and I have^. i^4pl|l^ 
this opinion* which I have expressed before, supported ’by. 
Rosen's Veda-specimen (p. 26), and by the Zend.; The 
latter gives tliwiJi for the Veda but at the same 

time, also* tlie abbreviated forms /dz and fe ; by 

which, as it were* the way of corruption is pointed out to 
the Latin fi-lti and Gothic thei-na. Although, according to 
§. 326., ^ ///(? and lie at the bottom of several cases as 

the tlieme, still, perhaps, these forms* together with the ab- 
breviated /e, where they appear as genitives or datives* are 
not to be regarded as naktHl bases* as it is contrary to the 
genius of the language to introtluce such a theme as the 
one spoken of ;* but they may be explained as locatives, 
according to the principle of the common a bases (§. 196.)* 
as, in Sanscrit, tlie locative very frequently supplies the 
place of the dative, and the dative relation is expressed 
by the genitive even more commonly than by the dative. 
But if ^ w/5 and ^ /f', ^ iv^, and the corresponding Zend 
forms, are really locatives, they are then, according ^to 
§. 196., identical with the Greek datives /uo/, <rot, or rot, whicli, 
however, must be compared with tlie actual locatives irftr 
raj/i, by casting out the semi- vowel, if ^ tiie and 
^ ft' .should pass as uninflected themes, extended only inc- 
chanicallv. 

330. The genitives tut mama, mana, and fava, 

sei've tin' Lithuanian, and* with the exception of the abla- 
tive and genitive, also the Old Sclavonic, as the groundwork 
of the oblicpie singular cases. They are recognised with 
a weakening of the final a to i most distinctly in the Li- 
thuanian instrumental and locative manimi, maniye, tamimi, 
fanotye. The genitive, dative, and accusative are anoma- 

* The case is different when a w'ord, by rubbing off the termina. 
tion, sinks back again into thocondition of .a theme ; besides* only nente'rs 
exhibit the pure theme in the nominative* ablative and vocative singular. 
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lous — manens, tatvena, man, taw, maneii, tamen, — ^but have, in 
like manner, proceeded from the old genitive. In Old 
Sclavonic, the accusative mya, tya, still remains upon the 
old footing, and answers to m md, “ me,” inr tvd, “ thee,” ac- 
cording to §. 255. ft., with loss of the v in the second person. 
The genitive nvne, “of me,” answers exactly to the Zend 
mana (see §. 255. a.) and tebe, “ of thee,” to the Indo-Zend 
tava. Considered from a Sclavonic point of view, however, 
MEN, TEE must be regarded as themes, and e for es 
as the common genitive termination (§. 269.). MNO, 
TEBO, and TOBO, clearly lie as themes at the bottom of 
the dative-locative muye, tebye. 

331. The plural in the pronoun first person is, in most 
of the Indo-European languages, distinct in base from the 
singular. I have already elsewhere endeavoured to ex- 
plain this * on the ground that “ I ” is properly incapable 
of a plural, for there is but one “ I ” ; and the notion 
“we” comprehends “me” and an indefinite number of 
other individuals, each of which may even belong to a 
different species ; while by leones a plurality of individuals 
is represented, of which each is a lion. And the case is 
similar with the plunils of all other substantives, adjec- 
tives, and pronouns ; for “ they ” is a multiplying of “ he,” 
and “ ye ” may be rather regarded as the plural of “ thou,” 
than “we” as the plural of “I.” Where, however, the 
idea “ we” is expressed by the plural of “ I,” it there liap- 
pens on account of the preponderating feeling of our own 
personality, in which the “ not I ” is drowned, and is left 
unnoticed, or is supplied by the custom of the language. 
Hence one might seek to adjust the Skinscrit nominative 
vuynni (from ve + am) by the frequent interchange of 
m and v (§. 63.) with the lengthened singular base ^ 


* IJist. I’hil. 'I’rans. of the Ac. of Litt. for tho year 1824. p. 134. 
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(p. 438), an interchange which must, however, be very old, 
since the German, scarcely by accident, partakes in it, 
and which may be favoured by the circumstance that 
there exists actually an internal motive for a difference in 
the base syllable. 

332. In the* Vedas occurs also a-smk for vayam ; and this 
asme is, accortling to §. 228., formed from the theme asmcu 
from which also, in the common Sanscrit, all the oblique 
cases proceed, and to which the Greek attaches itself in the 
nominative ; for the most genuine jEolic form a/x/xe; stands, 
by assimilation, for ac/xe; (see §. 170.), as e/x/tx/ from 6o-/x/, 
Sanscrit asmi, “ I am.” For however, a/x/xot ought to 

be the corresponding word to the Veda asmS ; as the theme 
asma, according to §. 116., would, in the Greek, sound A2MO : 
however, by dropping the final vowel, the Greek form has 
wandered into the department of another declension. The 
same is the case with v/x/xes-, answering to the Veda yushme 
(euphonic for i/iismS). On the other hand, v/xeTf, vfieTsf pre- 
suppose a theme ‘II MI, *YMI, the t of which is to be taken as 
a weakening of the Indian a of asma, yushma ; as, in Gothic, 
UNSI, izri (§. 167 .) with UNSA,IZVA. The genitives 
aftfie-fav, vy.y.e-<av, also — for afifu^tav, vfjLfii-u>v, and in the com- 
mon language yyStv, viiiav — shew that they are deduced from 
buses in i : just so the datives fjfuv, vfiTv, for yfu-iv, Cyt-iv, 
with tv for the Indian termination bhyam in asmabhyam, 
yushmabhyam (§. 222). The accusatives ) 7 /xaf, ufia; are con- 
tractions of an unusual kind from ^yu-a^, u/xi-df, for which 
might be expected y/xff, vyJ^, or bfieig. The .^Solic 

forms a/x/xe, v/x/xe are uniuflected, as in the singular /xe, xre ; 
and in case they are, in respect to their termination, older 
than yfia^, tyias, they admit of derivation as direct from the 
Sanscrit asnuln, ymhmdn (for asma-ns, yushma-ns, §. 236.), by 
abrasion of the case suffix, without intervention of a Iheme 
*AMMf, ‘YMMI. 

333. In asm6, the simple vowel a is the character- 
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istic element of the first person, for the rest occurs also in 
the second person — ywihm&, vfxfjie^. If, then, this a is 
also connected with the singular base ma, it would be requi- 
site to assume an aphseresis of the m, which, however, would 
appear to be very old, from the coincidence of the Sanscrit, 
Zend, &c. with the Greek and German ; for the Gothic base 
UNSA or UNSI has been regarded by us, in §. 166., as a 
transposition of asma — Pali and Pmkrit amha ; the u for a is 
to be explained by the influence of the transposed nasal 
(§. 66.). But if the a of asma is an abbreviation of 
ma, in the opposite ease it would be identical with the 
demonstrative base a', and if, therefore, in this plural base, 
the “ I ” is actually formally expressed, I would then place 
great stress on the fact, that, in Sanscrit and Greek, the 
appended pronoun sma, or that which it has become in 
Greek, in the pronouns of the 1st and 2d person only 
occurs in the idural. For as sma, which also occurs 
isolated,* can be nothing else than a pronoun of the third 
person,^ so would a~smS, as a copulative compound (Gramm. 
Crit. §. 6.58.), signify “ I ” and “ they ” ; but yushm^, “ thou ” 
and “ they ” ; so that the singular “ I ” and “ thou ” >vould 
be expressed by a and yu ; the plural “ they,” by stn^ ; 
and this would be the most natural as well as the 
clearest and most perfect designation of the compound ideas 
“we” and “yc.” The ingress of the api>endcd pronoun 
into the singular of the first and second {>ersons, in Zend, 


* Either with imperceptible meaning, or referring the action of the 
present to the farther side of the post. 

Pott may be right in explaining (Berl. Ann. 1833. Vol. I. p. 324) 
sma from »nma. I should, however, then hold ** the same " to be the on* 
cient meaning of sama, and the idea of similarity as a derived one ; and 
also no longer explain mnia, as in my Glossary, from ma, “ to mow," but 
regard it as the combination of the pronominal bases sa and mo (compare 
imo, “ this,” from < + ma). 
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Pali, Prakrit, and German (§. 174.), must then be ascribed 
to an abuse of later introduction. In the pronouns of the 
third person, however, the analogy of which may have had 
an effect on the abuse cited in the declension of the two first 
persons, the union of two, nay, even of three pronouns of 
the same person into one whole is extraordinarily frequent, 
and originally, it seems, betokened only increase of emphasis. 

334. The syllable ^ yu of ijiit yushmi, “ ye,” is probably 
a softening of tu, which extends itself also to the dual, to 
which yuva serves as the theme.* The Greek 
however, is more complete, and represents the Sanscrit 
singular base tva, with tr for t, and ^ for v. In the latter 
respect, compare also a^ets and a-ipo^ with the Sanscrit sva- 
yam, “ self,” and sra-St suits, regarding which hereafter.f 
The Prakrit and Pali, and several other Indian dialects, have 
retixined the t in the plural unaltered, or restored; hence, 
Pali-Prakrit for tu8m&. In Gothic, however, by 

rejecting the ti, and exchanging the m for v, yu-sma has 
become and by weakening the a to i, I~ZVI (§. 167.). 

The Lithuanian gives YU as the theme of the majority of 
cases in the dual and plural, and in the first person MU, to 
which, however, the nominative mes does not correspond. 
The appended pronoun sma has been distinctly retained 
only in the genitive dual and locative plural — although it 


* From yu + a, with change of the u into uv, according to a unirersal 
euphonic law (Gramm. Crit. §. 61.). 

i* As I formerly took the o-, in forms like ox«a’^( (see §.218.), for a 
euphonic addition, I thought also (Hist. Phil. Trans, of the Ac. of Litt. 
for the year 1826. p. 196) that I might explain answering to the 
Latin vo« and Sanscrit tVini, wis, as corrupted by prelixing a v allied to 
the Tliis opinion, however, stands in no furtlier need of support, from 
the information wliich I liave since then gained regarding the «■ of forms 
in ; <uid 1 accede so much tlie more willingly to the abovementioned 
opinion, which was first expressed by Max. Schmidt (De Pron. Greek et 
Latin, p. 8). 
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is originally foreign to the dual, — but, in the former case, 
to wliich the numeral is annexed, the «, and in the latter 
case the m, has fallen out ; hence mu-mu dmieyuy of us 
two”; yu-mu droieyut “of you two”*; mu-guse, in us”; 
yususe, “ in you.” 

335. It is, however, also very probable that the s in 
the Lithuanian nominative mes, “ we,” yug, “ ye,” as well 
as the s of the Gothic veig, yus, is not the sign of the 
nominative, as it appears to be in the actual condition 
of the language, but the abbreviation of the syllable 
gma. This conjecture is raised almost to certainty by 
the Zend, in which, together with the Cgtb'a .r* yughhu 
(see §. 59 .), which rests on the Sanscrit yuyam 

(from yCt + am, with euphonic y, §. 43 .), occurs also 
y&g; the g of which is represented by Burnouf (Yasna, 
Notes, p. 12l), in which he is clearly right, as identical 
with the Sanscrit ^ sh of yushmat (ablative, and, in 

the beginning of compounds, representing the theme, see 
p. 112.). y&s, therefore, is an abbreviation of the 

V^a yushmf ; and the g can in nowise pass for the 
sign of the nominative ; as from a theme yu, according 
to the usual declension in the nominative vocative plural, 
must come either yard or yvd. According to the prono- 
minal declension, however, we have already seen 
yugfietn developed from the Sanscrit y&yam. In 

Lithuanian, m^g, if g were the sign of case, would stand 
completely isolated iis the masculine plural nominative^ ; 
and as to the German, that language has, from the earliest 
)>eriod, lost the sign of the case in the nominative plunil ; 


* According to Miclcke, also mama dvoieyu and yumma dwieydy the 
latter with doubled m ; the first of which is to be explained by assimihition 
of the «, os in the A'olic, 

t Although in this pronoun there is no obvious distinction of gender, 
still die Sanscrit declension forms, viz. asm^, asmdn, are masculine. 
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while the r of tvir, ihrt which corresponds to the Gothic s 
of 'oeis, yust has remained to this day, which, with other 
weighty reasons, awards to this r likewise a destination 
other than that of denoting the relation of case. 

336. According to the principle of the Zend-Lithuanian- 
Gothic yus, yu 0 , 1 explain also the Sanscrit nas, vas, 
which are used as co-forms in the accusative, dative, and 
genitive of the two first persons ; the s of which, however, 
could not find any legitimate place in such different cases, 
if, by its origin, it was destined to denote a case con- 
nection. In the same way, however, that the Zend y^ is 
the abbreviation of yustn^, so may nas and vas be 
deduced the aceusative, from nasmdn, vasmdn, in the dative 
and genitive, from nasmabhyam, nastnAkam, vasniabhyantt 
rasmdkam ; and the « therefore suits all the three cases, 
exactly because it expresses none of them. There re- 
mains, after the dissolution of the rest of the appended pro- 
noun, na and vo, as the chief elements of personal definition, 
from which have proceeded the dual secondary forms ndu 
and V(\m (for vdu). The n of na, however, is a weakening 
of the m, the high antiquity of which may be traced from 
the coincidenc.e of the Greek, Latin, and Sclavonic : va, 
however, is an abbreviation of tvft, as, vinsati, “ twenty,” 
from dviusafi. 

337. The bases ^ n«, ler r« would lead us to ex}>ect in 
Latin A'U, VU (no, vb, §.116.), as themes; ni, vi, as plural 
nominatives ; and nos, vos, as accusatives. The ciivum- 
sbince, however, that nos, vos, stand in the nominative, 
and that the final s is retained also in the possessives 
nos'der, vos-ter (for vos-ter), must cause the os of nos, vos, in 
the accusative, to appear to us in an entirely different 
light from that of lupos; and the explanation which we 
have given of the s of the indisputably kindred Sanscrit forms 

mis, t'us, must therefore extend also to tliat of na~s, 
VO'S, objectionable as it may appear from the point of view 
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of the self-restricted Latin Grammar, when we seek in nos 
and VOS a remnant of the appended pronoun smOt treated of 
in §. 166. &c., which we also recognise robbed of its s in 
the appended syllable met{egomet, memet, iutnet, nostnett and 
others}, which refers itself most closely to the Sanscrit 
plural ablative a-smat, gu-smatt which is also employed by 
the language instead of the theme for all cases and numbers 
(§. 113.), on which account the like free use of the Latin 
met cannot appear surprising. Moreover, I have else- 
where endeavoured to explain the Latin immo by assimi- 
lation from i-smo, and so to apj)ortion the first part to the 
demonstrative base U and the last to our sma. 

338. We now turn to the Old Sclavonic, where tuts and 
vas as genitive and locative, are completely identical with 
the and vas of Sanscrit, which in that language are, 
indeed, excluded from the locative, but still hold the 
place of genitives. The monosyllabic nature of tlu'se 
forms has, in Sclavonic, protected the old a as well as the 
final s (§. 255. <?. /.) ; but here, also, this s cannot Imj looked 
upon as a ease character, as, without exception, the termina- 
tions sAm and g m have, in Old Sclavonic, become kh 
(p. 355, 6.). Tlie concurrent disinclination of so many lan- 
guages to consider the «, in the common forms under dis- 
cussion, as a sign of case, strengthens the evidence for each 
single individual language. As to the Siinscrit, however, 
applying in the dual the forms nAu, vAm (for vAn, p. 472, 
Rem. 1.), in cases to which dudoes not Ijelong as the inflexion, 
in this point it is not supported by any of the European 
sister languages: we might still, however, admit the 
conjecture, that here, also, the Au is not a case-termination, 
but is derived from a diflerent origin, and, in fact, to be so 
regjirded, as that nAu, vAu (corruptetl to vAm) are exten- 

* Cotnp. ntemor for tiiotmor with Sanscrit smar ; so, too, Pott (h c.) ex- 
plains tlie Latin met. 
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sions of the plural nos, vtM, by lengthening the a, and by 
resolving the s to u, according to the analogy of §. 206. 
For if a case termination ds has become du — and in 

Zend every final ds, without distinction, has become ao — ^it 
cannot be surprising that nds, also, has become ndu; and 
then in ndu a dual Ciise termination is just as little con- 
tained as in nas a plural. The dual, however, loves 
broader forms than the plural (compare §. 206.) ; and 
to this inclination may the lengthening of the a of ftas, 
rns, be ascribed. But ndu may, however — and this I 
much prefer — lie regarded as a copulative compound from 
na-8 ; so that it would stand in the accusative for nd-sindu, 
in the genitive for nd-smat/ds, according to the principle of 
the Veda pUard-mdtardu,* “ father and mother," verbaiim 
“ two fathers, two mothers." According to this, itdu would 
properly moan, as accusative, ** me and him," as above 
($. .330.) usmS, for masnt^, “ I and they"; and vdm, for vdu — 
Zend vdo — would denote, as accusative, “ thee and 

him." According to this principle of copulative composi- 
tion is probably, also, d~vdm (for d-vdv), “ we two," to be 
rt?garded ; so tliat, with a more retiring designation of the 
third person, it would literally mean “ he and I"; for a is 
a demonstmtive base, which is here lengthened to the 
dual form d (§. 208.), and vdm (genitive and locative vayds) 
answers, in respect to its base, to vayatn, “we" p. 462).^ 
339. At the base of the two first persons of the Greek 
dual lie NjQ, 24>f2, as themes, which support tlie opinion, that 
in ndu, vdm (for vdu), to which they bear the same 
relation that oKna does to ashtdu, the du is not a case termi- 


« See pp. 228, 220, and shorter Sanscrit Grammar §. 589. Rem. 
t 1 formerly thought (1. c. §. 274) the d of avdm might be regarded as 
a strengthening i»refix, as in the middle of the 2d and 3d dual peison. 
But the aliovo view answers better to the analysis which was given, 
§. 333, of the plural. 
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nation. For if NQ, 2<»i2 were the themes in Greek, the 
genitive and dative would necessarily be voiv, <r^o«v, as it 
would be unnatural that the long vowel, which, in the no- 
minative and accusative, would be explicable according to 
the analogy of \uK<a, from AYKO, should be refciined before 
the termination tv. It would, it seems, be rightly assumed, 
that in the nominative and accusative, vtoY, are the ori- 

ginal forms, and vta, (for vut, atptp), abbreviations of them. 
From real, spring, also, the possessives vuthepos, tytjx^i- 
repos. But how stands it with the very isolated Greek dual 
form rcat, a-tpuii? Max. Schmidt (1. c. p. 94) supposes therein 
a remnant of the Sanscrit neuter dual termination S (§. 212.). 
It would not be necessary, if this be so, to assume that in 
ridi', cr^cot, a masculine and neuter dual termination are 
united, as N£1 and have already been made to pass 

as themes, from which vtoi, would be very satisfactorily 
explained by the addition of a single termination. Observe, 
however, that the pronouns of the first and second persons do 
not originally distinguish any genders, and occur in Sanscrit 
only with masculine terminations ; that therefore a remnant 
of the lost neuter termination is less to be expected in these 
very pronouns in Greek than in any other word whatever. 
Hence I prefer recognising in the i of vcl>(, atputi, a weakening 
of the dual-ending a, which originally pertained to tlie mascu- 
line and feminine, and which, in the common declension, has 
become e (§. 209.). According to this, the t has the same 
relation to this e and the Zend a that the ^Folic itltrvpe^ has 
to retrtrapei and chotArvdrd. This opinion finds 

particular support from the fact that v<oe actually occurs for 
i/cdi; as in the third person tr^taet not artptoi ; and in the second 
person, also, the Grammarians assume together with 

(Buttmann Lex. I. 52). 

340. We give here a connected general view of the de- 
clension of the pronouns of the two first persons, with the 
remark that the compared languages do not everywhere 
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agree with one another in regard of inflexion. We select 
from the Greek, where it is desirable for the sake o£ com- 
parisoii, the dialect forms which come Besrest to the 
Sanscrit or the Zend. 

SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK 

. LATIN. 

. GOTHIC. 

LITII. 

OLD SCLAV. 

S ^ aham. 

az'em. 

» ✓ 

ego. 

ih. 

asz. 

az. 

^ 1 tvfim. 

turn, 

TOVV, 

tu, 

thu. 

tu, 


^ manly mUy 

manm, md. 

ye. 

me. 

mik,^ 

maneh. 

mya. 

K tvaniy tvdy 

thwahm, thwd, re. 

te. 

thuk, 

taweh. 

tya. 

^ % maijdy 

.... 

« • • • 

... 


manimi. 

mnoyu. 

JS t tvnydy 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

. . . 

tawimi 

toboyu. 

mahyaniy 

.... 

I / j 

eyiv* 

mihi. 

mis,^ 

man. 

mnyCy mi. 


me.y moi, 

yol. 

• . . 

• • • 

. . . 

.... 

^ J tuhhyamy 

.... 

retv,^ 

tUn, 

thus,^ 

taw. 

tebye, ti. 

' thve, te. 

thwoi, te, tol. 

* 4 
TOi, 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

.... 

f maty 

.... 

.... 

me{d) 

. . . 

. . . 

.... 

;S 1 mnttaSy'* 

« • « • 

eyeOev 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

.... 

1 tvaty 

thwat. 

• • • • 

te{d) 

. . . 


.... 

* tvatiaSy'* 

.... 

ertOev, 

. . . 

. . . 


.... 

^ mama, 

mnna. 

yov. 

mjei. 

meina, 

fnanens, 

metie. 

§ 1 nwy 

me, moi 

.... 

. . . 

. . . 

. . • 

.... 


tova. 

rev. 

tui, 

theina. 

tawenSf 

tehe. 

V tvpy te. 

thivoiy te, toi, 

.... 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

• • • • 

o ^ nutyly 
i tvnyi. 

.... 

.... 

meif' 


maniye, 

mnye. 

thvnhmiy'^ 

— 

tui^^ 


tawiye, 

tehye. 

> See §§.175. 

174. * 

See §• 222. 

a See §. 174. 

^ See 


§, 329. ® At the base of the forma mattaa, tvatta», lies the proper ab- 

lative mat, tvat, ns theme (compare Gramm. Crit. §. 289.), to which has 
been added the suffix ta», which signifies the same as tlic ablative termi- 
nation t, and is also formally comiccted with it, and to which the Greek 
Oev corresponds. “ See §. 200. ^ See §. 174. 

DUAL. 




SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

gothic. 

LITH. 

OLD SCLAV. 


s 

dvdm,^ 

. . . 

v5i;* 

vit,^ 

mndelu,’^ 

m. va, f. vye.' 

1 

( 

yuvam,^ 

. . . 


.... 

yudu,*^ 

.... 


r 

dvdm,^ 

. . . 

• * 4 

vgkis^ 

mudu. 

m. va, f. vye. 


) 

nan. 

. . . 

vSV,* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

yuvdm,'^ 

. . . 


igqviSy* 

yudu 

.... 


( 

vdm,^ 

vdo. 


.... 

.... 

.... 
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SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. GOTHIC. 

LITH. 

OLD SCLAV 

f avabhyam^ 

ft • » 

ft • ft ft ft ft ft 

.... 

nama^ 

t ywCthhyam^ 


ft ft ft • ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

vanuit 

.• SvabhySm^ 


vwiV,® ugkia, 

mum dwiem. 

na?na^^ 

^ 1 nauy 

CO < 


vtaiv^ .... 

ft ft . ft ft 


P j yuv3hhy&mj 

ft ft • 

igqv^iSt 

*yum dtoiem^ 


* vain^ 

vdo^ 

.... 

.... 

vanm^^ 

2 ^ av&bhyCun 

. . . 

ft ft ft • ft ft ft 

.... 

ft ft ft ft 

^ \ yuvSibhydni 

. . . 

ft ft ft ft ft ft ft 

. ... 

ft ft ft ft 

^ avayos^ 

• . • 

. .. ngkara, 

mumu dwteyu. 

nayu^^ 

^ 1 naut 

. . . 

vwiV .... 

ynmu fhmeyu, 

nayu,^ 

O 1 yiivayos^ 

... 

. . . igqvara^ 

.... 

vayuj^ 

V 

vdo^ 

.... 

.... 

LV/yil,® 

^ ^ avayos. 


- . • .... 

• ft ft ft 

vayu^ 

M i yuvaydSt 

• . . 

■ • • . • • ■ 

.... 

vayUf 


< I regard the termination Am as a hardening of the common dual ter- 
mination Au (before vowels Av ) ; and I would call attention to the frequent 
interchange of v and m (§.68., compare p. 114). This hardening has not, 
in the Ist person, extended into the sccondaiy form ; and in the 2d per- 
son the Zend vAo speaks for an older Sanscrit form vau for vAm. The 
Zend form vAo occurs in the 34th chapter of the Izeshnc, and appears, 
also, to stand as nominative. However, the Zend is not wanting in an ona- 
l<^ous form to the Sanscrit dual base tfuva s for that which Anquctil, in 
his Glossary, writes ieouaksm^ and renders by vous detuc, ought probably 
to be mvAk?nu and is clearly an analogous dual genitive 

(p. 473Rem.} to the plural gen. v ugmAkifm. which Anquctil 

likewise considers as nominative. ^ See §. 889. ^ The t clearly 

belongs to the number two (theme TVA\ which, in Lithuanian, is re- 
tained through all the cases. Feminine mudilwi. . * The dis- 

tinction of the genders has been introduced, contrary to the original prin- 
ciple, through the analogy of the common dual (see §. 273.), as the Old 
Sclavonic, too, in the dual personal terminations, which, in Sanscrit, 
Zend, and Greek, mark the genders just as little as the other numbers 
distinguish the feminine from the masculine by the termination ye (=1? 
^, §. 16d. e.). ® Feminine yudvoi. t See §. 169. " The 

comparison with the Sanscrit principal form regards the cose termination ; 
that with the secondary form the theme. 
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PLURAL. • 



SANSCRIT. 

ZBND. 

ORBBK. LATIN. GOTHIC. LITH. 

OLD SCLAV. 


g vayam, * 

vae^n. 

• • ... 

veis, 



. 

S 4 

^ asnie^^ 


dy/aeff nos,^ 

veis,^ 

nies,* 

my. 

^ i 

1 yiiyam. 

yualiemf ^ 

■ • • • • . 

... 


... 


* ytishme,^ 

y\A8, 

©cs,® 

ytio^^ 

uSg* 

yy. 


/ as-tndn^ 

.... 


unsis,^ 

mu8. 

ny, . 


) naHs 

nc, 

• • • nos,® 

• . . 

• m • 

• • • 

8 ' 
•< 


.... 



yiis, 

vy. 


vaSf 

VC, 

• • • VOS,® 

... 

. . . 

. . . 

'-jj ( 

r asmdbJiiSf 

.... 

• • • nobf8f 

• J. 

nimnls, 

namL 

pm 1 

[ yushmdbbis, 

.... 

• - • , vobiSt 

- * • • 

yuntiSf 

vatnL 


aAmabhyam, 

.... 

dyyiMs . . . 

unsis, 

munmst 

nam. 

ta j 

nfwr, 

no. 

• • • nobis^ 


• ■ • 

nam. 

« ) 

1 ‘Qiishambhyam^ 

1 

1 

vfiiyi(v\ . . . 


yumtat. 

vam. 

( 

VOitt 

• • « • 

• . . vobis, 

• • • 

... 

vam. 


astnat^ 

.... 

• • • nobis, 

. . . 

. . • 



> yMfiluiiaty 

yu»mat^ 

• • • twbis, . 

... r 

• • • 

• • • 'i 


, futndJtain^^ 

ahniSihemt 

. . . 

ttnsarnf 

mukity 


d ( 

naSt 


. . . nostri, 

* • 1 

.... 

nai. 


ytiahmdkanh 

yu^mdkem. 

vfiyew, . . . 

izvnra. 

y'&sxi. 

• • • 

i 

vaSi 

vS. . 

• • • vestri, 

. . . 

. . . 

va8. 

Loc. 

aanidsUf 

.... 

• • • ... 

. . . 

musase. 

nas. 

ymhnids^i^ 

.... 

... 


ynstfse. 

VOS. 

’ See §.332. 

® See §.. 174. 

^ See §. 170. * See §. 337. 

4,; 

See §. 335. 


“ Remark. — Max. Schmidt rightly takes the forms- 
asmdkam, ymhimVecmi, for possessives ; and Rosen has 
since confirmed his view (Journal of Education, July— Oct. 
1834 , p. 348 ) by the Veda dialect yusktnA- \ 

k^hir tUibhis, * vestris auxiHis'). We must therefore re- 
gard aamdJeam, yushmdkam, as singular neuters, which ^re, 
as it. were, petrified, and have thus lost the power of 
being governed according to the gender, number,^ and 
case of their substantive. In the two ' first respects 
tiiey may he compared with numeral expressions like 
^ panckot * five' which, in the Greek irivre and 
Latin quinqw, has become completely indeclinable, and 
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therefore exactly like camdkam» jfushmdkam, Zend ahmdr 
hhnt and the dual form mentioned at p. 472, 

Rem. 1., jfcmAkihn. It is clear that the Latin forms, also, 
nostW, nostrum, veslri, vestrum, belong to the possessive; and for 
nostrum, vestrum, are used also nostrorum, vestrorum (Schmidi; 
p. 10.) As, then, unsara, ixvwra, stand altogether isolated in 
Gothic as genitives, it is, in my opinion, much more na* 
tural to derive them from the possessive bases of the same 
sound — ^which form, in the nominative singular mascu- 
line, unsar, ixvar (see §. 292. Rem.) — ^than, on the contrary, 
to deduce the possessives from the unexplained genitives of 
the personal pronoun, so that they would be without any 
derivative suffix whatever, which is opposed to the common 
laws for the derivation of words. I most prefer regarding 
unsara, ixvara, and the analogous dual forms as singular 
and dual neuters, like the Sanscrit asmdkam, yuskmdkam, 
and with an antiquated retention of the a of the base, 
which in daur for daura (§. 153.) has disappeared. Ought, 
also, the singular genitives to be viewed in this light P for 
tneina, theina, seina, are possessive bases as well as the geni- 
tives of the personal pronouns; and if the former had 
proceeded from the latter, the addition of a suffix might 
have been expected. Perhaps even in Sanscrit the ex- 
pressions mama, tava, which are ffir removed from all the 
forms of genitives, are originally possessives, from wUch; 
after they were no longer recognised as such, sprang the 
.secondary forms mAmaka, tdvaka, as bdlaka comes, ^without 
alteration of meaning, from hdla, "a boy." Observe, 
also, the surprising accordance between the Greek jpdsa^s- 
sive base TEO, from TEfO, and the Sanscrit genitive^ tom.' 
The form <r6-i, however, has scarcely proceeded from «oG,- but 
from the more entire by syncope and exchange of ihe-r 
with cr. In regard to tiSe replacing of the genitive of prohpuiia 
without gender by the corresponding possessives, it deitebves 
further to be remarked, that, in Hindfist&ni, the forms, whish' 
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are represented in both numbers of all declinable words 
as genitives, are shewn to be unmistakeable possessives^ 
by being governed by the gender of the following substan- 
tive. The pronouns of the first and second person have 
in the masculine rd. in the feminine rf. as the possessive 
suffix ; other words, in the masculine hAt feminine Id; and 
the latter answers to the Sanscrit ha in a^mdkat yushmdka, 
mdmaka, tdvaka. In Hindfisffini, therefore, mdri mdj tdri md, 
is literally, not * mei tnaier»'' ‘ tui mater,'' but * mea mater' 
tua mater;'' and the feminine termination t answers to the 
Sanscrit feminine formation (§. 119.). In the noasculine 
the , possessives under discussion are sounded mdrd, tdrd, 
plural hamdrd, tumhdrd. In this it is remarkable that the 
formative suffix rd agrees with the Gothic ra of unsara, 
izvara, dual ugkara igqoara. In respect, also, to the trans- 
position of the nasal, tumhdrd for tuhmdrd, from tusmdrd, is 
similar to the Gothic ugkara, unscara, igqvara. 

PKONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON. 

341. The Sanscrit is deficient in a simple substantive 
pronoun of the third person, devoid of gender ; that it, 
however, originally possessed such a pronoun is proved, not 
only by the unanimous evidence of the European cognate 
languages, but especially by the circumstance that, in 
Zend, hi and h6i (also si, according to §. 55.), 
and, in Prakrit, ^ s§, are used as the genitive and dative of 
the third person in all genders,* and indeed in the direct 
sense, and in form analogous to the secondary forms of 


• # In Zend I remember only examples of the kind where the pronoun 
mentioned refers to masculines ; but in Prakrit ^ si is often found femh- 
. nine-;' s.y. Urvasi by Lien^ pp. 46. 55 twice. Still I have not yet met 
wiih examples for si as dative, numerous as the examples of the genitive 
are.; In Zend both eases occur, and the dative, indeed, mom frequently 
: tfuui the genitive. 


I I 2 
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the first and second person ; Sanscrit ^ me, te, 1v^, Zend 
me or m6i, or 16i, Ihwdi (§. 329.) 

In Sanscrit sva, lengthened to srA must be considered as the 
theme of this pronoun, as, according to §. 326., ma, ind, tva, 
tv^,, are the singular bases of the two first persons. From 
sve, in combination with the nominative termination 
am, (§• 326.) comes ^iiH^ svayam, vrhich means “self,” and in 
the present state of the language is indeclinable in 
all cases, numbers, and genders. The form »va prevails 
as the possessive, but is used not <>nly for suus, but 
for mens and tuns, in which it is to be observed, that 
in the majority of the European cognate languages the 
possessive of the third person may be also usctl for the two 
first, and the Doric o-^oy corresjwnds as exactly as {)ossible 
with the Sanscrit sva-s, while 24»I lies as theme at the base of 
the plural of the personal pronoun (<r(/)etf, with the ohl 

a weakend to i, as in the plural of the two first persons (§. 332.). 
The apparent agreement of the base with the sectmd per- 
son in the dual is, then, to be explained thus, that in the latter 
the <r has proceetled from an older t, but in the third person is 
primitive. In ov, ol, c, for (T<f>ov, <r<J}oi, <r^e — of which only 
the latter has been retained — from aFov, See., the digamma, 
wliich may remain after <r in the form of ipi, has licen 
necessarily suppressed after the <r has become a rough 
breathing. Thus oi is similar to the Zend h6i and 

joo* he (for hv(M, and the Prakrit ^ se for .srA A 

similar rejection of the v, together with a weakening of the 
old n to i, shews itself in the Gothic sei-na, sis,- si-k, for 
svei-na, »vi-s, sri-k (sec §. 327.). On the other hand, 
the V lias remained in the adverb .yivl, as mentioned at 
§. 150., which evidently belongs to a theme Sivl, as hv^ from 
ilVA, th& from Til A. As according to §. 69., stands some- 
times for the long a, so these forms arc, 1. c., explained as 
instrumentals. They might, howevef, regarded as loca- 
tives, which have Ix'cn {xiinted out at §. 294. Rem. 2., with 
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an S termination. The Lithuanian and Old "feclavonic 
in this pronoun follow exactly the analogy of the second 
jjerson, and distinguish it from the latter only by the initial 
s for t ; but, like the Latin, Greek, and German, dispense 
with the nominative as they are only used reflectively, 
and use the singular, also, instead of the plural. From 
the Latin, besides sui, situs, perhaps also spuntis, sjjonte, 
from SPONT, are to be adduced here, since, according to all 
probability, the meaning “ self,” or “ the self, selfness,” is 
the primitive : sp, however, may be regarded as the modi- 
fication of sv (comp. §. 50.), as spire, in my opinion, is con- 
nected with hvis, “ to breathe.” The Doric \fr!v, for a-tpi'v, 
.and the Latin of i-pse, which should be declined ^'us- 
psiits, ei-psi, &c., for ipsius, ipsi^ are formed, in like man- 
ner, by transposition. As regsirds the termination nf of 
SPONT it might be carried back to the Sanscrit suffix vant, 
I’egarding which see §. 321. It may here be further 
remarked that, in Prakrit, the pronoun of the second person 
occurs, amongst other forms, in that of and 

pant (Ui vasi, pp. (>1. OO), so that the f of (va is sup- 
pressed, but the V hardened to p. Compare, in the former 
respect, the Doric tjuv for trtptv, vas, vos, for Ziyis, tvos (§• 336); 
and, in both respects, the Latin porta, which in this way may 
be compared with '^Vt^dvdr, “a door” (dvpa). 

342. We here give a connected view of the declension 
of the pi*onoun of the third person, devoid o^^- gender, in the 
singular, which, excepting in the case of the Greek, sup- 
jdies also the place of the plural. 

PRAK. ZBN1>. GREEK. I/AT. OUTII. 1/ITII. OI/D SCLAV. 


Accusative cr^e, e, so, sik, saweit^ sya. 

Instrument sawimi^ soboyil} 

Dative, st\ h(\ hdi, oi, sibi, sis, saw' sebye, si.' 

Genitive, st\ Ih\ Mi, ov, sui, seino, saweiis,' sebe.' 

Locative sawiye,' sebye.' 


I Compai'e §. 330. It i» not, liowcvcr, neccbsjiry to assume, that, in the 
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second person, the Lithuanian theme tavs and the Sclavonic teb have arisen 
from the Sanscrit genitive tavaj but these forms may be regarded as 
transpositions of the base tva. Both explanations agree in the main, as 
the syllable tav belongs to the base in the Indian genitive tom also, 
whether we derive it by Guna from f m, whence tu-bhyam, “ to 

thee,” or regard^ it as the transposed form of jR/m. In the reflective 
forms given above, saw and seb arc based on the same principle as the taw 
and teb just mentioned, and hence they may be derived, by transposition, 
from the Indian base sva ; or we may suppose a genitive sava to have ex- 
isted in Sanscrit also, which language, it may be concluded, originally 
possessed a complete declension of this pronoun. The Gothic sibya^ 
“ kinsman,” theme sibyan. Old High German, sippea, “ relationship,” 
kith," agrees, in a striking manner, with the Sclavonic base seb y and it 
would not be surprising if the kinsman ” has been designated as the man 
belonging to him,” “his and that, therefore, the original v of these Gothic 
forms has been liardened, as in Sclavonic, to b. The Gothic theme 
sv^sa, prox)erty,” is also a derivative from this pronoun. 

343. The base R to, feminine RT fd, signifies, in Sanscrit, 
“ he,” “ this,” and “ tliat.” The Zend form is identiail 
w'ith the Sanscrit : tlie medial, however, frequently occurs 
instead of the tenuis, as in the accusative singular mascu- 
line, in which the place of fern is commonly supplied by 
dhtif or, still more frecpiently, by dim. In Greek and Ger- 
man this pronoun has assumed the functions of the article, 
which is not found in the Sanscrit and Zend, nor in tlie 
Latin, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic. The bases TO, Gothic 
THA (§. 87.), feminine TA, TH, Gothic THO (§. 69.), corre- 
spond regularly with the Sanscrit-Zend ia, td, with which 
the Lithuanian demonstrative base TA, nominative mascu- 
line tas, “this,” feminine td, is completely identical. The 
Old Sclavonic base is, as in Greek, in the masculine and 
neuter to, in the feminine ta (§. 2hb. u.), but in th(^ nomina- 
tive masculine drops the vowel ; hence i, ta, to, “ this.” 
This pronoun does not occur, in its simple state, in Latin, 
with the exception of the adverbial accusative forms turn, 
tunc (like hum^, tarn, tnn-dem, and tamen. The latter re- 
sembles surprisingly the Sanscrit locative RAn?( ta-smin. 
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“in this” (§. 201.), only that the s is dropped, as in the 
Lithuanian (p. 176); on which account I am inclined 
to replace the derivation I formerly gave of it by trans- 
position from the Greek (levrot, by that which I now offer, 
and which is less remote. Moreover, in Latin, the deri- 
vative forms ialis, tanfus, tot, toluient, toties, totus, spring 
froii/ this pronoun, and will be treated of hereafter. It 
appears, however, to be declined in the compound iste, of 
which the first member is is either to be regarded as a 
petrified nominative masculine, the case-sign of which, un- 
conscious of its derivation, is retained in the oblique cases 
— istius for eJvsUus, compare our jedermann's — or, which 
seems to me less probable, the s is a pure phonetic affix, 
adopted on account of the favourite combination of s with t 
(compare §§. 95. 190.). 

344. In the same way that iste is compounded in Latin, 
so, also, in Sanscrit and Zend, the base ta combines with 
another pronoun prefixed to it, in fact, with and thus 
forms ^ ^fa, “ this,” “ that,” Zend aeta (§. 28.). Tlie 

nominative singular is, in Sanscrit, 

Sint; in Zend ^j^joaj a^sluh u^sha, i^At^MAt aefat. 

In Greek avTos is a similar compound, the first syllable of 
which, av, will subsequently be remarked upon. This avros 
is again combined with the article as a prefix to it, and forms 
ovTos, avTtj, Tovro, for o-ao-Toy, ^-av-rrj, ro-av-ro. There are 
several ways in which oaroy, tovto may be supposed to have 
arisen ; in the first place as Ii-ovrog, t-ovto, by suppressing 
the vowel of the article and weakening the a of the diphthong 
av to o, both clianges being made to prevent the whole 
word from being too ponderous, for a is the heaviest of the 
three representatives of the Indian v a (a, e, o) ; and for 
this reason av appears to be especially the representative of 
the Vriddhi diphthong ^ dw,* while for = a + is 


* Sco Vocnlismus, Rem. 2. p. 193, &c. 
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found either ev or ov. In the feminine form avrt], if we dis*^ 
tribute it thus, h'-avrt], the diphthdng remains unweak- 
ened, as in ravTo. But avrri may also be derived from 
*d-vTti, and the loss of the first element of the diphthongs may 
be assumed ; the gender would then be expressed in both 
members of the compound, and a better distinction would be 
made from the masculine and neuter base tovto. But if, as 
appears to me preferable, we make the latter accord with 
the explanation, which has just been given of tlie feminine 
form, the o of ov will then be ascribed to the article, and we 
shall likewise assume that the a of av is dropped; thus, 
o-vToff, To-Sro. Max. Schmidt (De Pronomine Gr. et Lai. p. 38) 
sees in ovtos only the article compounded with itself, and 
assumes that v is inserted ; thus ovtos for oto£, avrri for 
arri. He adduces, in support of his view, oaovro^, toioCtoj, 
rvjTuKo^o^, which he supposes to have admitted a similar 
insertion. I am of opinion, on the contrary, that these forms 
do not contain the simple base of the article TO us the last 
element of their composition, but^VYTO ; for why should not 
this pronoun, though itself already a com{K>und, admit, just 
as well as the article, of being combined with words pre- 
ceding it H I do not agree with Max. Schmidt in explain- 
ing the adverbs evravda, evrevSev, for evdaOda, evdeOdei/, 
Conic kvdavra, evdevrev, by the simple duplication of the suf- 
fixes da. dei^, but I consider tliem to be compounded of two 
adverbs of similar formation. Tliough avda, avdev, from the 
pronominal base ’AY, of which more hereafter, have not been 
retained in use by themselves, still 1 lor>k upon evravda as 
the combination of evd' + avda, and evrevdev as that of 
erdev -j- avdev. In order to avoid the concurrence of two 
breathings in the two syllables which meet one another, the 
breathing of the former syllable is suppressed, or, as in the 
Ionic dialect, that of the latter is dropped. It may remain 
a question, whether the e of evdev is the thin sound of the 
a of avdev, in which case the preceding a<lverb has lost 
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not only its v, but its e also, or whether avdei^ has been^ 
weakened by the loss* of its a. In tlie latter case evravOa 
may be divided into evra-vda. It is at least more naturaj 
to suppose the combination of two adverbs, and the 
weakening of the latter, on account of the ponderous nature 
of the compound, than to assume the mere doubling of the 
for*native suffix and the insertion of a redundant v, for neither 
part of this assumption can be supported by analogous phe- 
nomena elsewhere. * 

345. In the nominative singular masculine and feminine 
the Sanscrit substitutes — and in this the Gothic remarkably 
coincides w'ith it — for the T sound of tlie pronoun under dis- 
cussion an s, which in Zend, accoi'ding to §. 53., becomes 
w /i, and in Greek the rough breathing, hence Sanscrit 
sa, sd, tat. Gothic sa, s6, thata, Zend ho, hd, tat, Greek 
6, ‘a, TO. The Old Latin has introduced into the accusative 
this originally purely subjective pronominal base: sum for 
eum, and sam for earn, also snpsa as nominative for sa-ipsa* 
As this s is excluded from the neuter, we have found 
in it (§. 134) a satisfactory explanation of the nominative 
sign, the s of which is likewise foreign to the neuter. A 
remnant of the old s of the base is still preserved by the 
Greek in the adverbs a^pepov and crtjres, though as these 
compounds express an accusative relation, not that of a 
nominative, they accord with the use of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage less than the Attic forms rtjpepov, rtjreg, as w ta is 
the general theme, but ^ sa only that of the nominative. 
The first member of the stiid compounds occurs in the 
primary form or theme, the final o of which (==’Wa) has 
been changed into e, having been melted down with the fol- 
lowing e and tj; thus r^ref, o-^rey from re-erey, <re-eTey for 
To-erey, <ro-CTey; r^pepov, <r>jpepov from re-rjpepov, <re-ripepov 


* Acciiswitivo ]>lural cf. M«vx. Schmidt “ Dc Pi'onominc l»r. et Lat." 

]>)>. 11 , 12 . 
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for ro’^fiepov, <ro-ijfiepov. These adverbs correspond to the 
Sanscrit adverbial compounds (gAvyatfi^hhdvcdt which con- 
tain a substantive, assuming an accusative neuter form 
as their last member ; e. g. yathd-shraddham, 

“ according to troth,” from isi^l shraddhdt feminine “ troth.” 

346. The Greek falls into an abuse, in extending the 
substitution of the rough breathing for the T sound also 
to the nominative plural, as in oi, a\, while the cognate lan- 
guages preserve the Doric-epic forms to/, rai as the original : 
Sanscrit ii' U, ids, Zend tS, g a«^ tdu). Gothic ihai, 
thus (compare §. 228.). 

347. With reference to the masculine nominative sin- 
gular, we liave, moreover, to remark the remarkable coinci- 
dence of the Greek, Gothic, and Sanscrit in retaining the 
ease-sign, so that 6 for oy corresponds to the Sanscrit-Gothic 
sa for sas. The latter appears analogous to the interro- 
gative hvas, “"who?” in Gothic (§. 133.). In Sanscrit, 
however, the suppression of the case-sign is not quite 
universal ; for before a stop we find saH euphonic for 
sas (§. 22. and Gramm. Crit. §. 75. a.) ; and before words 
beginning with a itt sd, according to a general principle of 
sound from sas, by melting down the s to u, and regularly 
contracting the a + w to 6 (§. 2.). On the form s6 is based 
the Zend ho, the 6 of which is retained ; so that a»w' ha 
which might be expected for sa, does not occur. 
Although, then, hd is strikingly similar to the Greek 
o, still the relationship of the two forms cannot be looked for 
in the o-sound, as the Greek o rests on the suppression of 
the case-sign and usual substitution of o for ^ a (§. 4.), 
while the Zend hd is to be referred to the existence of a 
case-sign (u for s), and its contraction with tlie a of the 
base to d. 

348. The reason why this pronoun gladly dispenses 
with the usual nominative sign » may be, partly, because 
the said case-sign has itself proceeded from the base sn. 
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and that sa does not admit of being re-combined with 
itself; and, partly — and this perhaps is the surer ground 
— ^that the pronouns, in general, are so strongly and 
vividly personified by themselves, that they are not in 
need of a very energetic and animated sign of personality ; 
for which reason, although aham “ I,” ivam, " thou,” 
ayam, “ this,” svnyam, self,” have a termina- 

tion, it is not that of the usual nominative, but they ap- 
pear as neuters in the more objective or accusative garb ; 
while avrli/, m. f. “ that,” if its final diphthong is com- 
bined with the u of the oblique case amu (compare 
§. 1.56.), is completely devoid of termination, and merely 
adopts the Vriddhi augment of the final vowel of the base.* 
The Latin obeys the same principle in the pronouns fti-c, 
ille, iste, ipsr, which are deprived of the nominative sign, 
and for which we might have expected his-c (compare 
hun^c from hv-mc), iUvs, istus, and ipsus, which latter actually 
occurs ; and in the. same language the relative qui is dis- 
tinguished from the more energetic interrogative quis by 
the absence of the nominative sign. In agreement with this 
principle stands also the circumstance, that in Sanscrit the 
masculine pronominal bases in a, in the plural nominative 
have not, like other words, as for their termination, but, in 
like manner, suppress the case suifix, and extend the a of 
the base to if by the admixture of a purely phonetic 
i ; hence te, from which the dative and ablative fS-ithyas, 
genitive itl-shflM, locative ti~shu. It has been before 
pointed out (§. 228.) what relation the cognate languages 
bear to Sanscrit in this respect. And it may be observed, 
further, that the pronouns of the first and second person 
do not admit, in the plural, the termination os, but 


* The belief in this actually being the case is supported by the Pali, in 
which the form as», without Vnddlii, corresponds to the Sanscrit asau. 
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employ i-ay-am, yu-y-am, with a neuter singular 
form, and in the Veda dialect a.vm^, '^^ yushm^-, after 
the usage of pronouns of the third person. The Greek 
forms afifies, v/x/xe^, vfxeTs appear, therefore, so much 

the more to be a more recent adaptation to the ordinary 
mode of formation ; and what (§§. 335 . 337 .) has been said 
regarding the s of the Lithuanian m^s, yus, the Gothic veis, 
yus, and the Latin nos, vos obtains additional confirmation 
from the present remark. The pronominal base 
“ that,” also avoids, in the masculine, the nominative-ter- 
mination as, and forms amt, illi, which serves as a theme to 
the oblique plural cases, with the exception of the accusa- 
tive ; hence ami'-bliis, ami-hhyas, ami- 

shdm, ami-shit. These forms confirm the opinion 

that the nominative te also, and the like, arc void of 
inflexion. 

349 . We here give a general view of tlie entire declen- 
sion of the pronoun under discussion. From the Latin 
we adduce the compound is-tr, as the simple form does not 
occur. The Zend forms in brackets I have not met with, 
but have formed them according to the analogy of the 
compound aj^oma) ne - tu , and other pronouns of the third 
person, with which we may suppose the base a»^ tu to 
have originally agreed in inflexion. Observe, also, the 
occasional weakening of the t to d, mentioned in §. 343 . 
Those cases of the Lithuanian and Sclavonic to which * 
is prefixed, etymologically do not belong to this place, but 
to the compound w tya, mentioned in §. 353 . 


SINGULAR. 

MASCULINti. 

Sanscrit. Zend. Greek. lAttin. Gothic, JAih. Old Sclav. 
N. sa, sah, srf. In), 6, is-TE, sa, las, C. 

Ac. tarn, tern, rov, is-TVM, t liana, ' tan, t’. 

1 . t&na, (It)'), tu, tunii, *tycm- 
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SINGULAR. 

MASUULINE. 

Sangcrit. SCentl. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Lith. Old Scl. 

D. (Jahmdi),^ %s-T 1? thamma? tam* fomu.^ 

Ah. tasmdt, (Jtahmdf), . . . is-TO^D), .... 

G. lasya, toioJ is-TlUSj this, to, togo.^ 

L. tasrnin,^ {tnhm}),'* . . . tamen?^'* .... tarnc,^^ 

NEUTER. 

N. Ac. tdf'^ TO,’*** isTUD,^^ tlinta,^* tnl,*^ to.'** 

The rest like the Masculine. 


feminine. 


N. Sfl, 

hf}. 

< - r 

Of >?, 

h-TI, 

s6. 

tit. 

to. 

Ac. fAm, 

(Jtnnmh 

L / 

TOLVy rfjv. 

is-TAM, 

thd. 

tan. 


I. tayf). 

{lahmya),'" 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • ■ 

ia. 

toyA. 

D. tasydi,'^ 

{tanMi)^ 

rcf, t?7, 

Is-Tl, 


tai. 

t(H, 

Ab. frtsi/f 

(tnnluU),^' 

• • • • 

h-TA(D), 

• • • • 


» • • 

G. tnsytU'''* 

{tanhiio),^' 

TO?. . 

h~rius,^ 

thiziW'^ 

t6s. 

ioyn.^ 

L. tanyAm,''^ 

(tahmya),^* 

• • • • 

# • • • 

• • • • 

toye, 

^Hoi. 


* Sec §. 16(?. * Isti, and similar pronominal forms, differ from the 

common second declension, to which they belong, in this particular, that 
they preserve the case-termination in preference to the final vowel of the 
base ; thus, isti for istoi, opposed to lujio for fufm. * Regarding^nnn^ 

from «»/, see §. 170., and with reference to the termination §. 366. 
llcm. 3. ■* §.176. * %. 267. sub finetn. ® Wc might, also, 

expect taidii; and taiiihi^ according to the anal(^ of 

an/u% which often occurs as well as ahe (from the base o), and 
airihc, and similar forms (§§. 41. and 66. a.). ^ §. 189. 

^§.269. “§.120. '® §.343. "§§.176.197. '* The 

m comes from the appended pronoun sma (eump. §. 267. end) : in the 
instrumental tyem, on the contrary, it belongs to the case-sign (§. 266.). 
'» §§. 166. 166. §.166. and 281. '* §.167. '® The 

Sclavonic to, and similar pronominal neuters, arc to be explained, like the 
Orcck, through the suppression of a T-sound ; while substantive and ad- 
jeetivo forms in o — with the exception of those from bases in s (as neho 
from NEBES) — have lost a final nasal, which the Greek retains, both 
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according to the euphonic law in §. 255. L §. 266. §. 171* 

''•> §. 172. «» §. 172. Note *. *« §. 356. Rem. 3. ** If we 

assume tliat the termination peculiar to the pronouns, which in 
§. 189. is considered as the transposed form of the Sanscrit termination 
belonged originally to the feminine, and from tliat gender has been 
unoiganically transfeixed to the others, then {is)tiug — from (igyi-t/ug, for 
(is)ta-yus — would agree tolerably well with the Sanscrit taayds, with the 
loss of the » preceding y — in this resembling the Sclavonic taya for tcisya^ 
§. 271 ., and shortening the last 5 but one ; after which from the short a, 
as is so frequently done before a final a, an unorganic u is formed. 
« From tosyas, §. 271. §. 202. ** §. 268. Rom- * 

DUAL. 

MASCULINE. 



Sanscrit. 

Zetul. 

Greek. lAth. 

Old Sclav. 

N. Ac. 

t(lu, 

(f.Ao, tA)t 

Tto, th. 

la. 

I.D.Ab. 

tAbhyAm, 

{ita^ibya). 

D. To?i/,® D. *tiprn, 

? I. D. *lyema.' 

G.L. 

tayAs, 

(layJ),* 

G. Totv, G. tu. 

toyA? 



NKUTKIi. 


N.Ac. 



TCO, .... 

tye? 


The rest like the Masculine. 




FEMININE. 


N.Ac. 

U? 


/ 

TO, tie. 

tye.^ 

I.D.^b. iAbyAm, 

(jtAbyfi), 

D. Ta7v, tom? 

*tyemu.* 

G.L. 

tayAs, 

• • • • 

G. Tctiv, G. til. 

toyih 


> form, see §. 208. » §. 221. » §. 215. * §. 273., 

where, however, the reason for the ye, instead of the to be anticipated o, 
was incorrectly assigned. The truth is, obyema is founded on the Sanscrit 
base uhhaya^ nom. ubhayam, ‘‘ both’*; and with regard to the designa- 
tion of the ntunber two, we must observe, that the Lithuanion, also, forms 
some cases from an extended theme in fa, euphonic ie ; viz. the gen. fluoiey-u^ 
and the dative dtoie-m ; the foi-mer, with regard to its y before the case-ter- 
mination, agrees with the Sclavonic dvoy-u and Sanscrit dvay-os (§. 273. 
Note ; the theme of both cases is dwie^ from dwta, and is founded, in 
my opinion, on the Sanscrit dvaya, a pair,” with the suppression of 
the a preceding the y. On this, then, is based, also, the Sclavonic 
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doym^ 08 also tyem, on the compound pronominal base (§. 863.). 


‘ §.264. Rem. 1. 

« §. 273. Note *. ’’ 

§. 212. » §. 218. 


» §. 213. 






PLURAL. 




MASCULINE. 



Sanacrit, Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. Lith. Old Sclav. 

N. U} 

roly o{/ 


thai,^ 

ti.' 

Ac. tAn, 

TOV£y 

is-TOS, 

thans, tits, tus, 

ty.^ 

I. iAia^ {tAis)f 

* • • a 

• • • • 

.... tcus. 

*tyemL* 

D. Ab.t^bhyas, toAihyA, 

s. Loc. 

is-TJS,^ 

thaim^ *tiem(u)si‘ 

^ *tyem? 

G. UshAm? (tahhanm),^'^ 

TWl/, 

h^TORUMHhizi.^ m. 

tyekh,'' 

L. thhu, . (taishva), 

D. TOUT/, 

a a a • 

.... fuse, 

tyekh.^' 


NKUTBR, 



N. Ac. tAni, td,^^lA^^ 

13 

Ta, 

h-TA:^ 

ih6,^^ .... 

ta.'* 

The rest like the Masculine. 




VPaMlSlNE. 

<r 


N. tds, (tAo), 

ral, ol,* 

h-TAE,^ 

thds, tos, 

ty}^ 

Ac. tAs, (tAo), 

/ 

is-TAS, 

IhAs, tas, 

ty}^ 

I. tAbhis, (tAbis), 

a • a a 

a a • • 

.... tomls. 

*tyemi. 

D. Ah. tAhhyas, {b1byA), 

s. L. 

is-TlS, 

thaim,^^ tom(u)s,^ 

Hyem^ 

G. tAsAmI* {tAonhmm)P 

TOUP, TWP, 

is-TARUM, 

?lhiz(},^ tA, 

tyekh." 

L lAsu, tAhoa, 

D. ranri. 

• • • • 

.... tosu. 

tyekh." 


‘ §§. 228. 348. Regarding the Lithuanian tie see, also, §. 235. Note * 
and for the Sclavonic ti §. 274. * §. 239. » §. 276. ^ §. 219. 

The surprising agreement between the Sanscrit ^ tAia and Lithuanian 
taia is so far fortuitous, as that the Sanscrit has rejected its bh and the 
Lithuanian the m derived from 6, independently of each other. The 
Sclavonic tyemi, from tymia (§. 277.)> to « Lithuanian ta-mia, and 
is analogous to the Veda forms like ^r^l^aivAlAia, mentioned in §.219., 
and to the common pronominal-instrumental S-bhia, “ through 

this,” from the base V o. It is, however, doubtful whether the ye of 
tyetni is founded on the corruption of the Sanscrit ^ ^ of a Veda form 
which may be supposed to have existed, WMw, according to §. 266. e., or 
whether, as I am more inclined to think, this case, like several others, 
belongs to the compound base fftya, to which, also, is to be assigned the 
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sui^lar'instrumcntnl tyeni^ as from the base to only tom could proceed, 
according io the analogy of rabom^ from the base rabo. On the other 
hand, the locative tyekh is not to be referred here, as all o bases in this 
case have coiTCsponding to the Sanscrit S ; as, rabyekh^ from the theme 
rabo. Concurrent forms arc wanting in the common declension fortyckhj; 
it answers, however, to ttlsham^ just as the locative of similar sound 

does to teshu ; and for it also, therefore, we do not have recourse to 

the pronoun compounded with ^ ya^ Iiowcver natural it might appear 
from the point of view of the Grammar, which is limited to the Sclavonic 
alone, that all the ye^ which occur in this pronoun, are of the same 
origin. * From istibns for istobus^ see §.244. ® §§. 21/>. and 

288. Rem. 4. §§. 215. and 285. Note *. « §. 278. §. 248. 

Comp. ‘‘/ioriim,” from the base a. Vend. S. p. 280, 

and elsewhere (erroneously s for see §§.51. 52.). ** §. 284. 

Rem. 6- §. 284. Note f- §. 231 . > * §. 274. §. 271 . 

This has found its way from the other gendi?rs into the feminine, 
where we should expect thom^ while in the masculine and neuter the ni 
has its ancient fixed position (§. 288. Rem. 4.). In Sclavonic, all oblique 
plural cases are borrowed from the maseullne, hence tyemi^ tyekh^ 

for tyami^ tyam^ tyakh^ or tami^ Uim^ tokh. Compare the often-oc- 
curring iionhahniy ’’‘Arirwm” (§. 5G*'.), Sanscrit asCim^ from the 

base d. Polysyllabic bases in Zend shorten the feminine a in the genitive 
plural; hence, not actaouhahm^ but aHanhahm (according 

to §.50**.) answers to the Sanscrit iHasnm. 

350. The weakening of the t to r/, mentioned in §• 343., 
which occasionally enters into the pronominal base ta, 
coincides with that which takes place in Greek in the ap- 
pended particle 5e, which, when isolated, is used as a con- 
junction, and to which no more suitable origin can be assigned 
than the pronominal base TO. The weakening of the vowel 
o to e resembles that which occurs in the uninflected vocative 
of bases in o (§. 201.), as also in tlie equally uninflected 
accusatives /Lte, <re, e, (§. 326.) The descent of the tenuis to 
the medial occurs also in Sanscrit, in the isolated neuter 
form i-dam, this and a-^das, that,” inasmuch as, in my 
opinion, this is the proper distribution * which with 


Cf. Infliioncf of Proiwiuns in the Formation of Words, p. 18 . 
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reference to i-darn is supported, also, by tlie Lattn' z-dbit^; 
qui~dam. In Sanscrit i-dam and A^das ax:e Unaited 
to the nominative and accusative neuter, which are the same 
in sound, and are deficient in the formation of the other 
cases, which originally may have belonged to them, as the 
Greek 8e has still left behind it, in Homer, the plural-dative 
Sea-<Tt, Be<ri (roTsSea-a-i, roTsBeat), which, according to what was 
said in §. 253. ^m., regarding the dative in e<r~<rt, sounds 
very homogenous to the Sanscrit neuter das, probably a 
weakened form of dat. As to the proof of the relation 
of the idea of the conjunction Be to that of our pronoun, it 
is sufficient to remark, generally, that all genuine conjunc- 
tions in the Indo-European family of languages, as far as 
their origin can bo traced, ai!P derived from pronouns, the 
meaning of which fretjiiently lies more or less obscured. 
Those from /xev and Be are contrasted with one another like 
“ this ” and “ that,” or “ the other and the coni»ection of 
our Gorman aOer, Old High Gernmn o/ar, with the Indian 
apara-s, ” the other,” has been already shewn else- 
where,* and in the siimc manner the Gothic if/t, “ but,” of 
which more Iwireafter, is of pronominal t)rigin, just as the 
Latin au-itm. 

351. A descent from the tenuis to the medial, similar 
to that which we have <»bserved in the Greek Be, and 
in BeTva, which will be discussed hereafter, is exhibited in 
Latin in the adverbs duin, demnm, donee, deniquo, which 
all, with more or less certainty, belong to our demon- 
strative base. Perhaps dudum, also, is to be referred to 
this class, and is to be i-egarded as the doubling of the 
base dti for tu, io, as tolus, which has retained the old 
tenuis. In Sanscrit, the doubling of pronouns, ;in which 
both are nevertheless declined, expresses multiplicity ; 
ifd yas signifies* “ whoever,” ” quicunque," and yaii yam, 

* Vocalismus, p. 155. 
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“ quemciirlffiie,'’’ Sec., and .sa snfi, tan fain. See. answers 
to them. Tift us is properly “ this and this,” “ the one and 
the other half,” hence the ■ whole. The ease is the: 
Siime with qtiisquis. In dudum, “ long ago,” the notion of 
multiplicity is equally clt?ar ; and for this reason I prefer 
viewinn^ it as the combination of two similar elements 
rather than as din and dum. The same relation, in 
a phoJibtic rcs])ect, that dudum has to totus, dum has to 
turn, which latter has been marked above (§. 343.) as the 
acciisativ^e. The circumstance, that in those j>ronominal 
adverbs the 'accusative inflexion does not stand in its cus- 
tomary sense, ought not to divert us from this mode of 
derivation; for in adverbs the case-inflexions verv fre- 
quently overstep their ordinary signification. Notwith- 
standing, it cannot be denied that, in all ])ronominal 
adverbs of this kind, or at least in some of them, the m 
might also belong to the appeinU'd }>ronoun sma, which is 
so widely diffiised in Sanscrit and its kindred languages, 
and has been conjectured to exist in ta-mcn as 
analogous to the Sanscrit locative tasmin, and in 
immo by assimilation from ismo.* According to this 
mode of explanation, in the Latin forms dum, turn, tain, 
quam. Sec., there would be exactly as much left t>f the 
appended pronoun, and the case-termi nations- combined 
with it, as in our German tlatives, as drm, wtnn, an<I the 
Sclavonic locatives, as lorn. The locativ-e would be v'ery 
suitable for dum, “ since,” “ while,” (in which time), ami 
turn in the meaning “ then,” and consequently du~m and 
tu-m would 1)0 = Sanscrit tn-smin. Old Sclavonic /w/i. 

For the meaning, “hereupon,” which in Sanscrit is expressed 
hy tntm, (literally “ from there ”), it might be better to 
refer to the ablative la-smtU, for it is not necessary 

that turn, in all its meanings, should l)elong to one and the 
— — — - - ' - - — -■ — 

*■ In the autlior's Essay on Demoiuttmtiv stanimc, p. 2J. 
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same case-form, as the m approaches very closely to the- 
terminations smtli, smM, and smin. 

352. Demum, considered as a demonstrative form, agrees 
exceedingly well, apart from the weakening of the con- 
sonants, with the Greek with respect to which the 

obsolete form demus is to be remarked. In however, 

to which the relative ^fios corresponds, there is no necessity 
to follow Buttmann in regarding the latter portion of it as 
the substantive notwithstanding the apparent induce- 

ment for so doing contained in avrfjfjLap ; but I prefer divid- 
ing thus, Trj-po^, and I consider t)j, to be merely 

the lengthening of the base TO, as according to §§. 3. 4., 
o = ^ a, and tj = WT «• Thus this tj coincides with the 
cognate Sanscrit ii, in several .pronominal derivations, with 
the base-vowel Itnigtheiied, as tyti-vnt, “ how much,” 

“ how long,” “ while,” &c.., and with the word answrering to 
it, ITIRTI^ fd-vfit. Nay, we might not perhfips venture 
too far if we were to recognise in /uoy a corruption 
of vaf, the r being hardened to /u, as we jierccive 
happens among other woi’ds in S/oeyuw = dravdmi, 
“I run,” (p. 114), the t being changed to g, which is ne- 
cessary at the end of words if the T sound is not to 
be entirely dropped, modifications which have aided us 
in explaining several- forms of impoi*tance in Gram- 
mar (§§- 152. 183.). In demnm, dfmus, however, the de- 
monstrative force is not so clearly jicrceptible as in the 
cognate Greek expression, and it lies concealed under 
the usual translation, “ then first,” t)r “ at last,” which 
dtK^s not affect the general sense of the sentence. Still 
wane dotrinm vents ? means, properly, “ now comest thou at 
this (so late a time) ? ” The time is doubly denoted ; and in 
this lies tlie emphasis, first by mme, from the pronominal 
base nu, and next by demnm. . In such advex*bs, however, 
of place and time, it is not required to express the place 
and time formally, and this is done very rarely. In 

general, the mind has to undci'Stand these categories in the 

K K 2 
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interior, as it were, of the verbal form. It is the property 
of the pronouns that they convey the secondary notion of 
space, which then admits of being transferred to time. 
Thus our xvo, “ where,” has reference to place ; ivaxm, 
“ w'hen,” to time ; da, “ then” or “there,” to both ; but the 
pronominal idea alone is formally re})resented in all three. 
When it is required to demote adverbially absolutely 
definite divisions of time, a pronoun is naturally combintul 
with the designation of time in (luestion, as in hodie, 
(T^^epov, and haute, “ to-day,” (Old High German, htuht, §. 162.). 
But if, in these expressions, one of the idt'as combined in 
them were to lose its formal designation, that of time 
would most easily be dispensed with ; the im]M)rtant 
matter being “on this” and not “on that (<lay);” and 
the langruatje’ therefore adheres more hmaeiouslv to the 
pronominal clement than to that of tinu*, which is vt?ry 
faintly seen in our haute, and even in the Old High 
G-erinan hiutu. H<'nce I cannot believe that the adverbs 
duut, demuin, doner, den/^/ue, are connectt'd with the term 
for “day” (§. 122.), which is common to the Latin and the 
Sanscrit, to which Hartung (Gr. Pai'tieles, I, 2,30). bt*sides 
the forms which have b<*en mentionetl, refers, among 
others, i/am and the Gothic i/u, “ now,” “ already,” and 
i/uthan, “ already,” as also the appendtal dam in t/ui-dam, 
regarding which se<; above (§. .'330.). In the first place, in 
the dam of tfuon-dam, and in the dem of tan-dem, wt* might 
admit the term denoting “day” without being compelled, 
from the reason given above, t<> this explanation, still less 
to the inference that tjui-dam, rpii-dem, and i-dem, also 
liavc arisen in this maimer. If (juondam contains the 
name of “ day,” then its dam approaches most nearly to 
the Sanscrit accusative HTW di/A.m from di/ti, “ heaven,” 
which, like other appellations of heaven, may also have 
signified “ day,” as a shoot from the root die, “ to 
shine,” (§. 122.), With this accusative dt/dm, agrees, 
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also, the Greek “long',” if, as Hartung conjecteires, it 
is taken from an appellation of “day,” like the Latin diu 
(Sanscrit ^ dyu, “ day.”) * On the other hand, I prefer 
referring the particle to our demonstrative base, tlie signifi- 
cant and animating force of which is evinced clearly enough 
in the way in which it is used. We return to the Latin 
donee — the more complete form of which, donicum^ has 
been already, in another place, divided into do-nicum — since 
I se<; in it a connection, in formation and base, with the 
Greek rrjviKa. “ So long as is the time in which,” or “ in 
which time,” “ how long a time,” and do here rcpi'esents the 
pronominal idea, and nec, nicum, that of time,' as it also 
actually exj>ressos, wliich will Ik? shewn hereafter, a division 


* IVvliajis wc should also class under this head >;/ue/>a, and divide it into 
fj-ficpa, considering it as “ day-time.” The fij’st inemher of the coinjiound 
would have lost the T sound of the Sanscrit base as, in §. 122., wc 

have seen )'« proceed from JJi/n, and the rough breathing would, as fre- 
<|uently hHi>pcns in Greek — e. y. in answering to jWur and 

ynkrit — siip])ly tlic place of tlie //. As regards the second portion of 
wc iniglit easily sii]iposc it connected with juepo^. If this idea be 
well founded, then f)-pcf a avouU mean ‘‘ day’s-side” or ‘‘ light-side " (of 
time). Ihit pepa admits, also, of comparison ivith a word which. In San- 
scrit, means time in general and day of thi^ week ; for hy assuming the fre- 
quently-mentioned hardening of a rto m (ef. p. 41i5), and a shortening of 
the middles vowel, we arrive at the Sanscrit which lias been before 
the subject of discussion (§. rSOJ).), and with which, too, our Wia/, Gothic nn'l 
(theme is connected. According to this view, ij-pepa would, there- 

fore, signify ‘‘ da 3 ''s-tinie,” in wliich case aJi etymological connection be- 
tween pepa and pepo^ might still exist, inasmuch as pcipopat^ from the base 
MAI* (cTjuaprai), is probably connected with the Sanscrit base rar (tr*)? “to 
covcr”nnd ‘4ochoose”; whence rara (nominative rara»0>“thc gift, lent hy 
u god or a Hrahmaii,'' ‘‘ grace”; and whence is derived, also, vora^ “opportu- 
nity,” “ time,” &e. For further particulars regarding tlie base ^tY/r (^ 
?;ri) and its branches in the European cognate languages, sec my Vocalis- 
imis, p. 100. 

t Inllueiicc of the Pronouns in the Fonnation of Words, p. 12. 
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of time. In the Sanscrit ydvut, on the other hand, 

from the relative Ixisc ya, which signifies both “ so long ” 
and “ until,” the pronominal idea is alone represented ; and 
we have hereby a fresh proof of the existence of a de- 
monstrative clement in donee, donicum. Denique, in like 
manner, with regard to its origin, appears to be related to 
TyviKa, to which it beat's a surprising resemblance, with qu 
for k, as in quis, quid, corresponding to kas, kim, 
KUiSt ko7o£, & c . 

353. The pronominal base R tn is combined, in Sanscrit, 
with the relative base ya, for the formation of a new 
pronoun of similar signification, which belongs especially 
to the Veda dialect, and, like many other Veda words, has 
found more frequent use in the European cognate languages 
than in the common Sanscrit. The a of tt/« is suppressed 
in this compound, hence Ttr tyo ; and in the nominative of 
the personal genders, as in the simple w to, the T sound 
is replaced by s ; hence syoa, .v»/d, tynt ; accusa- 
tive fynm, fydin, RTr^^ &c. The base sya, 

which is limited to the nominative, with its feminine form 
syd, }x)ssesses a complete declension in several cognate 
languages, and in the Sclavonic has found its way into 
the neuter also. The Gothic has adhered most closely 
to the Sanscrit, and tloes not permit this pronoun 
to extend beyond the singular nominative. Moreover, 
only the feminine form at remains ; and one could wish 
that a masculine syi-s, for syn-s, (according to §. I3i>) oc- 
curred with it. Most of the forms, however, which express, 
in Gothic, the idea ” he,” and its feminine, liave j>roeeeded 
frt>m the tiemonstrative base i, among which si, thf>ugh, 
{IS it were, an alien, has found its place. This si, frtnn 
the base .vy#J = Sanscrit syA, is an abbr«;viation of syo, ac- 
cording to the {inalogy of the substantive declension of 
Ukv trrwinution (Grimm's .se<'otiti strong d<H*leiisiou\ as 
Uuc\ Kvnm \W Wst* tiiiiiqd. 
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351. The Old Hi^h German sin is more exactly retained 
tlian the Gothic si. We will leave it undecided whether 
it should be written syu* which has not entirely dropped 
the Sanscrit isr d, of ^ sytl, but has first shortened it to 

o, and then weakened it to U, however, in Old High 

German, is a fevourite letter after i or y (Vocalismus, 

p. 246. Rem. 80.). The form siu, in Old High German, is 
not so isolated as si in Gothic; but from the base sid 
springs also an accusative sia, and in the plural the form 
sio, which is common to the nominative and accusative, 
and, in a Gothic dress, would be syos, in Sanscrit 

Awyd-v. Contrasted with the singular nominative 
sin, the accusative sia may appt'ar remarkable, for in 
lH)th cases similar forms might have been expected. 
The difference, however, consists in this, that the nomina- 
tive form, at the oldest period to which we can arrive by 
the history of the language, terminated in a vowel without 
any case-sign whatt'ver, while in the accusative the vowel of 
the base was protected by a nasal. This nasil, then, may 
have preserved the old tpiantity of a, just as, in Greek, a final 
a fre(|uently occurs in places wiiere a nasal was permitted 
to follow it by the old Grammar ; while, .where a short a sound 
is found originally unprotected, or accompanied by consonants 
not nasal, it is usually changed into e or o ; hence hrra, evvea 
SeKa, answering to' the Sanscrit saptan, navan, damn, tliough 
from these likewise in the nominative and accusative, ac- 
cording to §§. 139. 313., snpfa, &c. ; eSei^a answering to 
adiksham, ito^a to padam, but eSet^e to qrf^TBffT 

adikshnt, \vKe / to vrika, c^et^aro to adikshnta. 

355. Whihr the Gothic article, like that in Greek, is to 


* See p. 367, Rem. fi. ; ami Vocalismus p. 234, Rem. 31. 
t Respecting a, ns lighter than a and heavier than i, sec Vocalismus 
p. 227, Rem. 10. 
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be referred to the bases discussed in §. 343 .> iBt so, W sd, K ia, 
TIT ft}., the High German, as has been before remarked (§. 288. 
Rem. 5.), attaches itself chiefly to the compound fern. 

f^tl, and introduces this into the nominative also ; hence, 
in the feminine, t/iu (or perhaps dyit), as above siu, accusa- 
tive dta, answering to the Sanscrit tijdm, and *in the 
nominative and accusative plural (1io = tyAs. With regard to- 
the masculine, compare, with the Sanscrit nominative 
the form die, which in High German has found its way 
also into the accusative, which in this language is every- 
where the same as the nominative. In the neuter, din 
agrees with similar Old High German forms, from sub- 
stantive bases in in, as Idninniu. In the masculine singular, 
and in those cases of the neuter which are the same as the 
masculine, the compound natui*e of our pronominal base is 
less palpable ; and taking it as our starting point, or restrict- 
ing our views to it, we should have classtnl the forms d¥.r, 
ties, d'emn, dint, not under fyn, but, like the Gothic forms of kin- 
dred signification, under the simple base R in. But if tier, den, 
be compared with the cori’csjjonding feminine case's diu, 
din, and with the nnisculine plural die, without the suppo- 
sition — whitrh is refuted by the Sanscrit, Lithuanian, and 
Sclavonic — that in the latter word a retlundant i is inserted, 
which never occurs in other j)arts of the Old High Ger- 
man Grammar,* then the assumption becomes nt^cessai'y 
that der, des, dernu, dthi, have had their origin from older 
forms, as dyar, dyas ( = fyas, fyasya), so that, as 
very frequently happens in Gothic (§. 72.), in the syllable 
ya the a is dropp<;d, and the y c'hanged into a vowel ; 
just as, above, we have seen ai and ihivi spring from sya 
and thinija. The Old High German, however, very com- 
monly employs e for the Gothic i. 


* S«c- Vocali-smiis, |>. 247. 
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356. . The distribution of forms with e. and i (or y) 
and a fblldwing vowel is not fortuitous, but rests on 
an historical basis, so that the contraction to e occurs 
universally where the Sanscrit has a short a after y ;* 
but the more full form • is found only when a long d, or 
the diphthong accompanies the Indian semivowel, though 
tliia circumstance does not, in every case, ensure the more 
complete form in Old High German ; for in the genitive 
plural we find derti (masculine, feminine, and neuter), not- 
withstaiuling the Indian ^nrni fy^shum in the masculine 
and neuter, and "RTraT*^ iydsdm in the feminine ; and in the 
dative, together with di^m — ^according to Notker, dien — 
occurs, also, dem or r/ew, and this, too, in most authorities. 
The neuter instrumental diu is based on the instrumental 
which may be supposed to exist in Zend, and 
where, therefoi*e, we have, in like manner, the i or y retained 
with t>riginal long vowels following that letter. Compare 


MASCULINE. 

filNGlLAR. PLURAL. 



Urniscrit. 

OUl II, G. 

S(mJ^criL 

Old 11. a 

Nominative, 

sf/as. 

dUr, 

tf/e. 

die. 

Accusative, 

ft/mti, 

d(hu 

It/dn, 

die. 

Dative, 

fi/usmtii. 

demu. 

lyvhhi/HH, 

diem. 

Genitive, 


dr,\‘, 

NEUTER. 

tyes/uhft. 

deru. 

Noin. Acc. 
InstrumeiitJil, 

ii/nf, 

ii/(Uui, iJn/d' 

du::, 

\ din. 

tydni, fyd 
ty^hliis. 

*, diit. 


The I’est like the masculine. 


* llc*.specting the- neuter dasr, see §. 35(>. Rem. 2. 

t I cannot, however, (xuote this pronoun in Zend, except in the nomi- 
native plural masculine in combination with the relative, §. (52. 

' 'I'lu- latter is the Veda and Zend fonn, see §. 231. and §. 234. Note *. 

* 'J'lie latter the Zen<l form prc-siipposcd above. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAIi. 



Sanscrit. 

Old H. a. 

Sanscrit. 

Old If. a 

Nominative, 

syiU 

siii^, dill, 

tyds. 

dio. 

Accusative, 

fyihn. 

dia, 

fyds, 

dio. 

Dative, 

lyasyiii. 

df^ni. 

fyilh/iyas. 

didm 

Genitive, 

lymyils. 

di^ru. 

tydsdm. 

d'ero. 


“Remark 1. — I di (Ter from Grimm, whom, §.288. Hem. 5., 
I have followed, as I Iiere give die, not did, and in the 
feminine plural dio, m)t dii>, in the genitive plural d'ero, and 
in the genitive and dative singular dern, deni, without a cir- 
cumflex ; since tlie circumstance that theory, and the history 
of language, would lead us to exjK'ct a long vowel, tloes 
not appear sufficient ground for the inference that the 
original long <juantity, which has Ijeen retfiincd in Gothic, 
was not shortened in the three centuries and a half which 
elapsed between Ulfilas and the oldest High German 
authorities. Where a long vowel is not shewn by Kero’s 
doubling’ the vowtd, orNotker’s accenting it with a circumflex, 
wliich is not the cas<* in the examples before us, w^e have 
there to assume that the vowel, in the course of centuries, 
has undergone a weakening clumge. To this, final vowels 
are, for the most part, subject ; hence, also, the subjunctive 
pres<*nt preserves the e, which corrtispcmds to the Sanscrit 
i1 and Gothic ni only in persems in which the vowel 
is protected by a personal termination f<.>llowing it ; but 
in the first and tlurd ]>ersons singular, which have lost the 
personal signs, the organic length of (|uantity is also lost.* 

“ Remark 2. — It is very probable that the simple base 


* Sec §. 3.54. 

* Grimm appears to have committed a mistake in referring, 1. 72.3., to 
tile tliinl p. conj. for support of the supposed length of the e in tlie nomi- 
native plural, as at p. he ascribes to it a short e. 
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w to, was, in Old High German, originally more fully de- 
clined, and that remains of that declension still exist. The 
neuter daz has the strongest claim to be viewed as such, 
which, contrary to §. 288. Rem. 5., I now prefer referring to 
the Sanscrit /«/, rather tlian to iyat, as the syllable inlya 
has elsewhere, in Old High German, universally become tfij 
(§. 271.). Perliaps, too, the de which occurs in the nomi- 
native plural masculine, together with die (Grimm. I. 791.), 
is not an abbreviation of the latter by the rejection of the 
i, but a remnant of the simple pronoun, and therefore akin 
to the Sanscrit ^ U and Gothic thai. On the other hand, 
in Old Sclavonic, in the declension of the simple pronoun 
given at §. 319., s<;veral remains of ^he compound w tya 
have become intermingled, w’hich are there explained. 
But the forms foz, toe, tnyn, which occur in the nominative 
and accusative, together with i' (masculine), to (neuter), ta 
(feuniniue), though they contain the same elements as the 
Sanscrit w iya, mt tyA, were first formed in Sclavonic, 
in the sense of §. 284., otherwise they would not have re- 
stored the vowt'l of the fii*st pronoun, which the Sanscrit 
has suppressed (§. 3r>3.) ; thus, ti for toi, te or lye for toe, 
aiul iya for iaya (compare §. 282.). The sjime is the case 
with the compound .plural forms of the nominative and 
accusative ; masculine in, neuter tnya, feminine tyya. 

“ Remark 3. — In §. 160. I have made the assertion that 
the German dative is based on the old instrumental, as it 
often <»ccurs with an instrumental signification. I was, 
however, jiarticulai’ly impelled to this view by the dative 
form of bases in i, as yasta from the theme yasti. But if 
we make tlie division yant-a and regard the « as the case- 
termination, theix? is nothing left us but to refer this form 
to the Indo-Zeml instrumenhil. There is, however, a way 
of comparing this form with the Sanscrit dative, which 
1 now prefer, as the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, which 
are s<» near akin to the German, have retained the dativer 
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together witli the instrumental ; and the Old High Ger- 
man has prt'servod a particular form for the instrumental, 
the generic difference of which from the dative is especially 
observable in the pronoun, in which demu answers to 
tyasmAi ; but the instrumental diu, and the Gothic tM (§. 159.), 
no more exhibit the appended pronoun sma, mentioned 
in §. 165. &c., than does the Sanscrit-Zend instrumental. 
Diu agrees best with the Zend thy/i, supposed above, and 
the Gothic tM with the simple td* The form d’rmu, and the 
Gothic thamma, compared with tymnuVi. and tasmdi, 
have lost the i element of the Sanscrit diphthong $ di 
C = d + i) ; and the long A has been shortened in Gothic, 
otherwise it would fiav'e been supplied by A or The 

short Gothic a has, however, in Old High German been 
still further weakened to ?i. But to return to the Gotliic 
yasta from the theme ynati; I do not now regard the final 
a of this word as a casc-suffix, but as a Guna-vowel, after 
which the i of the base has been drt)ppe(l, togt'tber with 
the case-character, while all bases in u, and feminine bases 
in /, have lost only tin; inflexion, and not a i>ortion of the 
base with it. The same relation that suvnu has to the 
dative .sdnar-t^, from s/inu — which in Sanscrit also re- 

Cn. 

eeives the Guna — ^the feminine umlni, from the themes ansi}, 
has to the Sanscrit maiuy-e, from moli. The mastailine 
ynata, however, has not only lost the inflexion of yastay-A, 
as it must originally have been pronounced, but also the 
y, which ought to have rcverte<l to /. In the a declension 
vulfa is readily made to accord with the Sanscrit ^«n q 
. vrihdyn, and Zend rf-hrkdi ; to the latti’r it bears 

the - same, relation that thamma above does to ta-smdi. 
The feminine yitiai, from tin? theme yiltd, is as easily de- 

* The Sanscrit tyU-n-a has, according to §. 160., a euphonic n inserted, 
and tlu“ a of the Iwise changed into e by tlic blending of an f. 

•1 'I'lie latter uctiinlly tabes place in hvamme-h, hraryatmuC-h . 
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riv.ablo, in regard to form, from the dative 
as from the instrumental jihvay-6.. In both ways 

the inflexion has been lost, and the semivowel preceding it 
changed to a vowel. But if we are to believe that a 
gcmuine dative character is retained in Gcrmfin, we should 
find it in the declension of the pronouns, inasmuch as, 
for instance, the feminine form zai, in thi-zai, is directly 
derivable from the Sanscrit sy/iK from smy-di, by merely 
dropping the semivowel ; so that thizai and tasydi 

stand historically near to one another, as we have repre- 
sented in §. 172., where we expressed our belief that a\, in 
i hi zai, may be explained on the same principle as that of 
yihni ; and thus thizai must be considered as an abbrevia- 
tion of Ihizay-ai, and, therefore, as indeclinable. But if 
thizai stands for thizy-ai, and di is, therefore, in this and 
similar pronominal forms, a remnant of the Sanscrit femi- 
nine dative termination di, then the Gothic ai abovemen- 
tioiKxl is essentially distinguished from the similar termi- 
nation in yibai, “ thmfh' and austai, “ yrafiu’," as these two, 
also, arc divei’se from one another, since the i of austai be- 
longs to the theme ansfir while an i is foreign to the theme 
<>f yibai, viz. yibd, and accompanies the base in the dative 
only : while in the corresponding class of words in Sanscrit 
it is added iji seversil cases, after which is annexed the 
true inflexion, which is omitted in Gothic. But if the at 
of thizai is identical with the Sanscrit ^ ni of tasydi, 
then w’c cannot distribute the genitive thizds, into rt/- 
z~fls, and this must b<» considei’ed as an abbi*eviation of 
fhi-zy-ds ==jr^qnf^ta-sy-fh; and we should have in this,' and’ 
similar pronominal forms,* a feminine genitive' termina- 
tion ds, while elsewhere in all genders the genitive sign 
consists in a mere s. 


* To these I>clong the (strong) adjectives combined with a pronoun. 
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357. It has been already remarked, that our diescr is a com- 
pound pronoun (§. 28S. Rem. .5.), the first member of which is 
founded on the Sanscrit base w fyn, and our article (§. 353.). 
It is not, however, requisite to assume that its ie pi*esup- 
poses an ’older ia, but it may be regartled, which now 
appears to me preferable, as the unorganic lengthening of 
the (/i-ser of Notker. As regards the second part of this 
demonstrative, its declension might be assigned partly to 
the simple Sanscrit base sa, partly to the compound ay a ; 
to the latter evidently belongs the feminine nominativ'e 
deSIU ( = 1311 syd, diesc, “this,”) and the neuter plural 
nominative of the same sound. But if the feminine accu- 
sative is d'esa, not d'^sia, and the masculine dVaan, not 
des’uin, or desen, according to the analogy of den (p. 3.5(j), 
then, instead of regarding these and other analogous forms 
as remains of the simple base fr sa, ^ .vd, it may be 
assumed that the / (or y) has been dropped, as occurs in 
most cases of the declension of hirti (theme hirfla or hlrfya) ; 
so that in the plut*al, hirla, hirto, hirtem, and in the dative 
singular hirta, answers to the Gothic hyirdyth, hatrdyt^, 
huirdyam, halrdya. If this is, as I believe it is, the proper 
view of the declension of c/e.vM the declensional ditrercnce 
between der and s^r then lies in this, that it has been 
necessary to lighten the latter, owing to the incumlu’anec^ 
of the base of the article wliich is prefixed to it, and th,at, 
therefore, i is rejected ; hence d'esn, “ bane,"" but without the 
article sia, “earn.” It is remarkable that the Lithuanian 
ju’csents us wuth what appears to be the transposed form 
of our compound dieser. As such, at least, I regard the 
so-termed emphatic demonstrative szillm, in which the 
Sanscrit, subjective but compounded pronoun ^ syn, oc- 
cupies the first place, and the objective and simple k la 
the second. The first t of szUtas, which I divide thus, 
HzU-ias, is, in my opinion, a remnant of the neuter case- 
sign t (§. 155.), and presupjioses a Siinscrit synt, which 
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sya would form in the neuter, if it was used, in that gender. 
It may l)e observed, that in Sanscrit, also, the neuter case- 
sign f, at the beginning of compounds, is drawn into the 
theme, .and lat-putrm, “ his son,” is used, not ia-ptdras. 

358. The sz (^ = sJt) in the Lithuanian szis and szi/fas 
is founded on the form assumed by the Sanscrit base in 
the Vedas under certain circumstances (§. 55.), which 
cliange its s into tr sh. For otherwise the Lithuanian sz 
does not agree with the Stinscrit s, but perhaps, under 
other conditions, witli sh, e. g. in szeszi = shash, “ six.” 
With regard to the declension of szis, it is to be remarked, 
that it exhibits several eases, in which tlie / of the base 
szin, feminine sziA, has been rejected, or which belong — 
and this view is the one T prefer — ^to the simple pronominal 
base '?r sa, feminine W sA, which completes the compound 
.v.r/.v ; as, p. 486, among the cases of the simple Sclavonic 
base to, we have set*n remains of the cxjinpound w f i/n. 
We here annex the eomplcte declension of the Lithuanian 
pi’onoun under discussion, accompanied by the kindred 
form in Oltl Sclavonic, regariliiig which reference may be 
made to Rem. 1. 


SINGULAR. 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. 



IJthuaman. 

Old Sclav, 

Lith, 

Old. Scla% 

Nominative, 

szis. 

Si/\ 

. 1 

, 1 

Si. 

Accusative, 

sz:inf 

Si/\ 

SZPf), 

* . A 

Sii/if. 

Instrumental, 

* o o 

szum. 

sinif 

sztu 

sri/if. 

Dative, 

sziam. 

semu. 

szirif 

sei. 

Genitive, 

SZiO, 

seyo. 

szidSf 

seya- 

Locative, 

sziamif szemh 

sem. 

szioypf 

set. 


‘ The 'agreement with the Gotliic si (§. 363.), and, in Sclavonic, the 
complete identity with it, should not.be overlooked. M’^ith respect to the 
contraction of tlie Sclavonic theme syo sometimes to si, at otlior times to 
se, compare §. 2U2. 
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Lithuanian. 

O/d Sclav, 

Lith. 

Old Sclav 

Nominative, 

* C 

SZ'IU 

* . 

• styay 

sziy 

* 

Sll. 

Accusative, 

szti/i. 

* . 

SUjQy 

sziiiy 

Sil. 

Dative, 

szienif 

I. D. shnrfy 

sziojity 


Genitive, 

* 

sziit 

seyiiy 

SZUiy 

siy *7. 

' 


PLUUA1-. 



Nominative, 

sziCf 

Siy 

szinSy 

^ . 
sfya. 

Accusative, 

* 

-X- . 

siycty 

szrsy 

siya. 

Instrumental, 

szeisj 

simty 

* 

szonifSy 

si mi. 

Diitive, 

sziemsy 

siniy 

* 

SZOWSy 

sim. 

Genitive, 

szii/y 

sirhy 

> 1 

szn/y 

sirh. 

Locative, 

* c 

szusay 

sichy 

* 

szosdy 

si ah. 


NELTElt. 



• 

Nom. Ace. sg. 

• « « • 

sr. 



Noni. Ace. du. 

m • • • 

AV’/- 



Nom. Acc. pi. 

• « • • 

* . 

Sii/ff. 




“ Remark 1. — The com|josition of the Sclavonic bast^ .vy«, 
which occurred in the ancient period of the lan^ua^e, and 
by whicli it is shewn to be identical with the Sanscrit ^ sya, 
having been forgotten, it need not appear surprising that this 
base, which, in Sclavonic, passes as a simple one, shouUI 
be again combined with the pi’onoun which forms the 
definite declension, and which, from tlu; lii’st, forms its last 
member; hence, in the nominative singular, together with 
sy is used also sit, and in the feminine with si also siya 
(compare §. 284.). In some cases the ancient compound 
only is used, e.y. in the feminine accusative singular only 
si-yu is used, not syu. 

“ Remark 2. — In the light of thd Sclavonic modem 
compounds just nientioned, as si-t, si-ya* must be regarded 
the Old High German (of desin^, if the ^ of this form 



NS, 



is a troTitraction of a + i, as in so many other jjjaces. 

tli<!r<*fore, tin* f(*minine s‘ni is to be rt^ferred direct 
to tlie Sansei-it Tin vyd, and is, as it were, its continuation, 
lias been formed first in the (i(*rman languaj^e, by eom- 
biiiin*^ tbe^ base sa, which has been n'tained in Gothic in 
the noiniiiativi; of th<i article, with the defining element } 
(from i/o\ Compare what has been before remarked 
(jj. r;?S.S. Rem. ;J.) regarding analogous adjeetive-nominatives, 
as jt/infi'r from p/infa-ir. As a corroboration of this dis- 
tribution it mav b(* lu’re further t)bs<*rved, that each of 
the eli'inents a aial t, which are united in tlu* e of p/hifrr, 
also occurs sej)arately,’’‘ c'ach having, on dillerent occasions, 
tlive'stt'd itself of tJu* oth(*r. 'I'lius pliidtir and p'hil'ir may 
occur; — a eh'ar proof that has been contracted from 
pUnlu-ir \ for iliphthoiigs are frecpieiitly subject to abbre- 
viations, in which one of the «*h‘UM‘nts combined in them 
is lost ; as. in the Gothic, hahn, “ I have,'’’ ;nid hnhnin, 
wt* have,*’ ar<* us(*d insti'ad of lial/ohn, as is shewn 


by tin* analogy of tlu* other jiersons 
(jt'i’inan Imhem, liahthm'.s.^ Old 


and the OKI High 
High (ii'rinan fur- 


nishes ('xaniples of forms in which only the liitter element 
of tn is retain(‘d ; ;is /‘iisfi, answering U> the* Ciothic dative 


ans/iit aiul geiiitivi* aiis/nis. It is not surprising, thi'ri'fore, 
th.at, in the noinin.ativt* <if the di'linitt* {idjeetive. together 


with { --fiir) ttr aiul ir also oeeur. Gf tht'se three forms 
(/V, ur, ir), tin* first apfie.-irs to be the origin.al, siin-e it best 
admits of comparison with tire two othei’s. JJut if 
from pUntns, was tin* original form, tin* n in this place could 
not have bi'i'ii preserved ln‘yond tin* fourth century, not to 
inention the i*ightli ; as n in polysyllabic words in Gothic 
iM'fon* a iinal .V, which has from the first held this place, is 


* (.Jmir, II.34<«. 
t ('f. Vocalisinns, j». :20 


I. I. 
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regularly suppressed, or, after j/, weakened to while ai. 
is retained before a linal s. Hemv, in the s<?eond jx'rson 
singular, e<)nii)are nis, OUl High Cierinaii As, answering to 
the Sanscrit es (from fih), Latin As, <ls ^ and Grtu'k 
oig. 

359. The Lithuanian szit-fn-s has lu'en inentiojnMl above 
(§. 357.), vyhieh, with regard to its last portion, is iclentieal 
with the Gret'k auTO-2, and with tht* Sanscrit ^ e 71*/ 
(§. 3M.). 13ut the denumstrativt* base w h/ti, also, which is 
formetl of Iti + i/n, oi’curs in Idthuanian at the tMid of a 
ctnnpound pronoun. As such 1 regard jmfts ( fiiit'-s), “ tpst','" 
which r distribute thus, jut-lis : fis stands, according to 
rule, for /y/.v from fj/r/s, as i/annikL-is, “ bridegroom, ” for 
t/nu nik'kyis from i/tni nik'ky/us (§. 135.). IJiit in Lithuanian. / 
before two vowels, h- except<*tl, is changed into rr( = r//),- + 
hence dative pa-rzin-in, locative pnc-in-tnc or piifhne, instru- 
mental parziit. In the genitive pm-xln might Im^ i*xpi'ct<Hl, 
according to the analogy of .v~/o and t/minik-k-iit : wt* tiini, 
however, pi/fiAs, according to the analogy of aiciAs (§. 193.); 
tin? ftaninine geiiitiNt; pnezios agrees, lutwever, with szhis, 
and similar genitive's from b.ases in a feminine a (^d). As 
regards the first memb<*r of pn-tis, I c<»nsid<'r' it to be 
ielentical with the* Sanscrit l)ase sra, srA, whence 
srnpatn, “ self. ' Svn iM'comes pn by the? loss of the? initial 
lette'r, and the harelening eif the* r te> p, .as, in Prakrit, TiftT 
ptDti, “ thoii,’’ proceeds frenn rEpt se) in the? Hohe'iniaii e)r 

Gipse^y language? pAn, “si.st<?r,” e'ome's frenn T^'m^st'asar 
sinsri). Inde?e'd, in the' ]ironouii uiitler disernssieen, the? 
Litliiiaiiian admits of comparison vvitii the? (jripscy Ian- 
guatyc, as in tla^ latter, as lias Im^cii already pointi'd out in 


* It is to bo ob.stTvcfl that tlie .v of vuijis,^ from ru//h.s\, ‘‘Z////?/' is nut an 
original final, as billows from the Sansen-it vrika-sjfn arnl (fn*ek KvKo{a)ui, 
t for \'ocalismiis, ji. !20l. 

\ Written alw> rh. see j). loU. 
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antrthcr pl.-urts* pe lias btitui formed from ^ sva, wlicnci? 
pi‘-s, pr-ii, the foriiKir as singular, the latter as jilural 
aetaisative.'*' 


360. Wc^ turn to a jn*onominal base consisting of a 
simple vowel, vi/. }, which, in Latin and German, t^xjiresses 
the id(‘.‘i “ he,” and in Sanscrit ami Zend signifies “ this,” and 
whii'h has left, in those languagt's, no pi'optM* declension, hut 
only adverbs; as /b/.v, “from this,” “from that place,” 

and Zend hf/ia, and ithra, wdiieh supply 

the j)laet‘ of the ablative' afte'i* eomparjitives, ami signify 
” here^ ’ i.c. “ at this,” with an inherent notion of place ; 

Hi, Zend x^<^^ Him, Latin Hn, “so,” UhXnim, “now,” 

analogous with loHt'iiu'in, “tln'ii”; and also il-tham, 

“ so,” at the' bottom of which lies the obsolcite neuter il as the 
tlu'ine.t and which occurs in the Vedas also, as an enclitic par- 
ticle. J H'gard this ^ as the last portion of r//^/ “if” 
(from rhn + H), and nrf, “if not ” (from ae/ -j- //), which 
latter is in Ze'iul </<»//(§. 33.), and does not merely 

mean “ not since, like our (Je'rman niriH, it has been for- 
geitten that its initial e'h’im'iit aloiu' is negative, while its 
latter portion signifii's soim'thing real — in Zend “ this,” and 
in (iernian “ thing,” (a/-r///, from ni-irihf, (Jothie ni-vathf.s). 
From the [>rononiinal root / proceed, .also, the derivatives 
/bnv/-.v. “tin* other,” with the lannparative siiilix ; the 
accusative of which, ih‘ru-)n, coincides with the Latin 
Hrnnn, iHrisa, ami similar forms, which signify “ such,” 
ainl h/df, “ so ni.any.” N<»tw’ithstanding these nume- 

rous offshoots, which hava* surviveil the tleclension of tin* 
pronoun under discussion, its base has been entirely over- 
looki'd by the Indian grammarians ; and I believe I am 


liorliii Jahrl). Fob- p. J. 

t IVrhaps, also, tbo syllabic pen of bolapru., heaven,” is identical with 
the Sanscrit ^rar of the same meaning;. 

; (^)ini»are what is said at - W. respecting the Lithuanian szit-taa. 
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the first who hroxight it to li^lit.* The Tndinii f^rain- 
niarians, however, #?ive extmord inary (^tyinoloj^it^s foi* 
sonit^ of the abovemeiitioned words, anti derive U), 
“ so,” from ^ /, “ to jijo ifara-s, “ tln^ other,” from /, “ to 
wish ” (S. Wilson), [n some, recourse is had to idatu, 
this ”; Jind one wtaild not ht‘ entirely in error in de- 
riving from this wt>rd tins, “ from here,” thout^h tliere is 
a difliculty in seein" how from i<him as the tlu'int^ can 
spring the form //o.v by a sullix tax. We should exptH-t 
itluufns or idufas. 

;36‘I. In Latin tlu* tlnnne of is is len^tlientnl in several 
cases by an unor^anie u or o, in tin? feminine by n, anti 
it is thus brou^lit into the seetmtl anti first deelension, in 
which / is liable to he eornipted to e, especially lM*fore 
vowels. As from the verbal rot*t /, “to J?t>,” come and eutd, 
in opposititui to h, d, hints, ids, ihinn ; so frtan oiir pronoun 
come eum, po, ptirntn, Ptts, anti the feminine f<n*ms pti, rtitti, 
pftp, parnnt, all from the base which has been subsetpiently 
h‘n£)fthenetl, to whieli tlie t)bst>Iete ra-Ons also btdtnio^s. 'I'o 
the old tyjM? beloii" tnily is, id, tin? obstih'te forms iin, ihtis, 
with which aijrees the Gothic i-ntt, “ him,” i-ni, “ t<» them, ' 
(from i-h, JJ15.), and the ^^enitivt? and tlative r-Jtis, p-i, 
which are common to the thrt?t? «rentlers, and also the loca- 
tive ihi — in form a dative, aect>rtliii 5 ^ to the analogy of fihi, 
sihi (§. — and }n’obably tin? wtirtl iininu, which has bet'ii 

already mentioin?d (§, which we may supjjose formerly 

to liave been j>rtuiounce<l ininnsl, Jiinl which ct»rr<‘spontls t<i 
tin* Sfinst'rit prf>nt>ininal ablatives in stnnl, but by assimilatit>n 
approaches very clos<?ly the (itdhie tlative imma, “ to him. ” 
The tlative pi stamls isolatetl in Latin Grammar, inasmuch 
as all tjthi'r Uuses in i have |K'rmittetI this vowel tti In* 
m<?ltcd into tnn* with tin? ease-termiiiatit>n ; thus httsfi, 
from hfikH-i : the pronominal bast? i, ht)Wt?ver, escajM's this 

* liciih l. .fartili. inin. 47-- 
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(‘(tiiibiliiltioii by iKunj^ into e. In my Vocalismus 

(]). 204 ), I litvvt^ diM'ivfd the length of quantity in the dative 
ehsirnetci* from tlie (‘oin bination of tli(^ i of the theme with 
tlu^ i of the intlexioii, wliich is properly short; and 1 have 
assiimcid that bases terminating in a consonant lengthen 
tlu^ bas(? in the dative singular, as in most of the other 
eases, by an unorganie /, / thus pedi from pedt-i. As, thou, 
in this way a long / must be found almost universally in 
the tlative, this would eomc* to be regarded as the true 
sign of this ease, and e7, and the whole fourth and fifth 
de<rlensions follow the pi*evailing exam])Ie of the more 
mmu'i'ous elass of words. Cut alone rt?tiuns the proj>er 
shoi’t (|uantity. It cannot hc^ objected to the Latin lan- 
guage generally that it shews any undue inclination 
towards terminations with a long /, and thereby lengthens 
unneeessarily that letter wlum originally short ; for univer- 
sallv wh<M*e a h)ng final i is fouiul, there is also a reason 
for its length, as in the geiiitiv’e singular and nominative 
]»lural of the seecind declension it is the supj)ression of the 
final v<)Wel of the liase, which has induced the lengthening 
of the termination as a compensation ; thus in both 

<*ases, for liipid while in the dative lupd for htjutt the ter- 
mination has been inerg(*d in the vowel of the base. We 
have already discussed (§. 311). Rem. 2 ) pronominal datives 
like hti for istoi, which would be analogous to the Greek 
p-ot, (Tol, oi. 

362. 'Phe Gothic pronominal base i has two points of 
superiority over tht^ Latin base which has bt'en just men- 
tioned : in the first place it has never admitted the 
(rorniption of the original vowel to c, as generally this 
ctuiijiaratively recent vowel is as completely foreign to 
the Gothic as to the Sanscrit ; and secondly,, the theme i 
in the masculine and neuter is preserved free from that 
unor‘’-anie admixture which transfers the Latin kindred 
form from the third to the second declension, ahd has 
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produced eum for eo for e or i, ii or ci for ftv, eornm for 
him. The Gothic pronoun, by the side of which sire given 
in parentheses the forms, which have been most probstbly 
drawn from tlie corresponding Sanscrit bsise at the time 
when it wsis declined, are sis follows : — 


MASCULINK, 

siNOi'LAH. 



San-scHf. 

Gothic. 

Sanscrit. 

Gothic. 

Nominative, 


/-V, 


ri-s. 

Accusative, 

1-1)1,^ 

i-Hfty 


i-ns. 

Dative, 


2 

, t-mnuu 

{}-hhi/4is). 

i-in. 

Genitive. 


/-V, 

(i-shflni). 

• 1 
/-.re. 



VKUTKIl. 



N<»ni. Acc. 

i-t* 

i-ta. 

( i-ti-t). 

Ufa-!' 


* This form actually occurs in tin? Vedas, see Rosen's Sp(»ciincn. 
|). 10. \Vc should have sinticipatc<I hn (with short f), accordint; to the 
common declension ; but the substuiitiv'e and n*ljectivc declension has 
no monosyllabic bases in ?, and other inoiiosyllahic bases — with the ex- 
ception of those ill 6 — use am as their termination ; lienee hhhf-um for hhUm ; 
anti so, also, iy-um lui^lit be expeeted from i, sis in monosyllabic words both 
short and hm^ i sire chsinged before^ vowels into iy. The V’^eda tlialect in 
the foregoing csisc, however, has preferred strengthening the vowel of the 
base to an extension of the tc^rinination, or, wliieh is more probabit*, it Iisis 
contnictetl an existing iynm to 1m^ according to the ansilogy of the Zend 
(§-42.) ; and thus, perhaps, also the Veda cited hy Uoseii 

I.C., is a contraction of ftyam^ otherwise we must assume, that instead of 
the feminine base .vd, mentioned in §.^145., occurred, according to the 
analogy of the Zend hmi from hma (§. 172.). It is certainly remarkable 
that the j?, w'hich is especially subji*ctive, has here found its way into the 
accusative, like the Old High ilerniaii nia and Old Latin ayu;/, “ec/m," 
sum^ pum " (§. n 4o.). • (.’omp. from nwi?/, §. 2 J . 

^ Compare amm-nhya^ from aiww, whence it appears that all pronouns, 
with whatsoever vowel tludr theme cmds, liavi', in the genitive, nya^ or, 
euphonically, ^hya (§. 21.) * §. 1/57. ' §. 2.’i:k 
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363. Although in Gothic, as in Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin, tlie vowel i in substantives is appropriated 
e<|ually well to the feminine theme-termination as to the 
masculine ; still in our pronoun of the third person, where 
the idea is essentially based on the distinction of sex, so 
that that which signifies “ he ” cannot mean “ she,” the 
necessity for this distinction has produced an extension of 
the base i, in cases which, without such an extension, would 
be fully identical with the masculine.* In the nominative 
singular a tobilly different pronoun is employed, which, in 
High (Jerman, is used throughout all those cases wdiich 
are formed in Gothic from the extended base : Gothic si. 
Old High German shi, &c. (§. 354.) The affix which is 
used in Ciothie to extend the base consists in the vowel 
which, from a time far prior to the formation of the Ger- 
man language, was especially employed as the fulcrum of 
finninim* bast's, but which in Gothic appears in the form 
of o instead of <i (§. 64.) ; thus, ijjd from i -b «}, with the 
euphonic change of the i to ///, as in the plural neuter 
forms }y-a, thrii/-a (§. 233.). From the base h/o is formed, 
however, in the uninflected accusative — ^as final vowels are 
for the most part liable to abbreviation — iya, an analogous 
form to the Latin e«, earn (for iu, iam\ and in the no- 
minative and accusative plunil iyds, which are likewise 
shorteiK'd.^ In the <lative plural the identity with the 
masculine anti neuter is not avoided, and this case is, as 
might be conjectured, from the Oltl High German im, with 


* The accusative singular would, indeed, be distinguished from the 
masculine, since the feminine has completely lost the accusative charac- 
ter ; but it was there originally, and therefore the necessity for a mark 
of distinction from the masculine also existed. 

t The accusative alone occurs, yet it is probable that the nominative 
•was exactly tlie same ((Jrimin 1. TBA), in case it did not come from the 
siimc base as the singular noiniimtivo, and it would, therefore, be syos. 
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regard to which we must observe, that in Latin, also, in 
several of the oblicjiie cases, the distinction of gender is 
less attended to {e/its', ei, old me). All the cases which 
distinguish the* feminine by the inflexion spring from the 
original theme ; thus i-zni, genitive pliinil iztJ, op- 

jHised to is, immo, In Latin, also, the extension of the 

bast' i may have been eommenced in the feminine, and 
thus an analogous masculine einn have been made tt> cor- 
resjaaid to ettm, and may havt* superseded the more ancient 
}m. Similar corruptions have been adopted by the lan- 
guage in the same manner ; thus eorum woulil have been 
placed l>eside ernuni, anti tlius the turn, which probably 
t'xisted, would havi* fallen into disuse : eahns, //.v, c/.v, wt're 
followed by the masculine and neuter iis, eis, which sup- 
planted the older ihvK. 

361. If the singular nominative of the reflt'ctive pro- 
noun J?iven by the old grammarians was ’i and not ", it might 
be regarded as the kindred form of tJu^ pronoun under dis- 
cussion ; and in this view it would be t)f imporhuice that the 
V'etla accusative im, mentioned above (p. .‘310. Rein. 1.), has 
.1 reflective meaning in the pa.ssage tjuoted, and is rendert'd 
by Utjsen srmel ipsurn. Hut if " is tin? right form, then it 
probably behmgs to the Sins<-rit base* sm, sve, whence 
.sfv///«w, “ self ” (§. .31 1.), and is connected with o£, oT, c and 
itc., the latter from the base As in this word 

an / stands for an original a, which would lead us to expect 
o, so ulso ill and it di'serves notice, that, so early as the 
Sanscrit, together with .vro is found a weakened form .v/v, 
from wliich I think may b<‘ formed tlu' intt^rrogative 


* Not iu’c<'!«jarily so, as the roii'jli hroatlunit occurs alsi* in w«>r<Is 
which originally h«*<'iri with n pure vowel, as tVarepos, answering to 
I'kiilitni-H. Oil flic other hiiiul the form i' would not pciiaiiptorily 
coiiihict us to a hast- a.s initial .v has soiiictimcs liccn entirely lo.st in 
( ireek. 
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particle siut, as ncnitcr, and analogous to ^ if and 

c/iif. In favour of tlie ojunion that t belongs to tlie 
oltl reflective base, may be adduced the circumstance, that,^ 
like the two other pronouns in which tliere is no distinction 
of gender (£ 740 , trv), it is without a nominative sign. If it 
bt^Iongc’d to the base ^ i, it woukl most probably have had 
tilt* same sound as the Latino-Gothic is, unless we prefer 
regJirding t tis tlie ntmter. Tlie dative tv, from its termi- 
iiatif)!!, falls under the pronouns devoid of gender (§. 222.), 
and would, therefore, likewise belong to the reflective base. 
3'lie .accusative i'v, however, considered independently, would 
not furnish any objection to the opinion that it is identiail 
with the Latin hn and the Gothic itta.''* 


3(i5. VVe have already mentioned the inseparable demon- 
.strative t (§. irj7.). There is, however (and this creates a 
tiilliculty), another mcnle of derivation, according to which 
tliat r \^ould he identical with the ei ( = »), which is attached 


in Gothic, in a similar manner, to other pronouns, not 
to strengthen their demonstrative meaning, hut to give 
them a relative signification : izri, from is + e/, means 
" fft/i," ami sri, a contraction of signifies “yittp," in 

ac'cordance with a law of sound universally followed in 
Sanscrit (Gramm. Crit. §. 35.). It is most fre<iueutly com- 
bined with the article ; sttci, stiri, tlinfei, “ yni," “ 
"(jitut/"; thizvi, feminine ihizozvi, " cujns"; only in the fe- 
minine genitive plural ihiztU'i has as yet not been found 
to occur (Grimm III. 15.). If the first or second person 
is referred to, c/ is attached to ik and /A a: thus ikt'i, ihiwi ; 


for the Gothic relative reipiires that the person to which 
it refers should be inctirporated with it ; and as it is itself 
indeclinable, the ivlations of case are denoted by the pro- 
noun preceding it, which is then mergt'd in the meaning 


('om|>aic llarHiiijr t*ii the t'ascs. p. 1U5; M. tklmiidt Dc Pi-on., j». 12, 
iNc. ; Kiiliner, p. oUw. 
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of its attendant. ’ Alone, ei signifies “ that,” like the Latin 
(jlitMl and the Sanscrit relative neuter yat. And I have 
no doubt that the Gothic ei, in its origin, belongs to the 
Sansci*it-Zend relative base ya, which in Gothic has become 
ei, just as, in many other parts of Gothic Grammar, ei 
( = /') answers to the Sanscrit ya, as in the nominative 
singular hnirdeis from the base hairdyn* With respect to 
form, therefore, the derivation of the Gothic ei from the 
Sanscrit yn, admits of no doubt ; and since the significa- 
tions of the two words are identical, we must rest satisfietl 
with this inode of dt'ducing it, and abandon Grimm’s con- 
jecture that ei is intimately connected with ix, “ he,” or 
only allow it a very distant relationship to it, in as far .as 
the derivation of the S.ansci*it relative base ya, from the de- 
monstrativ'e base i, is admitted. The relationship, however, 
of these two is not susceptible of proof ; for as so, ta, ma, 
na, are simple primary bases, why should not such a one 
have originated in the semi-vowel y also.^ But if the 
Greek demonstrative 7 is akin to the Gothic appended pro- 
noun of similar sound, it likewise would proe(‘ed from tin? 
Sanscrit relative base, which appears to be especially 
destined for combination with other pronouns (see §. 333.) ; 
and this dis|)osition is esjK'cmlly observable in Sclavonh; 
in w’hich language that base, when isolated, has laid aside* 
the relative signification (§. 2S2.). Ht'iice, before entering 
deeply into the Sclavonic system of declension, I mistook 
this base, and thought I saw' in its aiibreviation to i 
(i, “ eum," im, “ ei ”) the Sanscrit base /. 

;J66. We return to the Sanscrit idam, “ this,” in onler 
to notice the b.ases from which its declension is completed, 

and of which each is used only in certain cases. The 

•• 

most simple, and the one most largely cmployetl, is yg a, 
whence a-smtV, “ hnir,’" a-snifV., “ hoc," fi-amin, " in hue," in 


it 


§. UW. Compare Vocalismus, p. HSI. 
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tlie dual A-bhyAm, and in the plural ^-hkis — ^analogous to 
Veda forms like asv&-hhis ivova. aiva (§.219.) — ^-bhyas, S-shAm,^ 
6-shu, exactly like U-bhyas, &c., from ta, viz. by the com- 
mingling of an i, as is usual in the common declension in 
many cases. There is no necessity, therefore, to have 
recourse to a distinct base but this is only a phonetic 
lengthening of a, and from it comes also the masculine 
nominative ’'SRI* ** ayam from ^ + fim, as n'ayam, “ self,” 

fnun .vr^ (for + om (§. 341.), Max. Schmidt is disposed 
to compare with this e the Latin of fnnn, m, &c. (1. c. p. 10.), 
and to regard the latter as an abbreviation of an origi- 
nally long e/ for support of wdiich ojnnion he relies prin- 
cipally on tlie form ari, in an inscription tt) be found in 
Orelli, and on the circumstance that, in the older poets, 
the dative ei has a long e. But we do not think it right 
to infer from this dative that every e of the pronoun is 
is originally long ; and we adhere to the opinion ex- 
pressetl at §. 361., which is, moreover, confirmed by the 
circumstance that i also occurs before vow^els ; and even 
in the plural it, iis, is more common than ei, ois. As re- 
gards, how'cver, the t)bsolete dative singular with a long e, 
it maybe looked upon as the Guna form of i; as i in San- 
scrit, according to the common declension, would form 
ft + t’. From this <5, however, which is formed by 

Guna from i, that wdiicli we have seen formed from u 
the addition of an i is different ; and therefore the Latin 
dative, even if it hatl an originally long e, would still have 
nothino- in common witli Sanscrit forms like ^bhis. See. 
'Hie e in the genitive ejiis is long through the euphonic 
influence of the j, and for it occurs, also, the form arias, in 
Jill inscription given by Orelli (N . 2S66.). AVhen, through 
the influence of a J, the preceding vowel is long, it should 
not be termed long by j)osition j is not a double con- 

* Till' length of the vowel preceding the^ inny sometimes be differently 

accounted 
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sonant, but th<* weakest of all simple consonants, and ap- 
proximates ill its natiirt* closely to that of a vowel. This 
w'cakness may have occasioned the lengthening of the 
jireccding vowel, in ivinarkahle coincidence witli the San- 
scrit, in which i and «, where they stand before a suffix 
commencing with // (y), are alwaiys either lengthened 
or strenyrthened bv the addition of a i : hence the bast's 
fir Ji and ^ sfu form, in the passive, J/ijc, sttiyv, 
but in the gerund in tjn, jUt/n, sfuf i/a* The case is dilU'- 
rent where ^ / or ^ i in monosyllabic forms are changt'il, 
before a vowel following tlu'in, into ii/ : the y which 
arises from /. /, has no lengthening power. It is st^arcely 
jKissible to give any decided explanation of the t>rtho- 
graphical doubling of the / ft)ry in Ltitin. When Cicero 
wrote MhVki, ni'iii, lit* may have ])ronounced thest' words 
as Mai-i/n, ai-ijn (Schneider, p. r^si); and we cann<»t 
hence infer that t'very initial // was tlescribed in writing 
by ii. If this wert; the cast*, \vt' slumltl be ctnnpt'lletl 
to the conclusion, that by titailjling the / the distinguishing 
the semi-vowel from the vtjwel / was intentletl, as, in Zentl. 
the medial //is expressed by dtmble i (H); anti as tltiuble 
// denotes, in 01>! Gcrncin, the //•, thtnigli a single //, espe- 
cially after initial consonants, t)Cfurs jis the representative 
t>f /r. Hut if Cicerti nit'ant ;i dtiubley by his tltmblt* /, it 
wtmid not follow that, in all c.ises, tin; language intt'iidetl 
the same. Tht' Intlian grammarians atlinit tin' tlt)ubl.ng 
of a consonant after r, as w/ry#//// ftu* sarjH!, “snake,” anti 


accruniitr<l for; a.H has liccn r!t*rivrfl from mnyior^ wlierc the vowel 

ni.-iy have been lenp^hoiiffl owin" to tho // boin^ And a ntn 

sonant must originally liave preceded even tbe^' of the )»enitive in ju.\\ 
if this tcnninatioii is akin to the feiiiiniiie Simserit •MSh 

Ueiii. 22 ), 

* (.Viinpan- what has been said in my V’i»eali.smns, p. lil.'k n';^aidin;< the 
teiidi in*y (if the / to ]>e preeed<*d hy ji v«iwel. 
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thoy admit, also, of many other still more extraordinary 
aeeumulations of eoiisonants, with which the language 
cannot he actually encumhered. But if the doubling of 
a consonant following r has any real foundation, the r 
wfmltl be assimilated to the consonant which followed it — 
as, in the Prakrit, mviui from starva, — and then the simul- 
taneous continuation of the r in writing would only be 
in order to retain the i*ecol lection of its originally having 
existe<l.* 

3G7. From tlu; demonstrative base ^sr n, mentioned in 
tin* })re<HHling paragraph, a feminine base i might have 
arisc'ii (s(ie §. 172.), whence, by the addition of the termi- 
nation tnn, so common in pronouns, the nominative singulai* 
ij/nm ((‘uphonic for i-nin. Gram. Crit. 51.) may be 
derived. As, howevt'r, a short i with ftm might become 
}i/(nn, it is unc(u’tain if the feminine of our pronoun 
should be referred to the masculine base //, or to t ; the 
former, howevei*, appears to nu‘ the more probable, since 
thus the masculine nominative aijam, and its feminine 

bfnm, would b<^ of the same tnigin, while the base / 
iloes iu>t occur uncompoundetl in tlu* whole masculine and 
neuter decU*nsion. The Gothic ii/a, “ nfm," cannot, thei'e- 
forc*, be c«)nipared with ii/am, iKn*ti<uilarly as, in §. 363., 
wc* have st*en the Gothic arrive, in a way peculiar to itself, 
but still in accordance* with the Latin, at a theme /yd 
len«>'thened from / ; but the am of the Sanscrit /ym« is 
iiiorelv tlio toriiiiiiution. 

36H. In Zend <n/am becomc's n^m (^. 42.), and 

it/am becomes tm. The neuter idam, however, 
is replaced by hnat, from the base ima, which, in 

Sanscrit, is one of those which supply the declension of 
idam. Hence, for e.xainple, c*onie the accusative mascu- 


* (’oin|Miro the iis.siiiiilation of »/, aiul its simiiltHnoous gi-nphical n-pre- 
Hciitutioii by '*'• (<»ni.inm. Crit. §.76-) 
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line imam, feminine iniAm; Zend hnein, 

imaiim. Ought we, then, to compare with it the Old 
Latin ememjor eundem, or, vrith Max. Schmidt (I. c. p. ll), 
consider it as the doubling of ein for im ? It need not 
seem siwprising that the base imn, which, in the singular, 
occurs only in this ease, and which is principally limited 
to, the accusative, should he found in Latin in the accusa- 
tive , only. I regsml ima as the union of two pronominal 
bases, viz. 'i and ma (§• 105.) : the latter does not occur in 
Sanscrit uncompounded, but is most probably connected with 
the Greek /*tV, and the latter, therefore, with the Old Latin 
emem. 

369. As i with ma has formed the combination ima, in 
like manner I regard the base ana, which likewise 
enters into the declension of idnm as the combination of ^ a. 
with another demonstrative base, which does not occur in 
Zend and Sanscrit in isolated use, but perliaps in Pali, in 
several oblique cases of the three genders* in the plural, also 
in the nominative, and in that of the neuter singular, which, 
like the masculine accusative, is nnn.^ Clough gives the 
cases in wdiich this pronoun occurs to the base h to, as 
secondary forms, as, in Sanscrit, in several cases, a jiro- 
noun is found with the compound Ha, which has na 
instead of tn. for its last portion.* We will hei'c give the 
compound Sanscrit pronoun over against the Pali siniph? 
pronoun. 


* In the feminine naturally produced to na, the « of wliieh, however, 
is shortened in the accusative if nan “ earn." 

t I write nail, not nam, as a final m in Pali, as in Prakrit, becomes an 
anusvara, which is pronouncc<l like a stifled n (§§. 9. 10.). 'J’hc original 
m in Pali has been retained only before initial sounds commencing with 
a vowel. (Bumouf and Lassen, pp. 61, 62.) Final n is likewim! cor- 
rupted in Pali to anusvani, or is lost entirely. 

X In Zend observe the feminine genitive acnanhao 

(arnanhdOHcfta, V'eud. S. p. 47), which presupposes a Sanscrit 
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Sanscrit. 

Pali. 

Sanscrit. 

Pali. 

N. Av/«/, 

so. 

etc. 

t^, nS, 

Ac. vnarn. 

Ian, nftn. 

^(An, ^ndn 

, U., nS, 

I. 

Uhia, nena. 

Hdis, 

^iebbi, 'n-Sbhi, 
(or tShif nS/ii. 

D. (•Id.smfV, 

1 

• • • • 

t((.smd, nasmd, \ 

&lcbhyas, ' 

1 

• • « • 

% 

Ab. clfi.smAf, 1 

'or tfim/id,- jmmhdfj 

vt&bhyas. 

like Instr. 

(i. «tasi/a. 

iussfu noss'a. 

ilcHbdtn, 

t^sun, n^.saiu 

L. ctasnihi, \ 

1 tiisin'ui, iift.smin, ) 


td'iv, n&tu. 

[or tam/ii, nmnh}, j 

NEUTER. 

efeshn, 

1 


N. 

fan, nail. 

rldni. 

tdni, vdni. 

Ac. cnat. 

htn, vant 

1/1 • . . • UAnt, vdni, 

efdin. enani, ( . ^ 

(or tc, n^i 

T1h‘ rest 

like the masculine, 

EKMINTXE. 


\tA, mi. 

N. 

.wJ, 

eld's. 

/ 

} or fdyo, ndyo. 
^td, nd. 

Av. tVfini, cndni. 

/#///., iviti, 

3 

vid.s, ^nds. 

[or fdyti, vdyo. 
j tdbhi, vdbhi, 

[ or tdhi, vdlii. 

I. -(yai/o.vtnti/i}, 

tih/a, n<h/o,' 

('Idbbis, 

D. (Itn.s'i/di, 

I 

• • • • 

(Vdbhyds, 

i 

Ab. 

fds.sd, ftssd. 

eldltbyns. 

like the Instr. 

G. eUmfds, 

ia.s.sd., iissd* 

P.idsdm, 

tdsriii, td-sAnan. 

L. ctasyAm, 

ftissfui, lissaii. 

&tdsii. 

tAsu. ^ 

‘ Is replaced hy the genitive. • 

Or tCsanan, 

nesdnan, os the old 


genitive is taken us theme, after suppressing the nasal, and from it a new 
one formed according to tlic analogy of the common declension. 

Observe the transposition of the long vowel. * ' In the form tissCi 
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the Pali coincidos in a ivinarkaldo iiiniiuor with tho (xothic fJrizus^ since, 
like it, it has weakened the old a to /. hovverer, is inferior to tlie 

Ciothic kindred form, in liaWiig dropjied the tiiial and in this j>oint 
ranks with the Old High German, in which the Gothic has become 
ra (p. 498). The l*ali, however, luis abandoned all final without excep- 
tion. 'File older form tasAil (by assimilation from which is not 

given by Oloiigh, is supplied by Buniouf and Lassen, witk whom, how- 
ever, tlie form tissu is wanting, though they furnish an analogous one, 
viz, (Essai, p. 117). (dough gives, moreover, the forms tiasdya 

and tassdtdyn. The fonner, like the plural genitive, appears to be 
formed by the addition of a new genitive form, according to tlie common 
declension, to the pronominal genitive form. From the form tassdtdya 
w’e might be led to an obsolete ablative, which, in Sanscrit, must have 
been still earlier /firA7////d/ — which is proved by Zend forms like? 

‘‘ea' hoc’* (§. 180.). But if we are to give to tasmtdyn not an abla- 
tive senses, but a genitive and dative one, I then jirefcr dividing it thus : 
tassd-tCiyn^ so that the feminine base td would he contained, in it twice — 
once with the pronominal, and again with the common genitive termina- 
tion. But it is probable. that the form iviamkd^ which is given by Bur- 
nouf and Lassen (Essai, p. 117) as an anomalous feminine instrumeiitah 
is originally an ablative ; for this case, in its significations, bor«lers on 
the instrumental, and to it belongs thv. appended pronoun .vwr/. But if 
imamhd is an ablative, it is, in one respect, more perfect than the Zend 
forms, like niv/a/zd/, since the Pali form Inis retainc‘d also 

the rn of the ap|)en<led pronoun j<rna — transposed to inha^ — while the a of 
avnnhnt is only an euphonic affix ■ The final 

however, in Pali, must, according to a universal law of sound, be r<aiiov4*<l, 
^s in the imusculine ; and thus the ablative nature of imanthd might the 
more easily lie hid before the discovery of tiu* Zend form. 


(170. I have already, in my review of Forster’s Grammar,* 
and before I became ac<|aainted, tliroiig^h the Pali, with the 
isolated pronoun, considered the Latin conjunction warn as 
an accusative to be classed here ; and I have there also repre- 
l^ented the Sanscrit ena as a compound, and (rompared the 
Latin onim with its accusative cia/m. It will, however, 
* he iK'tter 'to refer mim. as also nnm, to tlu' ftuninine accu- 


* lleblelh. JalirhiicluT, 18Ifk p. 47-1. 



in Lft^ itlifl^^elaewdiere^^]^ amoag^ btl)|^ KOE^liii^;- 

nunc,j.e. "at^is (time),’' whicli.^].c^riiave- expjiiyi^ 

/uttc, af analogous to time. But if '^uftc ait9 ‘nunc av&-T:^ \ 
accusatives* tl^eir nc would appear tp be ,^in to* the Grtilei; ' ' 
vixa, ani tunc mig|it be compared to njviKa,i. which 
more hereafter. With respect to num. an^ enir^, we 'may 
safer to §. 351 with regard to tlie possiUlity^ in similar pro- , 
nominal formations, of their m being a* remnaiit of the 
appended pronoun «ma. There is no doubt, howeVer^of thb • 
pronominal derivation of all these adverbs. We may retnark* 
in this resp^pt^ our German den% and the Latm quip-pe from 
quid-pe, to which with regard to its last syllable, from 
nam-pe (compare §.<.) is analogous. The Sanscrit kinckot 
■ « moreover” (euphonic for kimeka), may be regarded as the^ro- • 
..toty^e of qiit^, for it consists of kim ** what ? " and eha.(coTifi 
monly “and”), which takes from it the interrogative meaning, ■ 
,and is in form the same'as guc, which also, ii^ quisque, removes 
' the jnterrogatiye signification. The syllable pe, however, of. 
quippe is, in its origin, identical with que, and has the same re- 
lation to it that the i&lic vipue has to quinque. As- regards 
the relation of ^e t of enim to the a of nam, we may ^fe|;.to 
that, of canting to tango, and similar phenomenfi^ also to the 

Pali twsd compiled wi% tasM (see Table, §. 369.). Thb Greek 
vtv, like fjttv, has a weakened vowel, which appears also in the 
Sanscrit inseparable preposition ni, “down,” whence has ^sen 
our German niedikr, Old High German ni-ddr (p. 382),*whicii 
bears the aame relation to ha that the neuter interrogative 
jEriw. does to *tiie masculine kas. A u also, (n analogy 
/ witW; ku’tan, ’ “ whence ?" kthtra,; " where ?” lias^ 

> ||>eei( idev^oped in oiir demonstrative, and appears in the iii- . 
terregal^ve paHicle ‘g n«, with which., we c^pare .the< 
Latin nun»,and the Greek vv, which. Ip lend, itfe ^rtty 
in us^ w. identical* with ^na.* *On tl^e bi^ej hairS, in 

■ ' ' f. ^ •* .. 

Compare Hartung, Gmk PAttfclest fb .89. % . 
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vw» nun, **now/'’ which likewise belongs to the base na or nu, 
the orig^nfd. demonstrative signification is retained more 
truly. Are we to sunpose in the v of this word, as being 
a necesshry coi^ption of final p, a remnant of the appended 
pronoun sma, and that the vowel preceding lias been 
lengthened in compensation for the loss of the rest ? Then 
vvv would perhaps admit of comparison with the Pali locative 
nasmin, or namhi, and the cliange of a to e would have first 
taken place in Greek through the influence of the liquids, as 
<wv answers to the Sanscrit sam, “ with.” Our nun. 
Gothic nu, is likewise related, as is also noch, as analogous 
to dock. The Gothic forms are nauh, ihauh, to the final par- 
ticle of which, uh, we shall recur hereafter. 

371. The Sanscrit negative particle ifnn, which appears 
in Gothic in the weakened form ni, comes next to be con- 
sidered; in Old Sclavonic it is ne, ni, the latter only as 
a prefix.* So in Lithuanian, in nUkas, *'none,” (ni-ekas, 
compare Sanscrit '^ilras, **one,'') and kindred compounds; but 
elsewhere it is found as ne : in Greek it is lengthened t 9 vij, 
but only at the beginning of compounds, as v^ueptas, : 

in Latin it is found only as a prefixt in the form of ne, nl, ne, 
ni (nefas, nefandum, neque, nisi, nimirum). This negative par- 
ticle occurs in the Vedas with the signification shut, which 
points at its pronominal derivation.t At lehst I think that 
we cannot assume a different origin for the particle in the 
two significations which are apparently so distinct : for if 
the idea ya, “ yes,” is denoted by a pronominal expression — 
in Latin by i-ia, in Sanscrit by ta-thA, in Gothic by yai, of 

which hereafter — its opposite may be contrasted with it, as 

* 

dieses, “ this,” to yenes, “ that,” and tf nn would therefore 

* See Kopitai's Glagolits, p.77. 

t I regard the conjunction ra as u corruption of me t|T ntH, as 
nam>,. probably^ from marro (s^ Vocalumns^ p. 105). 

X Compare my Review of Rosen's Vpda Specimen in the Bcrl. Jahrb. 
Dec. 1830. p. 055, 
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simply direct to what is distant; for to say that a quality or 
thing' does not belong to an individual, is not to remove it 
entirely, or to deny its existence, but to take it away from 
the vicinity, from the individuality of a p^son, or to place 
thei|^r 9 on on the other side of the quali^ or thing designated, 
and represent it as somewhat different. But that which, in 
Sanscrit, signifies "this,” means also, for the most part, 
" that,” the mind supplying the place, whether near or remote, 
and the idea of personality alone is actually expressed by the 
pronouns. The inseparable negative particle UTo, too — in 
Greek the a privative — hs identical with a demonstrative base 
(§.366.), and the prohibitive particle 3iTmd=/o7 belongs to 
the base ma, (§. 368.), and the Greek n^;ation ov admits of 
being compared with a demonstrative, as will be shewn here- 
'ofter. Observe, further, titat as «T na in the VMas unites the 
relative meaning “as” with the negative, so the corre- 
sponding ne in Latin appears both as interro^tive and 
negative ; in the former sense affixed, in the latter prefixed. 
It is further to be observed of the Sanscrit na, that wh^n 
combined with itself, but both times lengthened — thus •|T«|| 
ndnd — it signifies “ much,” “ of many kinds,” as it were, 

“ this and that as totus also has been formed by redupli- 
cation (§.351.). The Sanscrit expression, however, is inde- 
clinable, and is found only in the beginning of compounds. 
We may here mention, also, the interrogative and asseverative 
particle ndnam, which I agree with Hartung (l.c. If. 95.) 
in distributing into' Ad-nam, since I regard nd as the 
lengthened form of the nu mentioned above, without, 
however, comparing nam with nAman, “ name,” as the 
pronominal base na appears to me to be sufficient for the 
explanation of this Indian nam, as well as that in Latin ; which 
latter, likewise, Hartung endeavours to compare with 'vninT 
ndman, “name.” 

372. We return to the compound URf ana, the last element 
of which has been considered by us in §. 369. From ana 

mm2 
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comes, in Sanscrit, the instrumental masculine neuter 
an^na, Zend ana (|. 158.), feminine anai/f% 

Sclavonic onoyA (§. 2^6.), and the genitive and locative dusil 
of the three genders anayds, which, in Sclavonic, has become 
on4 for onoyd (§.273.). In Lithuanian, ana-.v, or an-s^ig- 
nifies that/* feminine ana, and, like the Sclavonic on, ona^ 
ono, of the stime signification, is fully declined, according to 
the analogy of tas, la, t\ fa, to,* being, in this respect, superior 
to the corresponding words in Sanscrit and Zend. To this 
pronoun belong the Latin and Greek an, av, as also the 
Gothic interrogative particle an (Grimm. III. 750.), though 
elsewhere in the three sister languages the n is thematic ; 
which is especially evident in Gothic, where, from a tlieme 
ana in the accusative masculine, only on could be formed, 
and the same in the neuter or annta. Vor the Greek and 
Latin we should assume that ana had lost its final 
vowel, as we h.ave before seen int Una abbreviated to 
*£N (§. 308.). But if the n belonged to the inflexion, or to 
the appended pronoun w sma, which appears to me less 
probable, then the simple base v a (§. 306.) w'ould suliice 
for the derivation of an, av. 

373. As the Latin pre{X)sition inter is evidently identical 
with the Sanscrit nntar and the Gothic undar, our unter 
(§§. 293. 294.), and i is a very common weakening of u, wc 
must class also the pre]K>sition in and the kindred Greek cr 
with the demonstrative base v«T ana, although in and ev, con- 
sidered by themselves, admit of being i*eferred to the biise 
l(i,-and the relation of ev0a to the Zend m(o j idha, ‘*here,'* 
might be deduced through the unorganic commixture of a 
nasal, as in a/jopta, amho, answering to the Sanscrit uh/ulu and 
Sclavonic obali I now, however, prefer regarding the v of 
er-da, ev-der, which bear tiie relation of locative and ablative 
to one another, as originally belonging to the base, and ev 


* Sre Kopitar’ti Ciiagolitn, p. .'SO. 
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therefore, and the Latin in, the pronominal nature of which 
is apparent in inde, are connected with the Sanscrit Vrf ana. 
The 2 of e/y, from evy, appears to me an abbreviation of the 
suflix (re, which, in forms like 7r6<re, d,Wo<re, expresses direc- 
tion^to a place, just as eT-y is an abbreviation of e<r-<ri, of 
$60t, npos of itporl. There would then be a fitting reason 
why e/y should express direction to a place: it is opposed in 
meaning to ev, just as our hin, “ towards,” to hier, “ here,” only 
that the Greek expressions have lost their independent sig- 
nification, and only precede the particular 'place denoted of 
' rest, or to which motion is implied ; like an article the 
meaning of which is merged in that of its substantive. The 
preposition dvd, like the Gothic ana, our an, has preserved 
more perfectly the pronominal base under discussion : dm is 
opposed to Kara, as this side to that side.* The Gotliic anaks, 

“ suddenly,” may likewise, in all probability, be classed here, 
and would therefore originally mean “ in this ” (moment). 
Its formation recalls that of dtra^, the f of which is perhaps 
an abbreviation of the suffix K<y (§. 324.). If the Gothic ks is 
connected with the suffix of such numerah adverbs, then the 
removal of the k has been prevented by the close vicinity of 
the s, though elsewhere the Gothic is not indisposed to the 
combination hs. In Lithuanian, an-day, from the base ana, 
points to past time, and signifies “ that time,” “ lately,” while 
ta-day refers to the future, jand means “ then.” 

374. The base ana forms, with the relative ^ ya,' the 
combination ^rxtanya, and, with the comparative suffix m 
taro, antara ; both expressions signify "alius, and have 
dropped the final vowel of the demonstrative base; for which 
reason the Indian grammarians do not admit vsiT anya to be 
a compound, any more than the previously discussed bases 

* Compare §. 105. and Demonstrative Bases and their connection with* 
different Proj) 08 ition 8 and Conjunctions, p. 9, passim. ^ 
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|IT (yo, ^ sya ; nor do they see in antara any comparative 
su£Sx,* particularly as» besides the irregularity of its forma- 
tion,t it is removed, by its signification alsa, from the common 
pronomipal derivatives (§. 292.), and expresses, not *' the one,'’ 
or "the other,” of two, but, like ^IR. itara, ‘*the other” 
generally. In Gothic corresponds antkar, theme anthara, 
which has the same meaning ; in Lithuanian aniras, " the 
other,” " the second in Latin, {dter, the n being exchanged 
for I (§. 20.), on which also is founded the relation of alim to 
VRtr anya-St the base of which is preserved complete in the 
Gothic ALJA.X The Greek oKKog is removed one step 
further than a/iu.9 from the original form, and, like the 
Prakrit annot and the Old High German adverb alles, 
** otherwise,” has assimilated the y to the consonant preceding 
it (compare p. 401.). On the other hand, anya exists in 
a truer form, but with a somewhat altered meaning, in Greek, 
viz. as ei'iof, " some,” which may be well contrasted with the 
Sanscrit-2^nd, anyS^ "alii.'* From the base’ENlO comes also 
eviore, " sometimes,” as analogous to aWore, exaoTore, &c., 
for the derivation of which, therefore, we need not liave 
recourse to evt Srct or e<rrtv ore. In Old Sclavonic, in 
signifies " the other,” and its theme is ino, and thus the y 
of the Sanscrit-Zend anya has been lost. The feminine 
nominative in Sclavonic is ina, the neuter ino. 

375. Together with anya, antara^ and Haro, the Sanscrit 
has also two other words for the idea of "another,” viz. 
nnit opart?, and xn, parch The former may have sprung 
from the prepdiition apa, "from,” as apa itself from the 
demonstrative base nr a. With it is connected, as has been 


* Anya is derived from an, " to live,” and antara fiwm antOy "end.” 
t The regular form would be anatara. 

1 Alya^undr, " aHentgenut” alyai vaihtai, ** other things,” atya thrS, 

** elsewhere" (p.S84 et a). ,In the nominative masculine I cotycctnre 
alyi$y not oHs (p. 368, Rem. 7). 
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already observed (§.350.), our ei6«r, Gotliic and Old High 
German afar (§. 87.), the original meaning of which is still 
evident in abermals, ** once more,” aberglauben, superstition,” 
abertmtz, “ false wit.” In Old High German afar means, 
also, “ again,” like the Latin Uerum^ opposed to Uara-a, 
“ the other.” xn,para, is derived by apocope from apara : 
it is more used than the latter ; and if it has derivatives in 
the Europciin cognate languages also, tlie Latin perendie may 
be among the first to be referred to a word which signifies 
“ another.” It should properly signify “ the morrow,” but the 
' use of language often steps beyond the limits of what the 
actual form expresses ; and thus, in the word alluded to, by 
** on the other day,” not the next following is implied, but the 
day after to-morrow. The language, therefore, proceeds 
from ** this day ” (hodie) to eras — in which an appellation of 
day is not easily perceived — and thence to “ the other day,” 
perendie, the first member of which I regard as an adverbial 
accusative, with n for m, as in eundem. In the Sanscrit 
pari-dyus, “ morrow,” par6, on the contrary, is apparently in 
the locative, and the last member in the accusative, if we 
regard it as the contraction of a neuter divas;* but in parS- 
dyavi both are in the locative. The Latin peren occurs also 
in perendino, perendinedio, the last member of which guides 
us to another Sanscrit appellation of day, viz. to flpf dina. 
But to dwell for a moment on eUwts and xn^para, I 
am of opinion that these two expressions are united in ves-per, 
ves-perus, and eairepa, as it were divas-para, which, 

.if we look upon para as a neuter substantive, would signify 


* I prefer this derivation to that I fermerly gave f Kleinon Graram. 
p. 323} from dyu with an, irregular « ,* for from divas the step b as eaqr to 
dyus as from div to dyu. Divas, however, does not occur alone, but in- 
stead of it divasa : still the cordpounds divas-pati, ** Lord of Heaven,’* or 

of day,” and divas^rithivydu, ** heaven and earth," shew the trace of it ; 
for in the latter it b impossible to regard a« as a genitive termination. 
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the last, latest part of the day,” and para, used adjectively, 
and prefixed to another appellation of day, aetually occurs with 
this meaning ; for parAhna (from para + ahna) signifies the 
later, or ai^^ part of the day (see Glossar.) as pArvdhna does 
the former, or earlier part. Consequently vesper would stand 
for dives-per ; and this abbreviation of tlie appellation of day 
will not appear- more remarkable^ than that of dvis to 
.bis. With respect to the loss of a whole initial syllable, I 
.may refer to the relation of the Greek petpa^, petpaKtov to 
kumdra-s, ” boy,” wlxich, by the suppression of its 
middle syllable, but with the retention of the initial one, has 
been corrupted to #copo;, Kovpos. We turn now to another 
trace of in. para, “the other,” in Latin, which we find in 
the first portion of pereyer and peregrinus, and which we 
could not well suppose to be the preposition per, Pereger 
would consequently signify being in another land,” like the 
Old I^igh German eli-leidt, and peregrinus, '* who from another 
land.” We might also refer peT'-perus to tlie same source, as 
the reduplication oi perus-inSK^para-s, in which the “bad 
and wrong ” is opposed to “ the right,” as the other. In the 
cognate Greek irepitepo^ the fundamental meaning has taken 
a more special direction. Lastly, the particle irep remains to 
be mentioned, the use of which is more of a pronominal than 
a prepositional nature. A word, which originally signifies 

otlier,” was well adapted to give particular emphasis to a 
relative, so as to bring prominently forward the persons or 
things denoted by it as other than those excluded. ' In this 
light let the French nous autres, vous^autres, and *our German ^ 
wenn anders, “ provided that,” be considered, which is more 
energetic than the simple ivenn, “ if.”* From ^K.para comes, 

* Remark, also, the apparently pleonastic use o&ZiAXoc ; and similar phe- 
nomena in tianscrit, ns Nal. 1. 14, in which men are opposed to tlie gods 
and to other beings not human, os Nowhere among the gods or 

Yakshos exists such beauty, nor amongst (others) men was such ever 
before seen or ht*ard of," 
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in Sanscrit, pdra, “ the further shore,” and from this pdraydmi, 
»1 complete”: to the former answers itepav, to the latter 
•nepata.* In German, in the word under discussiou the idea 
t)f -“other ” has been changed to that of “far,” Gothic /atrra, 
“ far,” the second r of which seems to have sprung from n by 
assimilation. In Sancrit, even para occurs in the sense of 
“ far,” in the compound pcurdsu, “ dead,” having life removed. 

376. The Gothic yains, (theme yaina) yenett “ that,” Greek 
kcTvos, cKeivos, (.i^lol. Krjvoq) and Doric rijvos, correspond, in 
respect to their last element, with the bases in the cognate 
languages which are^ compounded with na, no; among which 
we may especially notice anas (ans) “on,” which has the 
same meaning in Lithuanian and Sclavonic. In the Doric, 
rijvos, like Ttj\tKos, njvtKa, the vowel of the article is 
lengthened (comp. §. 352.), and the i^lic Krjvo^ has the same 
relation to the interrogative base KO, that has to TO. 
But in Ke7vost to which CKeTvos bears the same relation that 
cfjLov does to fxov (§. 326), instead of the base-vowel being 
lengthened an < is introduced, and the o is weakened to e : 
compare, in the former respect, the Sanscrit d and the com- 
pound (§. 369.). So, also, in the Gothic yain(a)s, 

“ tliat,” an i has been blended with the Sanscrit relative base 
ir ya. But if in German, as in Sclavonic, a y preceded the 
old initial vowel, as in yesmy =^xflipfasmi, Lithuanian eami, 
“I am” (§. 255. w.), yains would then shew itself to be a 
cognate form to dna, “ this,” the real countertype of 
which we have, however, already found in the numeral 
ains, theme aina (§. 308.). In Greek, tlie word Seiva, theme 
AEIN,. may also be classed here. It is a plural neuter, 
wliich has been peculiarly dealt with by the language : its ei 
has the same relation to the o of the article that kcivos has 
to KO {k6t€, Korepoif), and the tenuis has been removed, as in 
Je beforementioned (§. 35Q.). The v, however, of AEIN can 


* Compare Vocalismus, p. 177, &c. 
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scarcely be connected with the appended pronoun /Sf no, 
but is more probably a mere phonetic affix, as in TIN, of 
which hereafter, and in many words of our so-called weak 
declension (§. 142.). 

377. The Zend demonstrative base a»»a» ava, this,” has 
been already repeatedly mentioned. In it wc find a new 
and powerful confirmation of the proposition — ^which is one 
of importance for the history of language — that pronouns 
and genuine prepositions are originally one ; for in the 
Sanscrit, in which ava has been lost as a pronoun, it lias 
remained as a preposition, with the siignification “ from,” 
“down”; as ava-plu, ava-tar if'i), “ to spring from,” “to 
descend,” but the original meaning of which is “to alight down 
or at this (place).” In Sclavonic, ava has been changed, ac- 
cording to rule (§. 255. a), to ovo, which signifies “this” and 
“tliat”: its fern. noin. ova is almost identical with the same 
case in Zend — ^ as»a} ava. \V ith this form is connected the Greek 
aw of awT^,* in which, after the suppression of the final vowel, 
the V lias been changed to a vowel. When used alone the pro- 
nominal nature of this base is most apparent in avBi, “ here,” 
which, therefore, is not to be regarded as an abbreviation of 
a^odt, for it is quite as natural for the locative suffix to be 
attached to aw as to other pronominal bases. With the same 
signification as a2d< we might expect to find awfia, as analo- 
gous to ovBa and to the 2^nd avadha, which corre- 

sponds in its base, suffii^ and signification. But the Greek 
expression does not occur alone, but only in combination 
with evBa in evravBa for evBavBaf; and so, also, the ablative 
adverb avBev is retained only in tile compound evrevBev 
(p. 480). The indeclinable aw, the use of which is not opposed 
to its pronominal origin, has probably lost some suffix of 


* CompAre p. 387, Rem.*. 

t §. 344. p. 480. The derivation of ivravOa given at p. 387 mnit bo 
coirectcd accordingly. 
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case or of another kind. If it were a neuter for avr or avB 
the suppression of the T sound would accord with a universal 
phonetic law (comp. §. 155.). Perhaps it is an abbreviation 
of avBis, which has the same meaning, or of aure, which latter 
agrees in its formation with the pronominal adverbs rore, otc, 
wore, though the signification has diverged. 

378. Through a combination with the comparative suffix 
is formed avrap, ** but>” with reference to which we must 
again advert to our German aber (Old High German a/ar, 
“ but,” ** again”) with the Sanscrit apara, ** alius.*' The sufiix 
'of avrap is distinguished from the customary repos by the 
preservation of the original a sound, and in this manner cor> 
responds exactly to the SanscritJ aniar (§. 293.). The Latin 
au-tem, on the other hand, appears to contain the superlative 
suffix, as i-iem in opposition to i-terum.* The i of Umus 
might easily be corrupted to e in a word terminating with a 
consonant. I now, however, prefer regarding the suffix tern 
of i-tem and au~iem as not originating in the Latin language, 
but as identical with the suffix ^ tham» which, in Sanscrit, 
likewise occurs only in two pronominal adverbs, .viz. in 
U-lham, ” so,” and ka-tham, “ how ? ” with regard 
to which it may be left undecided whether their tham is con- 
nected with the superlative sufiix with a phonetic alteration, 
just as thama in prathamas, " the first” (p. 379). The 

Latin au-t appears to me an abbreviation of au-ti, so that it 
agrees in its formation with uU, ut, and iti in Uidenh as also 
with the Sanscrit '*so.”t ^Tith r^;ard to the au of 

aufugw, auferot I see no adequate reason for dissenting from 
the common opinion which regards it as a weakened form of 


* Compare Heidelb. Johrb. 1818, p. 479, and Pemonatrative Bases, 
p. 14. 

t The i of iti’dem might also be regarded as the weakaodng of the a of 
tto, caused by the addition of weight through tlie dem. 
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ab.* * * § On the other hand, the Sanscrit inseparable preposition 
ava, mentioned above (§. 377.), evidently re-appears in the 
Homeric avepv(a,f without the ancient connection between 
this prepositional av and the particle av being thereby re- 
moved, as, as lias been remarked above, the Sanscrit preposi- 
tion ava and the Zend demonstrative base of similar sound, 
are cognate forms. 

379. It has been elsewhere pointed outt that of the three 
forms into which the originally short a in Greek has been 
distributed (e, o, d), most frequently e occurs in places where 
a Sanscrit a is combined with u ; more rarely the weightier 
o ; and the still heavier a never.§ The Greek diphthong av, 
however, corresponds to the Vriddhi diphthong ^ffu, as 
ndus : its a is therefore long, and is found as 
such in vdoy, &e., for vctFof = «Tmir nAvas. If, then, the 
final vowel of the Indo-Zend ava, Sclavonic ovo, be removed, 
and then the u, formed by the melting down of the v, be 
combined in a diphthong with the initial vowel, we should 
have ev or ov. As, however, av lias arisen, we must regard 
the leqgthening of the initial vowel as compensation for the 
final vowel, which has been suppressed. This compensation, 
however, does not take place universally; for as ovr is plainly 
shewn, by its use, to be of pronominal origin, || it may be best 
compared with our demonstrative base avor of which it is 


* Without this weakening, affero, from nhfero, would be identical witli 
itjfftro, from adfero ; and the cliange of the b into the cognate vowel may 
have taken place in order to avoid this identity, as, vice vereH, the u of 
tluo (originally a v) seems to have been lianlcned into b in bie. If, ibr 
tliis reason, au has arisen from ab on one occasion, it might be still further 
adopted without its being occasioned from a view to perspicuity. 

t Compare A. Bcnary in the llerl. Jahrb. May 1830, p. 784. 

X Vocolismiitt, p. 193, &c. 

§ Tltis combination produces ^ 6 (§. 2.), which, before vowels, is re- 
solvcid into av, as, gav-Sm, *^bovum,” from gd. 

!) Compare Hartung II. 3, 8cc. ^ 
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further to be remarked, that, in Zend, in de(>arture from 
§. 155., it forms the nominative and accusative neuter, not 
by but by m. For avem, according to §. 42., aHm must 
be employed ; but in its place we have the irregular form 
aom, and the same in the masculine accusative.'* 1 agree 
with Hartung (1. c.) in considering the Greek ovv likewise as 
an accusative, whether it be masculine, or, as we may assume 
from tlie Zend aom, neuter. The negative particle ov is 
also to be classed here, according to what has been said in 
§. 371., and before, in my Review of Rosen’s Veda Specimen 
regarding the derivation of negative particles from pronouns : 
it has the same relation to ovk which, owning to its termina- 
ting with a consonant, is used before vowels, that, in Latin, 
the prefix ne has to nec, an abbreviation of netjue. Ovk is, 
therefore, an abbreviation of ouki (with the change of the 
tenuis, ov-xjl), the ki of which is, perhaps, connected with the 
Sanscrit enclitic pronominal base chi, of which more 
hereafter. To this chi the cha, which is likewise . en- 
clitically used, and with which the Latin que is identical, 
bears the same relation that kas, who,” does to its neu- 
ter kim. If, then, the syllable ki of ovki is connected 
with the Indian fV| chi, it is also related to the Latin que of 
neque (compare §. 380., sub finem.) 

380. It remains for us to shew that an offshoot of the pro- 
nominal base ava exists in German also. Such is our auch, 
the demonstrative signification of which is easily discoverable 
in sentences like er ist bUnd, und auch lahm, “ he is blind 
and also lame,” in which the auch adds to the quality ” blind,” 
as “that,' pnother “ this : ” he is lame and this “ blind.” The 
auch performs the same service for a single quality that the 
conjunction doss, “that,” does for an entire member of a sed- 
tence ; for in sentences like “ I am not willing (ckiss) that 
the should come,” the conjunction doss expresses generally 


* Compare Ba^buf's Ya^na, Notes p. 6. 
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or only grammatically, the subject of . my will, and “ he 
should come ” expresses it particularly and logically. In 
Old High German, auh (fluh, ouc. See.') has other meanings 
besides auch, also, which are elsewhere expressed only by 
derivatives from pronouns, as denrtf aber, sondem, “for,” 
“but,” &c. (see Graff I. 120.), and the Gk>thic auk occurs only 
with the meaning “for.”* If auch, also, were the only 
meaning of the conjimction imder discussion, in all German 
dialects, we might suppose it to be connected with the 
Gothic aukan, “to increase.”^ But wh;^t connection luivc 
denn and sondern (“for” and “but”) vrith the verb “to in- 
crease?” Moreover, verbal ideas and verbal roots are 
the last to which I should be inclined to refer the deriva- 
tion of a conjunction. All genuine conjunctions spring 
from pronouns (§. 105.), as I have endeavoured to shew in 
a particular instance in my Review of Forster’s Grammar.t 
But whence comes the ch of our auch ? I do not think 
tliat it can be regarded in the same light as that of dtich 
and noch, which have Ix^en likewise explained as pro- 
nominal formations,^ but, in Gothic, terminate with h (nauh, 
thnuh); while our auch bears the same relation to the 
Gothic auk that mich, dich, sich, do to mik, ihuk, sik. The 
k, therefore, of auk may perhaps, in its origin, coincide with 
that of the so-called pronominal accusative, and, like the 
latter, belong to the appended pronoun ?i| sma (§§. 174, 1.75.), 
which, in Zend, becomes hma, but in Prakrit and Pali is 
transposed to mha. But if the pronoun ava were used in 


* The meanings “bat” and “also,” which I have, in accotdonee with 
Fulda, given elsewhexe (Demonstrative Boses, p. 14), rest on no authority,- 
as Uliilas gives attk only -when answering to the Gteek (Grimm III. 
272 ). 

t Compare Sanscrit Hh, “ to collect," whence tamuha, “ crowd.” 
t lleidclb. Jahrb. 1818, p. 478. 

§.870 and Demonstrative Bases, p4|||B. 
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Pali, its ablative would be ammkd and locative avamhi (comp. 
§. 369 . Table). In the Gotliic auk the sounds which surround 
the h in these forms are lost, and the final vowel of the base 
is suppressed, as in the Greek dvros . With regard to the 
guttural, however, auk bears the same relation to avamhd, 
avamhi, that tk, “ 1 " does to ahan. If, of the forms of 
negation mentioned at p. 533 , the last were the original 
one, we might suppose the to be related to the Pali 
pronominal locatives in mhi, as % usually represents 
the Sanscrit and Pali ^ ^>(§. 23 .). 

381 . As regards the etymology of the base ava, the 
first member of it is easily perceived to be^the demon- 
strative a, and the latter portion appears to be analogous to 
iva, " as,” from the base i, as also to iva, “ also,” “ merely,” 
&c., and with the accusative termination ivam, “ so,” from 
the base i (§. 266 .). ui-va and ^va, therefore, would be 
as closely connected as a~na and i-na ; and as from the 
latter has arisen the Gotliic term for the numeral, “ one,” 
(theme aina, §. 308 .), so from Sva would come the Zend 
numeral for ** one,” aiva, with a prefixed, according to §. 38 . 
In Gkithic corresponds aiv (theme aiva), which, however, as 
" all time,” i. e. eternity, answers to the cognate form 
in Zend as logical antithesis, or as “ another ” to ** this.” 
It may be observed, that it is highly probable that our aU, 
Gothic aUs, '*omnis''‘ (theme c^a), has been formed by assimi- 
lation from the base alya, and has therefore expe- 
rienced the same fisite as the Greek Old High 

German alles, “ else,” and the Latin ille, oUe. In Sanscrit, 
from the energetic subjective demonstrative base so, “ he,” 

“ this,” “ that,” (§. 345 .^ arises the general term “ all,” viz, 
“every,” plural sarvA “ all,” and the adverbs 
of time ^ER[T soda, and VifT sand, “ ever ” : from the latter 
comes the adjective TnrnnT sand/ano, “perpetual.” The 
final member of sarva is identical with that of our aoa, 
and ifViia; and, with respect to the r, analogous 
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focms to^sarva occur in itaV'M, “ then*” and kar-hi, “when ? ” ^ ■ 

the h of which I consider as an abhreyiation of dh, fnd^^ Tv: 
the whole.^2bi as a cognate sui&x to the Greek' di (cemj^ji^'C 
§. 23.). Thus exclusive of the prefixed pronoun 

agrees wiil^ rpSh and kar-hi with irodi, from xodi. In ** 
G^^c, ilta-r, “there,” in our dar in immerdart (always) 
darbrinffent “ to offeP,” dardellent “ to represent,” &c., and 
hm-r, “where?” (compare tvar-um, “wherefore,” ipor-mut ? 
“whence,” &c.)-the syllable hi or dhi of the Indian, pro- 
totype is wanting. We may notice, also, the compound,. 
hw/fyisi “which ? ” the last member of which belongs to • 

' ^e 'Swscri^ reMtive base it ya. In Lithuanian we have" 
in kiUur (kU4ur),‘ “ somewhere else,” a form .Analogous to 
the Gothic locative adverbs in With the San^rit sarva, 
“every,” may be compared the Old High German «dr, 

“ omnuie,” our seAr, “ much.” But to return to the Gothic 
base aiva, we see clearly enough the pronominal origin of 
this word in expressions ike ni am “ nunquam" ni aiva dayH, 

“ on no day whatever,” and still more in our ye. Old High’ 

* German io, to, which latter has been formed from aiv, by 
' suppinssing the a, and changing the v into a vowel ; and by 
this alteration it has become estranged froqi two, “ eter^ 
nity.” A word, however, signifying merely eternity or 
time, would scarcely have entered into combinations like 
h-man, “ aliquis,'' our *‘fema^r in vrhich io may be re- 
garded as equivalent to the Zend ofra, “ one ;” so, also, in 
'h-wikt, ** aiHquid,''' literally “one thing,” or “any one 
thing”: uMh means “anywhere,” and, with respect to its 
r, agrees with the abovementioned locative adverbs (fhar, 
hvar)i and, ih regard to its entire final syllable, with pro- 
. nouns compounded ^th na, no(§. 376.); and this affords a 
striking proof tiiat the preceding to cannot, from its origin, 

' * The Indian grammarians assume, without cause or resson, a sufBx 
rAi for both these expr^ions, and distribute them thus, tta-rhi, ka-rhi. 
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be a term for denoting time. Perhaps, however, tho Old 
■“*High German io is not in all places the corruption of the 
Gothic aiv, for a short way of arriving at it is through 
the old relative base n ya. It is certain that the 
Lithuanian yw belongs to it, wliich, in its use before com- 
paratives in sentences like yS bagotUsnis yu szykozlSsnis% 
“the richer the more niggardly,” corresponds* exactlj^ to the 
use of the German language, only that the same expression 
is always retained in the corresponding sentence, v-^ich 
may be done in German also, as, in Sanscrit, .‘the idea, of 
one* is expressed by attraction, after relatives by ya, and* 
after interrogatives by ka (see §. 308.). The Lithuanian 
yu, however, is clearly the . instrumental of the base-yo, • 
which elsewhere signifies “he,” but, in this kind of ex- 
pression, retains the old relative meaning. In Lithuanian, 
yo may be used for yu; and if this is not merely an ab- 
breviation of yS (yao) it is the genitive of the pronoun 
referred to ; for yis (for yus), “ hp,” forms, in the genitive, 
yo. Rubig renders “ the sooner the better,” by yo pirm- 
yaus yo geraus^ Graff (I. 517.) rightly compares the Old 
High German .io with this Lithuanian yo, and the former 
must therefore be distinguished from the io, which are 


* The meaning of this is, that if, fn Sanscrit, a sentence be interroga- 
tive, the object of tlic verb likewise becomes interrogative, os it were by 
attraction, instead of being, as in English, indefinite. Thus, in the passage 
referred to §. 308., ^ ^ ^ 11111401 ifhr ka/Aan sa 

purushah pdrtha kan ghdtayati hanti kam^ How, O I’artlia, can that 
spirit cause to bo killed whotn^ can it kill whom ? ” The same attraction 
takes place in a relative sentence. Thus, in the Second Book of the llito- 
padesa, T^^tjad^va rSchatS yasmai bhav£t 

tat tatya sundaramf “ Whatever is agreeable to whomsoever (in EngUdii it 
would be ‘ to any one soever’), that to him will be beautiful.” — Transla- 
tor’s Note. 

t As addenda to §. 306. may be noticed the uninflected comparatives, 
which accord with the superlatives in aus-us (§. 307 .). 

N N 
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corruptions of the Gothic aiv. In Latin we find a form 
corresponding to this aiv (theme aivci) in atvum which has 
quite lost a pronominal signification. It may be left 
undecided whether the Greek aiw should be referred to 
this class. But we must remark that the syllable va of 
am, Ha, and iva, is, as it appears to me, of itself 
a pronoun, and connected with the enclitic vat, “as.” 
Perhaps the v is a weakened form of m (§. 63 .), and iva 
therefore connected with the demonstrative ima. Observe 
that the derivative suffixes vat and mat, in the strong 
cases vant, mant, are completely identical in meaning, as 
are also min and vin. 

382 . We come now to the relative, the base of which 

is, in Sanscrit and Zend, ya, feminine yd ; and the off- 
shoots of which, in the European cognate languages, have 
been already frequently mentioned. With respect to the 
Greek of, y, o, answering to the Sanserit yas, yd, yat, we 
may notice how frequently the Indian is represented 
by the Greek spiritus asper. And of has the same rela- 
tion to yas that o/xerf has ta the Veda yushm^, “ye,’' 
vfTfuvt} to Tptt yudhma, “ strife,” to yaJerit and 

jecur, a^co to yaj, “ to' honour,” “ adore,” y/xepos to 
yam, “ to restrain.” The circumstance, that the relative 
is dialectically replaced by the article, is as little proof 
of the connection of the two, as our German welcher, 
“ which,” being replaced by the demonstrative der, “ the,” is, 
that it is cognate to it in form. Since, as early as Homer, 
the use of the true relative is very common, and the 
relative expressions Saos, ofof, ^\{kos, rjixo^, answer to the 
demonstrative derivatives rdiros, roios, Ti/^ikof, r^fios, we 
may find in this alone sufficient evidence, exclusive of 
proofs drawn from the Sanscrit and other cognate lan- 
guages, of the original existence of a distinct relative 
base in Greek. 

383 . In Zend the relative occurs also with a demonstra- 
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tive meaning : thus we frequently find the accusative 
yim in the sense of hunc. This guides us to the 
Lithuanian yis, “ he ” (euphonic for yust §. 135.),* accu- 
sative yin. The dative yam corresponds with the Sanscrit 
yasmAi, Zend yahmAi ; as does the locative yame (§. 176.) 
with yasmin, yahmi. In Sclavonic, ye is the most perfect 
form that has been retained in the masculine and neuter 
singular of this pronominal base (see p. 353) : in the neuter 
plural ya agrees most exactly with the Zend and V^da yd 
(§. 255. a.), just as, in the nominative singular feminine, yd 
(ya-sAe, “which”) corresponds to the Sanscrit-Zend yd. The 
masculine form i is derived, as has been already remarked, 
by suppressing the vowel of the base, and vocalising the y, 
and thus resembles tolerably closely the Gothic relative 
particle ei ( = *!'). In Gothic, however, there exist deriva- 
tives from the base under discussion, which are even yet 
more similar. For instance, the conjunction ya-hai, “ if,” 
springs from it as the cognate form of the Sanscrit 
which signifies the same. The suffixes alone differ. The 
Gothic bat is a corruption of 6a, and 'uppears in this form 
in the compound thauh-yaba. There is an analogous form 
to yabai, yaba, viz. iba, ibai* which is used particularly 
as an interrogative particle, and pi’oceeds from the prono- 
minal base i. Combined, also, with the negative particle 
m, iba means “ if ; ” thus niba (for ni iba^ as nist, “ he is 
not,” for ni ist), “ if not,” where we must remark that the 
Sanscrit it connected with iba, as regards its base, 
likewise means “ if and, indeed, in like manner only 


* In Zend the t of yim is not produced by the euphonic influence of the 
y, for we also find dim for dHtn (§. 343.), and druyhim for drughSmy from 
drugh, “a demon.” 

t Compare Demonstrative Bases, p. 15, and Graff (1. 75), who assents 
to my opinion, but designates the pronominal bases as adverbs of place, or 
locative particles. 


N N 2 
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in combination with particles preceding it ; so that nM 
(na + it), “ if not,” is, as it were, the prototype of the Gothic 
n-iba (see §. 360.). It can hardly be that the suffix, also, 
does not contain somewhat of Sanscrit. I conjecture a 
connection between the syllables va in iva, “ as,” iv-a, 
“ also,” &c., and that of e-vam, “ so,” or what almost 
amounts to the same thing with the enclitic vat, “ as.” 
And thus the derivation of the Gothic adverbs in ba mav 
be shewn.* It cannot appear surprising that the v is 
hardened to h, for in Bengali every Sanscrit v is pro- 
nounced as b, and in New German, also, we have b 
for V in the older dialects. In Lithuanian the v of 
the Sanscrit iva, “ as,” is altered to p, as we have before 
seen pa formed from ^ sva (§. 359.). No more satisfactory 
derivation, therefore, can, in my opinion, be given for pro- 
nominal adverbs terminating in ipo or ip, than from the 
^ iva above mentioned, particularly as the latter is con- 
stantly subjoined, as ^ tad iva, “ as this.” So, in 
Lithuanian, taipo or taip, “so,” i,e. “as this,” from the base 
ta + ipo ; kaipo or kaip, “ how ” ? kittaipo, kUtaip, and 
antraipo, antraip, “ else.” Another view of these impres- 
sions might be taken, according to which i would be 
allotted to the principal pronoun, which would be regarded 
as neuter (§, 157.); thus tai-po, kai-po, &c. In this case 
the vowel of the Sanscrit iva would be lost in Lithu- 
anian ; but I prefer the former opinion, and believe that 
the Gothic hvaiva, “ how ” ? taken as hva-iva, must be 


* Not abOy for the a belongs to the adjective base ; hence those in u 
have, not v-aba but u-bnj bnt those in ya^ for the most part, lay aside 
their final vowel, and form i-ba for ya-ba. Examples : frSdaJta, “ intelli- 
gent,” from FRODA (jaom. firdtha) i harda-ba, “hard,” from HARDU ; 
andaugi-ba, “ evident," perhaps from the substantive base ANDA UOYA 
(nominative arukiugi\ “ visage." The full form is seen in gabaurya-boy 
‘‘waling." 
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referred to this class ; for it cannot appear remarkable that 
the termination va, in Gothic, should not have been every- 
where hardened to ba, but that a trace of the original 
form should be still left. But if the " so,” answering 
to hvaiva, does not, as has been before conjectured, belong 
to the Sanscrit reflective base ^ sva (§. 341.), I should then 
regard it as analogous to hvaiva, and divide it thus, sh-va, 
so that it would contain the demonstrative base sa, men- 
tioned in §. 346., from which, in Sanscrit, comes, among 
other words, sa-drisa, “ similar,” literally “ appearing" 

like this.” But to return to the Sanscrit yadi, “ if,” its 
di is probably a weakened form of the suffix, which we 
have seen above in Hi, “ thus,” and elsewhere, also, in 
ati, “ over,” and altered to ftf did in adhi, “ to,” 
“towards.” The Prakrit (§. 19.) has quite dropped the 

T sound, just as the Lithuanian yey ; through both languages 
the Greek el is, as it were, prepared ; as to the connection of 
which with our relative base I have no longer any doubt, 
as all is regular as far as the suppression of the semi- 
vowel in the initial sound ; and by a similar suppression 
we have not been prevented from recognising the Veda 
yushm^, “ ye ” in the >£olic v/xfxeg. 

384. The Gothic particle yaw, which in the signification 
“ whether ” coincides with the Sanscrit yadi, which to- 
gether with “ if” means also “ whether,” supports the 
derivation of ba from va, given above ; for yau is, for the 
most part, in the same relation to yaba, that, in Lithuanian, 
taip bears to the more full taipo. The form yau, however, 
probably owes its origin to a time when, in more perfect 
accordftice with the Sanscrit, yaha for yava was still used, 
whence, after suppressing the a, yava must be formed, as 
e.g. the base thiva, “servant,” in the nominative thius, 
accusative thitu But if yau arose at a time when yaba 
was already in use for yava, we should have to notice the 
relation of the Latin au (avfugio, aufero) to cd>. The 
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Lithuanian has likewise a particle yau, which is connected, 
in its base at least, -with the Gothic : it signifies already," 
i. e. “ at this " (time), and therefore reminds us of jam, 
which, in Latin, is the only remnant of the pronominal base 
under discussion. Perhaps the u in the Lithuanian form 
is the dissolution of a nasal, by which yam and yau would 
be brought still closer, and the latter would be related to 
the former, as buwau, “ I was," to the Sanscrit 
abhavam (compare §. 255. g.). With the Latin Jam and 
Lithuanian yau must be classed, also, the Gothic yu, “ now," 
“ already,” which, in respect to its u, is an analogous 
form to the nu, “ now," mentioned above (§. .*^70.), and, with 
than, forms the combination yuthan, “ already," This fur- 
nishes a new proof that yu is proliably but an abbreviation 
of the Sanscrit ^ dyu, “ day for if this were the case, 
it would follow that the demonstrative, and thanyu or thayu 
would be used, as in Latin hodie, and Old High German 
hiuiu, in Sanscrit a-dya, in Greek afyiepov. The Old High 
German ie in ie zuo, whence our jdzo, jelzf, is probably a 
weakened form of the Gothic yu, and literally signifies 
“ to this," with a preposition subjoined. It first occurs in 
an inscription of the twelfth century (Graff I. 616.), for 
which reason it cannot be matter of surprise that the u is 
corrupted to e. 

385. There remain to be noticed, in order to complete 
the list of the remnants of the Sanscrit relative base, the 
affirmative particle yu, yai, (compare §. 371,) and the copu- 
lative yah, “and," “also." The form ya may be taken as 
neuter, analogous to the interrogative hva, “what," and, 
like the latter, it is indeclinable. The more usual form 
yai may have sprung from ya, through the inclination, 
which the a manifests, even in Sanscrit, to form a diph- 
thong with the addition of an i (§. 158.). Hence there 
arises an apparent affinity of declension with the sole pro- 
nominal neuter in Lithuanian, viz. iai. The copulative 
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particle yah is identical in its final h with the Latin que 
and Sanscrit ^ cha, which is likewise subjoined, and which 
owes its origin to the interrogative base ka, on which 
we will bestow a closer examination in the following 
paragraphs. 

386. The interrogative bases in Sanscrit are three, ac- 
cording to the three primary vowels, viz, ka, ku, ki. The 
two latter may be looked upon as weakened forms of the 
first and principal one, for which reason I shall take them 
in the order of the diminution of the weight of the a* 
From ^ ka springs the whole * declension of the masculine, 
as also that of the neuter, with the exception of the singular 
nominative and accusative kirn. The neuter kat, 
which is obsolete as far as regards its isolated use, and on 
which the Latin form quod is founded, is easily recogn^ed 
in the interrogative particle kach-chil, euphonic for 

kat-chil : it also appears as the prefix in expressions like 
kad-adhvan^ “ a bad street,” literally “ what a 
street!” Other interrogative expressions are similarly 
prefixed, in order to represent a person or thing as bad or 
contemptible, as I have already previously noticed.t But 
since then my conjecture regarding the cognate form in 
Sanscrit has been still more confirmed by the Zend, where 
kat is actually the common neuter of the interrogative. 
From the masculine and neuter base ka springs, in Sanscrit 
and Zend, the feminine base kd, which, according to §. 137., 
appears in the nominative singular without inflexion. 


* Vocalismus, p. 227, Rem. 10. 

1* Kad for kat, according to §. 93*. 

t Gotting. Auzeig. 1821, p. 352. Wilson, on the other hand, follows the 
native grammarians in deriving both the interrogative particle XcoriicAtV and 
kad-adhvan, and similar compounds from kat for kut, ** bad”; and it ap- 
pears tbat the connection of the prefixes kat and ku with the interrogative 
has quite escaped the Indian grammarians. 
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None of the European cognate languages agrees better 
with the twin Asiatic sisters than the Lithuanian, in which 
the niasculine nominative Aos is completely identical with 
the Sanscrit kas, over which, too, it maintains this 
superiority in the retention of the original form, that its s 
remains unalterable, and is not liable to suppression, while 
. the Sanscrit kas is changed into kah', kd, and ka, according 
to the quantity of the initial sound following, or before a 
pause, and rt^taius the original sibilant, according to a 
universal law of sound, only before t and th, and 
changes it before ^ ch ^ vhh? or ^ (A, into the sibilant 
of the corresponding organ. In the corresponding Zend 
form there is this remarkable peculiarity, that, if followed 
by the singular of the pronoun of the second person, the 
latter combines with the preceding interrogative, and forms 
one word — a combination which is of course only phonetic, 
and has no influence on the sense. Though I have no 
doubt this combination lias been occasioned simply by the 
tendency in several languages to unite s and t, or th, still 
in the case before us a conjunctive vowel has been, in the 
course of time, introduced in Zend ; and indeed, according 
to the oldest MSS., an e* in the sense of §. 30. As, however, 
in the edited codex of the V. S., in two out of four passages 
in which kasWiwaiim, “ who thee,” should be 

read, we find instead kas^ thwanm ; and in one passage, 
indeed, these words occur combined, but still with a long S, 
kasSthtvanm ; and, in the fourth case, there is an erroneous 
reading, kasithwanm j I was therefore formerly of opinion 
Gramm. Crit. p. 327.), that we might consider the i or i, 
combined with kas, as analogous to the Greek demon- 
strative V, a conjecture which must be withdrawn, owing to 
the various readings since published by Bumouf, and the 
inference (l. c. p. 108) thence deduced. With the dative 

t Bumouf’s Ya^na, Note R. p. 134. 
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and with jusy nd* man/' j 9 as^ kas forms, without 
an auxiliary vowel, the combination kaiU, juuyj^At^ 

ka&nd (Bumouf 1. c. p. 409.). 

387. According to §. 116., from the Sanscrit-Zend-Li- 
thuanian interrogative base KA must come the Greek 
KO, which, retained in Ionic, has elsewhere become no, from 
the easy interchange of gutturals and labials. The declension, 
however, of this KO or nO is disused in favour of that of 
rtV, and the only remains of it are adverbs and derivatives, 
as Kore, wore, kwj, Korepov, irdrepov (see oRiiT^ leaiaras, “ whe- 
ther of the two?”), Koaos, itotros, koTos, iroTog, which are clear 
enough proofs of the original existence of a #cdf, < 07 , k6. 
These form the foundation of those cases of the Latin 
interrogative and relative, which belong to the second 
declension, viz. quod ( = ^a»^ kai), quo, and, in the plural, 
qui, quorum, quos. The plural of the neuter qu<B differs 
from the common declension, according to which it should 
be qua. The form qucR, hovrever, may have remained 
from the dual, which is otherwise lost in Latin, and may 
have assumed a generally plural signification ; for qu<B 
agrees, as has been already remarked (§. 234.), exactly 
with the Sanscrit dual ^ M. The Latin feminine is 
founded, in the cases peculiar to it, on the Indo-Zend 
feminine base kd: compare, for instance, quam with 
kdm, qudrum with kdsdm, qtUls with kds. The 

singular nominative qutB, however, is remarkable, stand- 
ing isolated in Latin grammar as the neuter plural no- 
minative just mentioned ; for the demonstrative hie (of 
which hereafter), is, in its origin, identical with the pronoun 
under discussion, the feminine nominative of which 
should be qua, which it actually is in the compound ali- 
qua, &c. Whence, then, the forms quee and hee-c? If 
they are not corruptions of yua, for which no reason can 
be assigned, or weakened forms of the originally long qua 
(§. 137.), by the last element d (=d + ci) becoming i, there 
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is no course left but to regard the ce of qua:, h<B-c, as a 
remnant of the feminine character mentioned in §. 119. 
As, however, in Sanscrit and Zend, the masculine and 
neuter a of the primitive is dropped before this feminine 
and from ^ lea might be formed, in the feminine base, ki 
(compare §. 172.), but not k&, I now prefer, contrary to my 
former opinion,* the explanation pointed out above — ^that 
the long d, which should be found in the uninflected no- 
minative of bases in d, has for once been weakened, as is 
usual in the vocative of the corresponding Sanscrit class 
of words, in which ^ sut6t ( == suta't) “ daughter,” bears 
the same relation to suld that gu€B does to ^ kd ; and, 
secondly, with the complete abbreviation of the d, which, in 
Sanscrit, is the case only in a small number of vocatives, 
e.ff, ’snu ammo, “ mother,” from ammd. 

388. In Gothic, according to a universal law of permuta- 
tion, the old tenuis of the interrogative base lias passed into 
h ; and as gutturals freely combine with v, with this A a v 
has been joined as euphonic ; hence HVA from ^ ka, and, in 
the feminine, HVO (according to §. 69.) from Tfxkd. The v 
has remained alone in our wer, " who ?” We have before 
drawn attention to the masculine nominative hva-s, with re- 
spect to its grammatical importance (§. 135.), and have re- 
marked that the feminine nominative /tvd, as also sd, "this,” has 
not admitted, owing to its being monosyllabic, the shortening 
of the d to u, which takes place elsewhere in this case (§. 137.). 
In the neuter hva the inflection ta is wanting, in which re* 
spect the Old High German huaz (Old Saxon huat) is more 
perfect. In Old Saxon, according to §. 255. a., a masculine 
and neuter base ko and a feminine ka might be looked for ; 
but the simple declension of the interrogative does not occur, 
but only that compounded with the definitive, originally 


* Influence of the Pronouns in the Formation of Words, p. 3. 
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relative pronoun (§. 282.): hence, nom. ky-i {ko-i, §. 255. rf.), 
ka-yot ko~e, genitive masculine and neuter ko~ego, feminine 
ko-eya, &c. The same principle is followed in Old High 
German, only the cases do not occur in which the combina- 
tion of the interrogative base and old relative base would be 
most perceptible, with the exception of the instrumental 
huiu (—hwiu), our wie, the simple form of which would be 
huu ihwu). It is a question whether huiu be really an in- 
strumental, and not from the Gothic hvaiva, “ as ” (p. 540). 
The feminine, if it were used, would be, in the singular nomi- 
native, huiu, and, in the plural, huio (Grimm, 796). The mas- 
culine singular forms huHr, hues, hvemu, huVn (or huenan) ; and 
the case is the same here with regard to the more concealed 
appended pronoun, as above with di^, des, d'emu, den (§. 356.). 
The Old Saxon, on the other hand, has, in the masculine nomi- 
native singular huie, clearly the old relative base, just as in the 
demonstrative ihie, which, latter forms the truest countertype 
of the Sanscrit base w tya (§. 353.). The Middle Nether- 
landish shews, in the whole masculine singular of the inter- 
rogative, the appended relative xf ya, the semivowel being 
corrupted to i and the a to e ; but the guttural bf the inter- 
rogative base has disappeared, and only the euphonic affix w 
has remained ; thus, to-ie, w-ies, w-ien, w-ien. With respect 
to the latter portion of the word compare the Sanscrit yas, 
yasya, yasmdi, yam ; the Lithuanian yis, yo, yam, yin ; and the 
Gothic yis, yis, yamma, yana, contained in hvar-yis (p. 536). 
The Old High German yenir is also to be viewed in the 
same light, the base of the old relative being added, that is to 
say, to the Gothic base yaina; and what has been said above 
(p. 504) of de^r applies to the long Perhaps, too, the 6 of 
the locative adverb ionir, “anywhere” (p. 536), which has 
been before mentioned, is to be viewed in the same light, as 
from iona~ir. The feminine of yener is yenu, with i suppressed 
(compare §. 288. Rem. 5.) ; on the other hand, in the Middle 
High German jeniu and, according to Notker, eniu, and in 
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the masculine, enSr. If these forms, in which the initial y is 
wanting, are not abbreviated from yener, yeniu, but genuine, 
then they would belong to the Sanscrit ana, **this,'’ and 
Ldthuanian anas, Sclavonic on, “that” (comp. Graff, I. 398). 

389. We turn to the second interrogative base men- 
tioned in §. 386., viz. ku, from which spring only the ad- 
verbs ^ ku-tra, “ where ? ” and ku-tas, ” whither ? ” 

perhaps, also, ^kva, “where?” if it is to be distributed 
into ku-a, not into k'-va; fui*ther in the Zend m< 3)^ kutha, 
“how?” which would lead us to expect a Sanscrit 
kulhd, for which, however, katham is used ; for ^ 

ku is prefixed in a deteriorating, derisive sense, as in 
kutanu, “ having an ugly body,” properly “ having a 
what sort of body?” a title of Kuvera. fn Zend this ku 
occurs as a prefix to verbs, where it gives additional emphasis 
to the negative expressed by ndit, and signifies “ any 

one.” Thus we read in the beginning of the Vendidad, 

nSit kudat sdilim * y^idhi zi n6it azem daidhyanm, &c., “ no 
one could have created them if I had not created them.” 
Under this class might be brought the Latin genitive curjus 
and the dative cu-t, which in a measure belong to the fourth 
declension, as the obsolete forms quojus, quoi, from the base 
QVO—KO, "Sika, do to the second. It is not requisite, 
therefore, to consider the ' classical forms cujus and cut as 
corruptions of quo-jus, quos ; for us the base cu, as is apparent 
from the Sanscrit and Zend, is in its origin equally old with 
QVO, from it may have proceeded cujus, cut, cujas, or cujatis. 


* This appesTs to me an abbreviation of and presupposes a 

Sanscrit ish-Hcat together with itdvat (from ita, §. 344.). The initial S 
lias been dropped, but has left its influence on the sibilant following : 
hence saitim for shdiHtn (§§.61.52.), not hdittm. Remark the 2Send 
»hdu, mentioned before, as compared with the Sanscrit osdu, unless 
the conjecture mentioned §. 55. is well grounded. 
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which may liave existed together with qiiojus, quoi, quojas, as 
quid, from the base QVI, together with quod from QVO. 
Considering, however, that, in Sanscrit, the whole interroga- 
tive declension, with the exception only of kim, comes from 
the base ka — on which the Latin QUO is founded — just as in 
Lithuanian it all comes from KA, and in Gothic from HVA ; 
and that the rarely-occurring base ku has, in the European 
cognate languages in particular, left us traces which can be 
relied upon ; — under these considerations I now prefer, con- 
trary to' my former opinion,* deriving cujust, cui, from quojus, 
quoi ; so that, after rejecting the o, the semi-vowel preceding 
has been clianged into a vowel, as, in Sanserif u frequently 
appears as the abbreviation of the syllable va, as ukta spoken 
for vakta, and even in the Latin cutio (jconcutio') from quatio. 
Qu, however, =skv, if the v in this place be pronounced like 
the English or German w — and the Latin like the Gothic 
(§. 86. 1.), loves the euphonic addition of a v after gutturals ; 
hence the forms QT'O and HVA, in the interrogative, corre- 
spond in their difference from the Sanscrit, Zend, and Lithu- 
nian KA, and thus qVa, and the Gothic ahva, “ river,” shew an 
agreement when contrasted with the Sanscrit op, water,” 
with the common interchange between gutturals and labials. 
We must observe, also, the relation of angVis to the Sanscrit 

uhi-s, “ snake,” and Greek If. then, as I doubt not, 

cujus, cujas, cui, spring from quojus, quojas, quoi, as cum, 
“ since,” from quum, cur from quote, then we must also derive 
uter, vii, ut, ubi, and unde, from lost forms like quoter, &c., and 
the latter would correspond tolerably w'ell with the Gothic 
hvathar (§. 292.). It is certain that uter, and the other inter- 
rogative and relative expressions commencing with u, have 
lost a preceding guttural, as amo has, compared with 
kdmaydmi, ** I love,” and nosco, nascor, from gnosco, gnascor. 
The more perfect cubi, cunde, is still preserved in the com- 

t Influence of Pronouns in the Formation of Words, p. 3. 
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pounds ali-cubi, ali-cunde as the root of the verb substan- 
tive is retained more truly in the compound participles ah-sens 
and pr<B-sens, than in the simple ens, answering to the Sanscrit 
sat, nominative san, accusative santam. Under this head are 
to be classed, also, unquam, usquam, uapiam, usque : the in- 
terrogative meaning, however, is removed by their lost ele- 
ment, just as in quisquam, quispiam, and quisque. In abbre- 
viating cu (from QVO) to u all these forms agree, in some 
measure, with our German iver, “ who ? ” in which only the 
element which has been added for the sake of euphony, 
according to §. 86. L, has remained of the consonants which 
belonged originally to the base. It might, indeed, be as- 
serted, that the u of ufer, and other interrogative expressions 
beginning with u, has nothing in common with the euphonic 
V of the base QVO, but that it is the original a of SR Aa weak- 
ened, and that thus uter is a corruption of kataras, by 

simply dropping the k and changing the a to u. To this it 
may be objected that u in Latin does, indeed, often enough 
correspond to an Indian a, but still principally only before 
liquids and before a final s : the ^ a of ii|!?fU9 katara-s, how- 
ever, it might be expected, would, under the most favourable 
circumstances, remain unchanged, or, more probably, be 
altered to 6, as in Korepov, or to e or f. 

390. The third interrogative base "fts ki is more fertile 
of derivatives than ^ Xm, both in Sanscrit and in the cog- 
nate languages. From it comes the word kim, “what?” 
(as nominative and accusative) which has been frequently 
mentioned, which is so far isolated in Grammar, as other- 
wise substantive and adjective neuters in a alone make m 
the sign of the nominative and accusative singular (§. 152.), 

* I do not think that tiicaa words can be distributed thus, alie-uhi, aiic- 
unde, and that we can assume a coDo^onnd of ALIQUI with ubi, unde ; 
but as eii, as the abbreviation of ALIO, is the fink member of the com- 
pound ali.qma, so it is also that of ali-eubi and oH-cunde. 
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and bases in i use the simple theme. We should have 
looked, therefore, for ku or, according to the pronominal 
declension, before sonant letters kid. Of the 

prior existence of this form there can be scarce any doubt, 
after what has been before said of the neuter ^ U and 
chit : it is, however, confirmed by the Latin quid and 
the Lithuanian kittur elsewhere, which I regard as a 
compound, and distribute thus kit-tur, with regard to which 
the szit-tas before cited (§. 357.), may be again brought to 
notice, which, with reference to its lost portion, is identical 
•with that of kit-lur, of which mention has been before 
made as locative adverb. That, in Sanscrit also, there 
existed a masculine nominative kis, as prototype to 
the Latin quis, perhaps with a more full d^lension, is 
proved by the compounds mdkis and ruikis, 

which occur, perhaps, only in the Vedas, and the former 
of which probably signifies the same as the corresponding 
n^quis (from m^quiSf §. 371.), and Zend mdchis* while the 
latter agrees in meaning with the Zend naSchis, 

“ not any one,” “ no one.” Grammarians, however, include 
both expressions among the indeclinables, and write them 
mdkir, nakir, which Colebrooke renders, together 

with inf^ mdkim and (fTf^ nakim, by “no,” “ except, 
without signifying that they are masculine nominatives, 
which might be very easily understood without the aid of 
the Zend. 

391. Otiier derivatives from the interrogative base f% 


* Gramm. Grit. p. 328. 

t Sanscrit Grammar, p. 121 . On account of the mutual transitions of 
fin«Ll it and r, and the uniformity of the phonetic laws to which they are 
subject after vowels other than a, d, it might remain undecided in the ex> 
pressions given above, whether or r is the original final letter. As, 
however, witli reference to mSkhn and nakim^ they are shewn to be mas- 
culine nominatives^ it is matter of astonishment that mdXnr and nakir 
could ever be token for the original forms. 
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ki are MdrUthot ** similar to whom?” and analogous forms* 
of which lii^ore hereafter, and klyatt “ how much ? ” 

in the strong cases (§. 139.) hence . nominative 

masculine kiy&n, accusative kiyantam. ■ As k easily, passes 
into /», and, in Germanic, the bid tenues are almost always 
changed into aspirates, and e.y. k to h; and as ^ hrid and 
hridaya, “heart,” correspond to the Latin cor and Greek 
K^p and Kap^ia ; so, perhaps, also hi, “ for,” may be re- 
garded as the weakened form of ki, with the transition 
of the interrogative signification into the demonstrative, 
which is easily intelligible, and which occurs also in the 
Greek yap, which, with regard to its formation, appears 
analogous to the Gothic hvar, thar, and Sans, kar-hi. As to 
the change of the tenuis to the medial, it cannot be more a 
matter of difficulty than in Be and Be7va (§§. 350. 376.). We 
may here mention, as derivatives from the interrogative, the 
particles kc (Doric ku), kbv, ye (Doric ya). The Sanscrit hi, 
however, occurs in hyas, “ yesterday,” which I think 
may be distributed into hi + as, and considered as “ that 
day ; ” for words which signify “ yesterday,” “ to-day,” 
“ to-morrow,” as far as the elements concealed in them, 
and which are often so altered as to be quite undistin- 
guishable, admit of any derivation at all, can be traced 
only to pronouns and terms denoting “ day.” The as, 
therefore, of hy-as may be a weak remnant of divas, “ day,” 
as in our er of heuer — ^Middle High German hiure, from 
hiu-jdru — is concealed the word Jahr, “ year,” which is in 
Zend ydre, a remnant of which is to be found, also, 

in the Latin hornus, with nu, no, derivative. In the Greek 
the 0 appears to have arisen by a kind of semi-assimila- 
tion from the older semi-vowel (compare §. 300.), by which 
its etymology is still more obscured. In the Latin heri, 
from hesi (compare hes-ternus, Sanscrit hyas-tana-s), a de- 
monstrative element is more perceptible than in from 
the partial retention of hie. The g of our gestern, " yes- 
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terday,” gothic gistra* is d^feonsequence of the regular’ 
transition of old aspirates into medJals, but other\?ise the 
-yis, to which the tra is affixed as mark of derivation, 
resembles the Sanscrit hgas tolerably well, 

392. F rom gestern we proce’ed to morgen ; but we must 
first settle the derivation of a word, which, in Sanscrit, sig- 
nifies “ all,” “ every,” and in which I recognise an affinity 
to Hvas, “ morrow”; I mean vinva, which, in Zend, 
according tp §. 50., becomes vtspa, and in Lithu- 

anian is changed by assimilation into wissn-s, whence 
whsnr, “ everywhere,” analogous to the abovementioned 
kiltur, “ elsewhere.” The first portion of the Sanscrit 
fV*Br visvth I believe to be the preposition vi, which ex- 
presses “ separation,” ” dissipation,” “ diffusion,” and, with 
the aid of a pronoun, may be well adapted to express the 
idea ” all.” There remains iff sva, as a pronoun, in which 
it may be observed, that « is of guttural origin, and 
represented, in the classical languages, by k, c (§. 21.) ; so 
that 'vgsva a])pears to be related to the interrogative base, 
with a euphonic v, as in . the Gothic HyA, arid Latin 
QVO. Observe further, that, in Lithuanian, kn~s, com- 
bined with the appended particle gi, which is probably a 
softened kU signifies both “who then?” and “every.” 
And without gi, kaatU^ri, means “ all days,” and di&n- 
isskaj/, with the interrogative appended, signifies the 
sajiie. But to return to the Sansertt fw vi-svn, “ all,” I 
consider its latter portion as cierived from svas, 

“ morrow,” with which the Latin tvnis is connected (§. 20.). 
We should, however, probably distribute thus s-vun, so 
that the pronominal base is represent<?d only by its conso- 
nant, as in the Sclavonic k-lo, “ tints P ” (§. 297.). The syl- 
lable vfts, however, we refer to divas, an appella- 


* Crhfrtt fffiffis ocfiii’s Matt. vi. 30. in the sense of “morrow.” 


t> o 
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tion of “ day,” which would therefore be less altered by 
one letter than in ky-as, “ yesterday,” and agrees with 
the Latin ves in ves-per (§. 375.). 

393. We return to the interrogative base f?B ki, which 
has led us to its corruption hi, and thence to the deri- 
vation of hy-afi, “ yesterday,” and svtis, “ morrow.” 
In Zend I have hitherto found the base ki, unchanged 
only in the neuter j)lui*al nominative, ky~a (from 

ki-ci) (§. 233.) ; with which may be compared the Latin 
qui-a, which Max. Schmidt (De Pron. p. 34) has rightly 
taken as the plural neuter. The Sanscrit and Zend, 
therefore, mutually complete the declension of the inter- 
rogative, so that the former admits the base ki only in 
the nominative and accusative singuLar ; the latter in the 
plural; while in Latin the corresponding Qyi enters more 
largely into the declension ; so that t/uis and quern, have 
quite dislodged the quits and qnnm, which might have been 
expected from the base QVO, or, as in the case of the 
latter word, have restricted it to its use as a conjunction. 
And in tlie dativ'e plural, quibus has abolished the use of 
quls, queis, w’hich spring from QVO. In the ablative 
singular, however, qut, from QVI, has been superseded by 
quo, from QVO, or its use has been much diminished by 
it ; just as, in the plural, the obsolete (pies is supplied by 
qui and ywo*. I have elsewhere noticed, that four declen- 
sions (the first in the feminine), enter into the declension 
of the Latin relative interrogative and hi~c, which is 
identical with it in origin.* The use of the fourth is, 
however, only specious, as cu-i above has been shewn to 
be a contraction of quoi, which belongs to the second 
declension, and, with respect to the more true retention of 

* Influonce of Pronouns in the Formation of Words, pp. 3, 4. Max. 
Schmidt (De Pron. Gr. ct Lat. p. 38) has discussed this subject almost 
simultaneously with mystdf, and viewing it in the same light. 
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the case-termination, agrees with other obsolete forms, as 
popohn Rommwi (§. 200 .). 

394 . That hie is identical in origin with quis, qui, is 
shewn by its sharing in the peculiarities and mixed 
declension of the latter, — peculiarities which belong exclu- 
sively to hi-c and qui, quis, viz. the feminine hcB~c, and the 
plural neuter of the same sound. The reason of the non- 
existence of luj-c, together with the foi*m given above, as 
might Imve been expected from the analogy of aliqua, 
siqun, &c., is that //«« does not occur at the end of com- 
pounds ; for it seems not to admit of any doubt that quee 
is reduced to qua, on account of the increased weight of 
the compound, which has occasioned the lightening of its 
latter part. Though si quis, ne quis, may be written sepa- 
rately, and a word may sometimes be interposed between 
them ; still, where they occur together, they really belong 
to one another, and form a compound, as, in Sanscrit^ the 
corresponding mftiPtT mdkis, nakis, and, in Zend, 

mfUJiis, naSehis. Conti’ary to the con- 

jecture expressed at §. 387 ., I now prefer regarding the 
neuter-plural forms qu<s and hee-c, not as remains of a 
dual, and thus corresponding to the Sanscrit but as 

exhibiting in their a weakening of the older d, which 
originally belongs to the nominative and accusative plural of 
the neuter of bases in d (from n) ; but which in Zend, ac- 
cording to §. 231 ., is retained only in monosyllabic themes, 
just as, in the nominative singular feminine, its being mono- 
syllabic is the cause of the retention of the original length 
of a (§. 137 .). This principle is observed in Gothic in 
both places ; thus sd (from sd), heee, hv6, ques ? and, in the 
neuter plural, in which the interi'ogative cannot be cited, 
thd. This thd, then, being the only monosyllabic form of 
its kind, and remarkable for its d ( = d), for d, as has been 
noticed by Gi*imm (I. 790 .), coincides with the Latin qucB 

and h<e-c, which, both in the singular nominative feminine 

o o 2 
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and nouti'r plural, are the only monosyllabi<; forms of 
their kind ; and as, for this reason, they arc qualified to 
retain the long a, that letter is not only entirely shortened, 
hut changed to «t? ( = « 4 - ?), and afterwards, in compounds, 
reduced to short n, which is more suitable to polysyllabic 
forms : thus we have aliqua, both in the feminine and in 
the neuter plural. 

395. Hf-c resembles the Sanscrit hi befortj men- 
tioned in the iri’Cgular change of the old tenuis to tlie 
aspirate. This change, however, is not admitted in ci-s and 
ci-tra, which is likewise demonstrative, and akin to ki ; 
and, in hie, may be jiromoted or occasioned by the reces- 
sion of c, in oi*der that like initial and final sounds may 
be avoided ; as in Sanscrit, to prevent the I’ccurrcnce of 
gutturals, these, in the syllabic of I'eduplication, are weak- 
ened to palatals ; hence ^snRTT. chnkAra, “ he made,” for ku- 
kdrn ; and, according to the same princi])le, though ano- 
malous, '^tf^jtihi, “kill ye,” for hnhi, from the root hart. 
Thus, in Latin, hie, hu’c, hor, for thti less euphonious vir, 
cfPc, me. The final e. is, I doubt not, an abbreviation of 
ee, which is again combined with itself in hieee ; but ee, as 
also pe in qvip-pe (from (/uid-pe), is only another form of 
qur, by ahamloning the euidionic affix V. As, then, que, jte, 
qunm and jdam, which arc all originally interrogative, when 
they arc attached to an interrogative dcsti-oy its inter- 
rogjitive meaning, and give a different sense to the pronoun ; 
so also the e of hie makes a similar change in it, and 
should therefore accompany this pronoun through all its 
cases, as it perhaps originally did. In the neuter htc the 
case-sign makes way for the e, as h(>de would be pro- 


* Ci-tra is analogous with nl-lra, from tVfc, oUe, suppressing fc, and ci-s 
with ul-s, the s of whieh may he connected with the Greek locative suffix 
0i (to-Oi, &c.), to which it bears the same relation tliat So? does to Ho-Oi. 
Remark, that hniil ; is suppressed in Latin almost universally. 
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nouneed with difficulty. The inter I’ogativc meaning is simi- 
larly destroyed hy the enclitic uh in Gothic, which is also 
identical in its origin with the c of hlc or the quo of qiiis- 
And liviizuli (euphonic for hvasuh, §. 80. 5.) actually 
signifies “quiaque'"; and after verbs uh means “ sind,” e.y, 
f/affffith qu'ilhidnh, “ He diritequf; ” (Marc. xvi. 7.) ; jah hiyilun 
bio. qiuUlninuli, “ et invenerunt eum dixerurdque (Joh. vi. 25.). 
li» yoh, “ and,” therefore (§. 385.), the copulative foi’ce may 
lie })rincij)ally in the u/i, which is abbreviated to //, and to 
which the prtuieding relative base serves only as the fulcrum; 
•iis, in Sanscrit, the particle “or” (comp. Latin fc), which 
is generally subjoined, is attached, when prefixed, to 
i/odt, “if,” or ’ 5 PI a/Ar/, “then,” which then lose their signi- 
lication, like the Latin .si in she. As to the abbreviation, 
however, of vh to h, this regulaidy occurs in monosyllabic 
words terminating in a vowel ; hence Jwd-h, “ querque," is 
the formal countertype of /irt’-c. just as sva-h, “ so,” from 
si-c, and ni-h (“ and not,” mh-uih, “ nor not ”), from nec. 
Noidit “ yet,” and thmdi, “ but,” form an exception, inas- 
much as they ought to be divided no-uh, tho-vh, not nau-h, 
tliait-li. It is clear, however, that, in Gothic, in these ex- 
pressions the composition with tdi has been lost sight of: 
they are obscurely transmitted from an ancient period of the 
language, and the separate elements of composition are no 
longer perceived in them. But regarded from the Gothic 
point of view, how is uh to be derived ? I ngvoc with 
Grimm in considering it as hit transposed, and connected 
with hun, which is likewise enclitic (III. 33.), and occui’S 
almost only in negative sentences ; so that ni ainshun and 
ni hvashvn signify “ not any one whatever.” Sun, like 
the Latin quam, may be an accusative, but of the mascu- 
line gender, as feminines in Gothic have generally lost the 

* Compare Grimm III. 23, where uh and the Latin que (=ife) are for 
the hrat time shewn to he identical. 
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accusative sign. But if hun be the accusative masculine 
it has lost the final «, which is added in Gothic to the 
original final nasal (§. 149 .) ; in this respect it agrees with 
the adverbial pronominal accusatives than, “ then,” &c„ and 
hvan, “when?” “how?” Perhaps, however, hun is only a 
contraction of the latter, by suppressing the a, and changing 
the V into a vowel, just like the Latin vnjus, cui, from 
qVojm, qVoi (§. 389 .), and like mm from qVHm. But in 
the Gothic there w’as greater ground for this abbreviation, 
as hun occurs only in composition, and must not therefore 
be too broad. The same applies to xih as the transposition 
of hu, inasmuch as this is actually a contraction of the 
base HV^A. The possibility, however, of a different deri- 
vation of uh and hun will be shewn subsequently (§. 398 .) 

396 . To the Sanscrit-Zend interrogative base ki, and 
the Latin QVI, III, and Cl, corresponds the Gothic de- 
monstrative base MI ; of which, however, as of the Latin 
Cl, from which it is only distinguished by the legitimate 
transposition of sounds, but few derivatives remain, viz. 
the dative himma, and the accusative hitiff, as also the ad- 
verbial neuter accusative hita, which are used only with 
reference to time ; himma and hita in the sense of “ now,” 
and himmadaga, “ on this day,” “ to-day,” hinadag, “ this 
day.” The adverb hi-dr^, “ hither,” is also a derivative 
from MI; and hdr, “ here,"” is likewise irregularly con- 
nected with it, which, with respect to its r, is analogous to 
the thar and hvnr mentioned at §. 381 . The regular and 
undoubted derivative of the base MI, viz. hir, occurs in 
the compound hir-jnn, “to descend”; in which, however, 
the pronominal expression has an accusative meaning, sig- 
nifying direction to a place. On the Gothic accusative 
hina is based our hin, properly “ to this or that (place),” 
which supplies the place of a preposition in compounds like 
hingehen, “ adire'"' Instead of the Gothic dative in himma- 
d/tga, the Old High German uses the instrumental hiu. 
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contained in hiutu, our hevte, “to-day” — according to 
Grimm’s veiy satisfactory derivation, an abbreviated form 
of hivlaffu — and which is found also in the Middle High 
German hiure, our heiiert “this year,” which presupposes 
an Old High Gorman hiurit, and is evidently an abbrevia- 
tion of hiu-Jdru ; for the Latin hornus cannot be considered 
as the root, but must itself be eompounded of a demon- 
strative and an appellation of “ year,” the age of wliich is 
shewn by the Zend (compare §. 391 .). In Old High Ger- 
man, in combination with ntild, “ night,” we find the form 
■ hinahti Middle Higli German hin/iht, and htrde, our hcunt, for 
hoi id. I agree with Grimm in considering hi as an ab- 

breviation of hia, which must be suj>posed as the accusa- 
tive feminine ; so that the suppression of the a is com- 
j)cnsated by lengthening the i, which is short of itself. 
The base ^Tf, therefore, is lengthened in the feminine in 
the same manner as, in Gothic, tlie base i (§. 363 .), the femi- 
nine accusative of which, ii/a (euphonic for io), coincides 
with the presupposed Old High German hia, the nomina- 
tive of which was probably hi/t, in analogy with siu, accu- 
sative .via (§. 351 .). This opinion is supported by the 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Frisian, which express “he” by 
this pronoun, but, in the feminine, lengthen the base hi by 
the unorganic affix mentioned; thus. Old Frisian, hiu, “ea,” 
hia, “earn''' ; and for the former, in Anglo-Saxon, heo, and 
in tlie accusjitive hi, abbreviated from hia. As, then, as 
appears from what has been said, the base HI refers prin- 
cipally to appellations of time, it may be observed that the 
Sanscrit had already furnished the example for this by its 
■^gper hyns, “ yesterday,” from hi -f- as. 

397 . The Latin ni-hil is also to be mentioned here, the I 
of which springs perhaps from the frequent corruption of d 
to I, a weakening which takes place in compounds espe- 
cially, to prevent the whole word from becoming too pon- 
derous. In this respect we may adduce the instance of 
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the number ten damn, Scko), the d of which becomes r 

in Hiiidustdiii niid Bengali, in the compound numerals eleven, 
twelve, &c. (p. 442 ), and / in Germanic and Lithuanian. If, 
then, nihil is a corruption of uihid, it then literally means 
“ not something ” ; and may thus be compai’ed with the 
Zend naechis, “ none,” “ not any one,” mentioned 

at §. ;J90., the neuter of which, which I tim unable to cite, 
can scarce be any thing but naechU. From nihil, 

as in its change to I the inflexion is rit) hmger })erceived 
to bo the case-sign, might easily com<^ the lengthened form 
nihilnm, and hllum, after I’emoving the negation, and leiigth- 
tming the vowel. The Sanscrit iiitensitive particle 
kita must also be mentioned, which has also probsibly 
proceeded from the pronominal base ’fin ki. And from 
this (piarter must be further adducetl khila-s, “ va- 

cnnm," the negative of which, akMla, signifies “ all,” 

“ whole,” literally “ having nothing empty ”; whence, by 
assimilation, may have arisen our “ all,” Gothic alls, theme 
jdLIjA, since it has not been formed by a reverst? assimi- 
lation from ALYA, “ alius." With regard to the Latin 
omnis, the conjecture has been already elsewhere expressed, 
that its o is a particular modification of the negative a, and 
mnis may be an abbreviation of minus ; so that o-mnis would 
pro])erly mean “ having no minus," and would be based on 
the same idcial process as the Indian akhila. 

398. The reason that the Sanscrit RTfaKfl mdkis, 
nakis, mentioned at §. 390., are, in Zend, corrupted to 
mdeJm, rua&chis, may be this, that eh, as 

softer and weaker than k, is more suitable in forms en- 
cumbered by composition. The saint; explanation may be 
applied to the Sanscrit appended partitde chil (for kit, 

§. 390.), the use of which, in Zend, is more extensive, and 
is there combined, amongst other w'ords, with 
katara, “ ufer," whenct*, in the nominative masculine, 
kalnraschil (V. S. p. 4j.) wdiich, when con- 
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ti-asted with the Latin uU'^rqiie for cutt^rqve, and the Gothic 
hvataruh, is clearly seen to be cognate in form, as in 
meaning. In Sanscrit, also, chit I’enioves from the 

interrogative expression preceding it its interrogative force, 
and forms kaschif, “ any one,” “ one,” from oirtr ka~s, “ whoP” 
and similarly in the other genders ; jind so fcaddvhit, “ at 
any time,” kuHuinchit, “ in any manner,” kvdehit, “ any 
where,” from k(idd, “when.^” katlmm, “hovv.^” and kva, 
“ where r* ” And as the base chi has proceeded from ki, 
in tin? same inauner the eiiclitie ^ cluf, which signifies 
■“ and,” “ but,” and “ for,# springs from the principal base 
ka, which tht'refoi*e appears more corrupted in cha, than 
the Latin QVO in the enclitic <fuc. The Sanscrit ^ clui 
is further combined with nn, and forms chnna, wdiich 
is likewise enclitic, and occurs principally, if not solely, in 
negative sentences like the Gothic huri mentioned above : 
na. kdschann signifies ” uiillm," nn kcnMchfinff, “ nunquam,'^ 
and nu k<ifhonchnna, “ nutlo irnnhi." Hence the appendetl 
nn. may be regarded both as the negation, ami as increasing 
the indefiniteness of the <?xpression. But by this chnna 
a tlei'ivation may be given to the Gothic hun, different 
from that furnished above (ji. .^>58). It is certain that if 
the u of hun is not the vocalised v of hvnsi, it can only 
liave proceeded from an older a, whether from the influ- 
ence of the licjuid (§. 6(>.), or from the weight of the vowel 
of the apptuidcti particle being lcsst;ned on account of the 
composition. But if hun be identical with chnna from 
kann, I should also prefer regarding the u of the apptmded 
particle uh (p. 5.5?), not as the solution of an older v, but as 
the weakened form of a prior a; and thus uh from hu 
might be compared with the Sanscrit chn from kn. 

399. As expressions, which occur chiefly in negative sen- 
tences, readily adopt, as it were, a negative nature, so that, even 
when the true element of negation is omitted, they obtain an 
independent negative force, as e.q, the French rien by itself 
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signifies “ nothing,” and the Old High German nih-ein, “ nid- 
lus," lias, in our kein, lost precisely that which is the element 
of negation ; so we may suppose that, in the Old Northern 
expressions with the enclitic hi or gi (Grimm III. 3JJ), a particle 
of negation originally existed. In the present state of the 
language, however, the said particle is of itself negative; 
e. g. eingi, “ nullus” einskis, “ mdlius," mangi, “ nemo” rnanskis, 
“ ncminis” vaelki, “ nihil.” I consider tliis particle to be a 
derivative of the old and widely-diffused interrogative base 
ki, which, by its being always subjoined to some other word, 
has been protected from the usual altersition of sound ; so that, 
in the sense of §. 99., the old tenuis has been left unchanged 
after s, but the medial has been introduced after vowels 
and r. 

400. With regard to what has been observed of the Old 
Sclavonic, §. 388., that its interrogative base ko occurs only 
in combination with the definite and originally relative pro- 
noun, it must, however, be understood that KO, after the o is 
dropped, is combined also with the demonstrative base I'O, 
s ince kto signifies “ guis,” though to by itself is only neuter ; 
and in the masculine nominative and accusative, as in all 
bases in o, this vowel is suppressed. In the oblique cases* 
klo abandons the demonstrative element, and appears as the 
simple base KO. Compare the genitive ko-go and dative 
ko-mu with the Sanscrit ka-sya (§. 269.), ka-smtU. The in- 
strumental ky7n follows the declension of the definite adjec- 
tive (§. 284.), and is, therefore, not simple. The neuter is 
attached to the Sanscrit-Zend softened interrogative base chit 
and is, in the nominative, chto, with the vowel of the base 
suppressed, as in the masculine kto. The oblique cases like- 
wise drop the demonstrative element : the genitive is che-go 

* With the exception of the accusative, which is the same as the nomi- 
native. This pronoim docs not appear to be used in the plural, and the 
feminine, also, is wanting. Compare Kopitar's Glagolita, p. 69. 
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and che-so,* dative che-mut locative che-m, instrumental 
chi-m. These forms may be explained in two ways : either 
the e of che-t/o, &c., is a corruption of the i of the Sanscrit- 
Zend base chi, as the bases gosti and kosti (§. 280.) form, in 
the dative and locative jjlural, gosle-m, goate-kh, koste-m, 
koste-kh ; or the original base chi has assumed, in Sclavonic, a 
second unorganic affix, and been lengthened to CHYO (com- 
pare §. 259.), from which, according to §. 255. must be 
formed chye or ctie, and then, by rejecting the final vowel, 
chi, as, §. 282,, we have seen the base yo in several cases con- 
tracted to i. Compare, also, §. 280., the declension of the 
bases KNYAZYO and MORYO. 

401. Thei’e remains to be mentioned the Greek interroga- 
tive r/y, rtvo£, and the indefinite r/y, rivog. The origin of 
both is, I have no doubt, similar, and they are derived from 
the bases ki and chi, which, in Sanscrit and Zend, have not 
only an interrogative signification, but, under certain cir- 
cumstances, an indefinite one also. In Greek the old theme 
in i has been lengthened by the affix of a v; but in regard to 
its T, TIN has the same relation to chi and to the Latin Ql ’/ 
that Tca-aape^ has to chnlvdras and quatuor, and that 

werTE has to pancha and qniuQF'E. Still I am not of 
opinion that the Greek t in these forms has arisen from the 
ch of the cognate Asiatic languages, but that it has sprung 
directly from the origintil k, from which, at the time of the 
unity of language, ch had not as yet been developed, as this 
letter has, in the classical languages also, no existence, but was 
first formed in Italian from the Latin c (always = k) before e 
and i. But if k has been frequently changed into the labial 
tenuis, and thus nO has been formed from KO, itepme 


* TJus tbi-m, which formerly escaped me, is important, as testifying 
that the g of the common pronominal termination go has sprung from the 
s, and not from the semi-vowel of the Sanscrit termination sya (see 
§.269.). 
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from the to-be- supposed TreyKe, we may also see no diffi- 
culty in its occasional transition into the ling^ual tenuis, 
particularly as t is the primary element of the Indian c/i. 
But if Tts comes from Kig, and is akin to the Latin (/uls and 
Sanscrit ki-s and chi-t, then perhaps, also, the particle re is 
connected with que and the corresponding ^ cha (§. 398.), and 
has therefore sprung from kc, and is alien to the base of the 
article, which would be at variance with my former conjec- 
ture.* 

•102. Here may be mentioned, also, the Old Sclavonic en- 
clitic particle she (jIce), which signifies “ but,” and has the 
effect of restoring to the pronoun /, “ ht^,” its oiaginal rela- 
tive signification (§. 282.), for i-she signifies “ which.” On 
the other hand, when combined with interrogatives, it re- 
moves, like the Latin que, their interrogative meaning; 
hence, ni chesoshe, “ nihil," “ not of any thing.”t I consider 
tliis particle as identical with the Sanscrit '^cha, “and,” “but,” 
“ for,” and with the Latin que, and therefore as a derivative 
from the interrogative base, the tenuis of which appears in 
this particle, as in the Greek ye and yap 391.), to have 
descended to a medial. G in Sclavonic, however, is regularly 
changed, in several parts of grammar, into s/i ; as in the 
vocative singular, where, in buses in o, this vowel is w^eak- 
ened, as in Greek, to e (e) ; but by the influence of this e tlie 
f/ pi’eceding becomes sh, hence, boshe, “ God,” from the base 
BOGO, nominative boy, whence, also, boshii, “godlike,” I 
intentionally select this word as an example, since it is im- 
portant to me to be able to compare it with an Indian appel- 
lation of the highest divinities : I think, that is to say, that 
the Sclavonic base BOGO is identical with the Sanscrit 
bhayuvat, “ the exulted, worthy of veneration,” lite- 


* Influence of Pronouns in the Formation of VFortls, p. 6. 

+ Kopitar’s Glossiiry, p. 06. Regarding chcao see above, p. 5(53. 
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rally “gifted with happiness, power, splendour.” This 
bhafjarnt, nominative blnnjavdn, occurs principally as an 
appellation of Vishnu, e. g. in the episode of Sunda and 
ITpasunda (Ilf. 23 ), and in the title of an episode of the 
Mali:ihhar:ita, Hhagavad-GilA, i. c. “ Song of the exalted,” 
because it refers to Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu. 
Referring to Brahmd and Vishnu, bbnr/avnt is only used ad- 
jectively ; thus Sunda and Upasunda III. 21, and IV. 23 : it 
comes from bhaga, with the suflix val, in the strong cases 
vnnt ; but bhaga comes from tlie root bhaj, “ to venerate.” 
The Sclavonic base BOGO has dropped the derivative suffix 
of the Sanscrit bhagavat ; but this apj)ears in an abbreviattnl 
form, and with an uiiorganic affix in bngal (theme bogulo), 
" rich,'” which might be the meaning of bhagnvai, as 

“ gifted with fortune.'''’ 

403 . The same relation that, in an etymological respect, 
the Sclavonic sh has to g, ch has to k, and springs from 
the latter according to the same rule by which g becomes alu 
viz. before e ; hence, iekti, “ I run,” in the second and third 
persons forms techeshi, tcchef, on the same principle by which 
moshrslii and moshot come from mogu, “I can,” Although, 
then, above at §. 400 ., we have seen the Sanserit-Zend inter- 
rogative chi in the same form in Sclavonic, or in that of che 
— chfi-go, “of whom?” chim, “by which?” chto, “vrhat?” for 
che-to or chi-to — it is not requisite to assume that these 
forms brought the sound ch with them from the East, because 
there exists an interrogative chi there also ; but in the Scla- 
vonic and its Asiatic cognate idioms the weakened ch might 
have arisen independently from the old guttural, which, per- 
haps, alone existed at the time of their identity ; and in the 
Sclavonic, according to a phonetic law which has been given, 
an interrogative form che would have proceeeded from ki or 
kya, though in Sanscrit and Zend a base chi never existed. 
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DERIVATIVE PUONOMINAT. ADJECTIVES. 

404. By the suffix ka are formed. In Sanscrit, mdmaka, 
“ metis," and tdvaka, “ tuns," from the genitives of the 
personal pronouns, mama, fnva, with the vowel of the first 
syllable lengthened. To these the Veda plural possessives 
are analogous ; asmdka, “ our,” yushmdka “ your,” from 
which we have seen the plural genitives of the personal 
pronouns nsmdknm, yushmdknm, foi’mcd. Perhaps, as Rosen 
conjectured,* these forms spring from the personal abla- 
tives osmat, ymhmat, so that the suppression of tlu^ t is 
made up by lengthening the preceding vowel. It must 
here bo observed, that, as has been already repeatedly 
remarked, the t of the nominative and accusative singular 
neuter of pronouns of the third person, as also that of the 
ablative singular and plural of pronouns of tlie first and 
second persons, is so far used as a theme by the language, 
that it is retained at the beginning of compounds, where 
otherwise we find the mere base (compare §. 357.) ; and that 
several derivative words have proceeded from the form in 
t, whether the T sound has been actually retained in 
them, or replaced by lengthening the vowel preceding. 
On the VMa asmdka is based the Zend ai^jus^o'A) nhmdka, 
whence V. S. p. 30, the Instrumental ahmdkdis. 

I am unable to cite the possessive of the singular, and of 
the second person, as the use of possessives in Zend, as 
in Sanscrit, is very rare, because they are generally sup- 
plied by the genitives of the personal pronouns. 

405. In Sanscrit, possessives are formed from the 
ablative singular and plural of pronouns of the first and 
second person, and from the neuter tat of the third person ; 
also from aarva, “ each,” the a of which is rejected 
before the suffix iya, while t is changed before it into d ; 


* In the ])lacc quoted at j). 473. 
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hence madiya, “ mine,” from mat ; tvadiyo, “ thine,” from 
tvat ; asmadiya, “ our,” from asmat ; yusbuiuidtya, “ your,” 
from ymhmat ; tadiya, “ belonging to him,” “ to this man,” 
or “ to her,” “ to this woman,” from tat* An analogous 
formation is, I think, to he found in the Greek whether 

it belongs to the demonstrative base and the pre- 
ceding the toq he identical with the Sanscrit (before sonant 
letters Uf) it, contained in n&t and cMt ; or whether 
— and this conjecture I prefer — the breathing has been 
softened, and for XZtoq belong to the reflective (§. 364.); 
with regard to whit^h it may be remarked, that the cognate 
Sansciut sva, “ his,” signifies, also, “ own,” .and can be 
applied to all three persons. There does not, indeed, 
exist, in Sanscrit, .a pronoun of the third person devoid of 
gender, with a perfect declension, but only the remains of 
one, sva yam, “ self,” and, in Prakrit, ^ s^ (for sv&) “ sui ” 
(§. 341.). There is, however, every reason for supposing that 
tgr sva, as a personal pronominal base, did possess a complete 
declension analogous to the pronouns of the first and 
second person. Its ablative must, therefore, be svat ; 
and thence might have arisen svadtya, “ svus," analogous 
to madiya, tvadiya, and a cognate form to for X^ioq, 

from a-FlBtoq ; like XSptaq, from <rFt8puiq, corresponding to the 
Sanscrit svMa, and our Schiceiss, “ svreat ”; and aSvq, 
ijSvq, from aFaSv-q — Sanscrit ^TJ[^ svddus. In regard to 
form, the correlatives •nciioq, rdioq, oToq, which appear to have 
lost a middle S, agree with the possessives in ^ iya : in 
other respects, rdioq answers tolerably well to tadiya-s, which 
has not only a possessive, but also a clear demonstrative 
meaning. 


* Tadtya occurs, also, in the sense of its primitive ; so Raghuvansa, ac- 
cording to Stenzier 1. 81., and Brockhaus’s Patiliputra, SI. 2. The pos- 
sessive signification occurs at Rhaghuvansa 11.28. 
t Compare Ilartung On the Cases, p. 117. 
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406. The Sclavonic possessives are baser! on the Sanscrit 
in tyo, but haw dropped the { of this suffix, and tlw^ T 
sound of the primitive j)ronoun. According to §. 257, it ;y« 
must become ;yo, and accoi’ding to §. 255. jj., yo becomes 
ye or c : the latter is the form assumed ; and in those cases 
which are uninflected, and at the same time deprived of 
the final vowel of the base, the y has become *, as always 
takes place after vowels : hence mm, “ mens" moyn, “ men," 
moe, “ meuin," corresponding to the Sanscrit mmiryn-s, ma- 
diya, mndiya-m. And in the s(*cond jK*rson, /??«/, Ivoyn, 
tvoe bears the same relation to tvmUyn-s, fvadiyd, tvndiyn-m ; 
and the possessivt; third jierson, svot, sroya, svne ])re-sup- 
poses, like the Greek tSto ^ — if this is to be taken for i^/of — a 
Sanscrit svndiyn. It appears that these possessives have 
been transmittrxl to the Sclavonic from the ancient period 
of the language, and are, as it werr', the continuance of 
the Sanscrit forms ; for if they were originally Sclavonic 
w'e should then find in them the same corruption of the 
base of the primitive pronouns that we have before re- 
marked in those pronoiins. The possessives would then 
most jirobJibly be, in the nominative masculine, meny or 
mny, lehy, aehy or Inhy, nohy ; but no case of the personal 
pronouns would lead us to expect mnt, still h'ss tvoi, svof. 
In Lithuanian, on the contrary, the possessive mrma-s, 
tdvn-s, sawn-s, are comjjaratively of quite recent date, for 
they agree with the })articulai* modification of personal 
bases in the oblique cases singular (see §§. 340. 3-12.) : thus, 
in Latin, mens, tuus, mus, probably from met, lui, sui ; and 
in Greek, e/uof, trof, of, arc, in their theme, identical with that 
from which proceed e/xoO, c/aot, crov, trol, ov, oit. On the other 
hand, o-^of, <r<p6v, is tlie exact couiitertypc of the Sanscrit 
xva-s, svfl, svn-m, which affords the oldest example of pos- 
sessives without any affix expressing the possession ; for 
sva is purely personal in its form, and, as has been already 
obsorv<Ml, th(i theme of svnynm, “ self ” (§. 341.). Tlie 
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formation of possess! ves in tlie plural numbers by the 
comparative sulfix is peculiar to the Greek and Latin ; 
but this suffix is not extraordinary in possessives, which 
prominently contrast the person or persons possessing with 
those not possessing, and thus contain a duality, which the 
comparative suffix in pronouns is adapted to express. 

407. The Lithuanian plural possessives are musiszkis, 
“ our,” yusiszkhi, “ your,” the theme of which terminates in 
kia (§. 135.), and reminds us of the Sanscrit possessives in 
ka ; viz. asmdka, yushmdka. It is certain that the syllable si 
in muSTszkis, yuSIszkis, is connected with the appended pro- 
noun ^ sma (compare §. 335.); iS^t we shall leave unde- 
cided the origin of the sz ( = .?//) which precedes the k. 
The Old Sclavonic forms the plural possessives nris, vas, 
from the genitives of the personal pronouns, by the same 
suffix, which we have noted in mot tvot, svoi, only with 
the necessary phonetic difference ; hence, noshy, “ our,” 
vashy, “ your,” * genitive nashego, vasht>go. With this suffix, 
the interrogative forms, in Sclavonic, also a possessive, 
viz. cJn, “ belonging to whom .^” feminine chiya, neuter 
chic. It lielongs to the Sanscrit weaker base ki, which we 
have already noticed in chegot vhim, &c. (§. 400.). As to 
the weakening of the k to ch, we must observe what has 
been said on this subject at §. 403. 

408. The Germanic possessives are most intimately 
connected with the genitives of the personal pronouns, and 
are identical with them in their theme (p. 474). If it be 
assumed that, in the genitive plural, the forms unsara, 
izvara, like the Latin nostri, vestri, nostrum, vestrum, and 
the Sanscrit asmdkam, yushmdkam, are of possessive origin, 
the r may then be very satisfactorily explained as the 

* W ritten also without y, nash, vash. The change of the « to is the 
consequence of the euphonic influence of the y, or, in the oblique cases, of 
the e (Uobrowsky, pp. 39, 41 ). 
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weakening of the d of the Sanscrit asmndtya, “ our,” 
ymhmadiya, “ your.” Observe what has been remarked 
at p. 441 regarding an original d becoming r in q similar 
case, and, moreover, the ciroumstance that, in Hindustlini 
also, the d of the possessives under discussion has become 
r ; hence, m^ra* m^ri, “ mem" “ mea" for SRfht madiya, 
infhTT madiyd. The dual genitives, nykara, igqvara, and 
the dual possessive bases of the same sound, the singular 
nominative masculine of which are ugkar, igqoar, are, 
according to what has been remarked at §. 169., originally 
only different modifications of plural forms, and their r, 
therefore, is founded on the same principle with that of 
the plural number. If we are to suppose that the singular 
genitives melnn, theina, seinu, have proceeded from pos- 
sessive bases of the same sound, we should then have to 
assume a weakening of the medial to the nasal of the 
same organ, as, in general, an interchange between 
medials and nasals of the same organ is not unusual. 
But as to the formation, in New High German, of an un- 
organic possessive, foreign to the old dialect — viz. ihr, 
“ ^us (^Jemince) j/ropriva," and “ eorttm or earum proprim," 
from the feminine genitive singular and the genitive 
plural of the pronoun of the third person, which is com- 
* mon to all the genders — this circumstance affords no proof 
that the genuine and original possessives also have sprung 
from the genitive of the personal pronouns ; but only shews 
that it is agreeable to the use of language to form pos- 
sessive adjectives from the personal genitives. - 

409. The forms corresponding in sense to the Greek cor- 
relatives Tto-ao^, To-<roff, are, in Sanscrit and Zend, those 

with the derivative suffix vant, in the weak cases vat 
(§. 129.), before which an a final of the primitive base is 

* Thus in Bohemian mtro, “mine,” mirf, “ mine" (fern.) ; see Berl. 
Jahrl). Feb, 1836. p. 310. 
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lengthened,^ perhaps as compensation for the dropping of 
the T sound of the neuter, which probably forms the 
foundation and theme of these forms (compare §. 404 .) ; 
hence tdvant, nominative masculine TliirFi!^ tdvAn, toitos * 
ydmntf nominative masculine ydvdn, oa-og. From 

the interrogative base ka, or the lost neuter kat, we might 
expect kdvanl, which would serve as prototype to the Latin 
qimnlm, and would bear that relation to it, which 
idvant does to tardus. In the Latin tardus', quardus, there- 
foi’e, a whole syllable is rejected, as in malo, from mnvolo ; 
but externally the theme is lengthened in analogy with the 
Pali participial forms mentioned at pp. 300 , 301 ; thus tardus 
for tdvantus, and the latter for tdvans. The quantity of 
the a of quardus, tardus, on account of its position, cannot 
be discovered: the a, however, appears to spring from an 
originally long d, inasmuch as from a short yg a would l)e 
evolved e or o, as in tot, quot, answering to irfir tali, csfii 
kali, of which hereafter. In Gothic, the sulHx mnt 

is corrupted in three ways ; first in consequence of 
the easy mutation and interchange of the semi-vowels 
secondly through the no-less-frec|uent vocalization of the 
nasal to u and lastly by extending the theme with a, 

* In Zend the long has relapsed into the short vowel, as very ircqucntly 
occurs in the antepenultimate. . 

t §. 20. Compare, also, the Gothic sh^pa, “ I sleep," with the SansSrit 
svapimi; the Latin hudo with vand, “to praise”; andtlie 
Lithuanian saMus^ Old Sclavonic saldok (p. 412, Retn. *), “sweet,” with 
the Sanscrit svSdu-s. With respect to the interchange of t? and r, 

in which the Old High Gerinan birumis,^ as contrasted with the Sanscrit 
we are,” affords us a very interesting comparison, and 
one which has been since established by Graff (11. 326), we will hero re- 
mind the reader of the relation of the Gothic razn,, “ house ” (theme razna^ 
with z euphonic for according to §. 80. 6.), to the Sanscrit root 
“ to inhabit,” whence '^J^vdsra^ “ house,” which Pictet recognises in the 
Irish yojra (Joum. As. III. T. If. p. 443). 

I S(^ §§. 230.. 266 .( 7 . and 307. 


p p 2 
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which, however, in accordance with §. 135., is suppressed 
in tlie nominative. In the first and last respect JjAXTiyA 
coincides very remarkably with the form which, in Latin, 
the suffix vrmt assumes, or may. assume, where it does 
not form jironominal correlatives, but possessive adjectives, 
as opnlentm (with the more organic opulen^, virulentm* &c. 
The long vowel required in Sanscrit before the suffix vant, 
where it forms correlatives, is retained in the Gothic 
hvMduds, “ qunntus," the old 4 (§. 69.) being supplied by 
wlience it appears that in hvH-lauds the instrumentsil 
is contained. We should expect a demonstmtivc tht’hmds, 
ToTOf, .as corresponding to hvHavds, 7ro<rof, analogous to the 
Sanscrit tdvnnt and Latin tardus : tliis tMlaads, how- 

ever, is rendered superfluous by a svalnuds, formed from 
the original base of the genderless pronoun of the third 
person (comp. §. 341.), which, however, has not preserved 
the original long vowel. 

410. The derivative kdvilf, from the Sanscrit interroga- 
tive base ko, which is wanting, is supplied by kii/nnf, from 
the base ki; analogous to which is iyard, “ so much,” 
from the demonstrative base i. I conjecture kiyant 

and lyant to be abbreviations of ktvanl and ivard^ 

formed by suppressing the v ; after which, in accordance 
with a universjil phonetic law,*^ the preceding i must becomti 
iy. This conjecture is supported by the Zend, in so far 
as* the interrogative form under discussion has retained 
the full suffix vanl : instead of this, however, an abbre- 
viation has taken place in the base, by suppressing the i 
and weakening the k to ^ cli, hence, in the nominative 


* Wc must avoid referring the u to the suffix : it is clearly the final 
vowel of the primitive word, which, however, through the influence of 
the liquid, appears in the foion of u (compare Vocalismus, p. 102, Rem.*), 
t fJmmm. Crit. §. 61. 
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masculine chvans, accusative chvanimi 

neuter chvat^ To the Sanscrit relative ydvant cor- 
responds yavant, of which, however, I am 

unable to quote any case in the masculine, and only the 
neuter yavat and the feminine yavaiti. The former occurs 
tolerably often ; the latter I am acquainted with only 
through a passage given by Bumouf,* * * § where, in the litho- 
graphed codex (V. S. p. 83), availi occurs, through an error, 
for yavaiti.^ Tlie idvant which answers to the above in- 
terrogative and relative expressions, appears to be wanting 
in Zend, as in Gothic, and is supplied by analogous deri- 
vatives from other demonstrative bases ; viz. by 
avavant from ava, and avant from a. The latter 

forifis, in the masculine nominative, not avans, according to 
the analogy of chvans, “how much?” and fhwdvans, “as 
thou,” but gAu»A} avad, which I agree with Burnouf II in 
explaining by supposing that the nt has given place before 


* chvaiU^m pai-cha6ta ervCingm, 

“after how much time?” ( Vend. S. p. 229). The nominative chvans oc- 
enrs Vend. B. p. 8G. From the primitive base chi I have still to mention 
here the neuter chit, of which only the enclitic and anti-interrogative 
use has been mentioned before. But as represtmting the more common 
kat it occurs 1. c. p. 80, ooaf va(3i6, “ wliat (is) 

that word?” 

+ Often occurs adverbially, e. flr. cheat an- 

tarit nareus, “among how many men ?” (Vend. S. p.30). 

t Ya^uia, Note A., p. 12. i V v 

§ We should notice also here the expression ^^Atou frathd (with 

chit, frathaa-chiC), since it shews that ther?, which 

is retained full in the Sanscrit pnthu, is an abbreviation of the syllable ra 
which appears, also, in the Greek nrharvi. I* think I have sufficiently 
proved, in my Vocalismus (Rem. 1. p. 16G, &c.), that tlic Sanscrit vowel 
ri is, in all places, an abbreviation of a syllable, which contains the conso- 
nant r before or after a vowel. 

II Ya^na, Note A., p. 11. 
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the nominative sign s, and has been supplied by the 
lengthening of the a to d ; which latter, with the final sibi- 
lant, must produce the diphthong do (§. 56.^). 

411. The Lithuanian idant, which signifies “that** and 
“thoroughly,” is most probably a remnant of the forms 
which terminate, in Sanscrit and Zend, in vant, and in Latin 
in ntu~8 ; and, indeed, in the d of Want, the neuter case-ter- 
mination appears to be retained, which is replaced in the 
cognate Asiatic languages by lengthening the preceding 
vowel : the syllable ya of the relative base has, then, been 
contracted to t. The pronominal origin of this idant is shewn 
by its signification “ that,** and also particularly by the cir- 
cumstance that other terms also for this conjunction have 
sprung, both in Lithuanian itself and in the cognate languages, 
from the relative base under discussion ; viz. yed> (§. 383.), in 
the sense of vf , Sanscrit ya-thd, Greek wy. Gothic ei (§. 365.), 
and y6g, in the sense of quod, Sanscrit yat, Greek &rt. The 
secondary idea of multitude, expressed in Sanscrit, Zend, and 
Latin, by the formations in vant, is represented in idant by 
the signification “thoroughly.” From the particular case 
of the Lithuanian language, however, we could scarcely 
argue the possibility of a connection between the suffix ant 
of id-ant, and that of kieli, “how many?” KieU is a mas- 
culine plural nominative, according to the analogy of geri 
from GERA : the theme, therefore, is KIEL A, and, for a 
few cases, KIELIA (see p. 251, Rem. t) ; and la the deriva- 
tive sufiix, which admits of being regarded as an abbreviation 
of va-nt, with a similar exchange of v and I, as we have seen 
above in the Gothic hvilauds. This conjecture is strongly 
supported by kiSlets, which likewise means “how much?*’ 
but is so limited in its use that it can only be applied to 
living beings. Every letter of the Sanscrit suffix vat (the 
theme of the weak cases) is represented in this ki&LETa, 
and we even find an interrogative expression, in which the 
n also of the strong form vrm vant is contained ; — I mean 
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kolintas, **der vote viehte?” “the how manyeth?”* with ta 
as ordinal suffix (§. 321.), probably, therefore, for kolint-ias ; 
so that kolinU “how many?” by adding ta-s, becomes the 
“how manyeth ? ” But to return to id~ard» its suffix ant has 
lost only the v of the original vant; but la, the suffix of kieli, 
has retained the v in the form of 4 and lost, in place of it, the 
final nt There is, however, no demonstrative tieli corre- 
sponding to kieli, but “ so many ” is expressed by tick or 
tiekas,f which has also a corresponding interrogative kick. 
The suffix of these forms appears connected with that of iokis 
or toks (theme tokia), “ such,” and kdks, “ what kind of one ?” 

412. Though at §. 409. we commenced with the comparison 
of the Greek correlatives ttoctos, roaos, we must not, 

therefore, suppose that the Greek suffix 20 is identical with 
the Sanscrit vant, and those related to it in the cognate 
languages. The transition of T into 2, as also the increment 
of an O, would not be extraordinary ; but as the vowel of 
the pronominal base is originally long in this derivative, 
the retention of this long vowel would be to be expected in 
Greek ; and the rather, as most probably the dropping of the 
initial sound of the suffix vant would have found a compen- 
sation in the preceding syllable, even if this had not been 
naturally long from the first. A form like rovaos might be 
regarded as identical with the Sanscrit tdvanC; but rmrof 
appears to me, with reference to its final element, as of a 
different origin, and 1 would rather recognise in it the Zend 
shv(z, which forms words like thrishva ” a third,” 

chathrushvch ** a quarter,” and is identical with 
the Sanscrit wars, ” sum.'" From sva-s, which, when 
uncompounded, has become 8s or atpog, in the preceding com- 


* It seems surprising that there should be no word in £nglish for 
wieviebte. “ Who of tlie number?” expresses quite a different idea. I 
have been obliged, therefore, to coin a word. — Translator's Note. 

t TVeAr, substantive and mdeclinablc tieka.s adjective, feminine tiehi 
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pounds, could hardly come any thing but <ro; ; and v6nro£ 
would, according to this view, originally signify “ what part?” 
or, as possessive compound, “ having what pari?” from which 
the ' iheaning “ how much?” is not far removed.* Never- 
theless, if what has been before said (§. 352.) regarding the 
origin of rrjfjios, is well founded, there are not wanting 
in Greek points of comparison with the pronominal forma- 
tions in vant’ov imt. In Sanscrit tlie adverbial neuter ac- 
cusative t&vat signifies, amongst other things, also 
” now,” “ at this time and the relative adverb 
yAvatt also, which serves as prototype to the Greek fjyt,o£, is 
used principally with reference to time, and signifies “ how 
■long?” “while,” “how often?” “how far?” “up ta” and 
.“ that.” It may be cited in the first sense from a passage 
in the Nalus (V. 23.) : — 

ydvachcha dkarishyanti prdnd (MM, suchismitS, 

tdvat tvayi bluivhhydmi ; sctfyam ^tad bravimi M 
quam diuque mei consfabunt spiritm in corpore, sereno-rim 
prcodita ! iam diu tecum ero ; veritaiem Imnc dico td>V 

As it frequently happens that one and the same word is 
divided into several forms, of which each represents one 
the meanings which formerly co-existed in the one original 
form, so may also Teas and eas be identical with tdvat and 
ydvat ; so that the digamma, which has been hardened 
above to p, has been here, as usually happens, entirely 
dropped, but the quantities have been transposed ; thus eas 


* To these formations belongs, also, most probably urof, which origi- 
nally must have signified “so great,” whence the meaning “like” noight 
easily arise. 1 formerly thought it might be assigned to the demonstra- 
tive base t (Demonstrative Bases, p.8): as, however (which was there 
overlooked), it has a digamma, it would be better referred to the reflective 
base, and compared with the Sanscrit 9vi (§. 864. ; and see Pott's Etymol. 
Forsch. p. 272), 
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for ^(f)of, ritas for T^(f)off. But it is -probable that the.first 
syllable has been shortened through the influence of the 
vowel following; and this reduction, and the abbreviation 
caused by dropping the digamma, have been compensated 
by lengthening the syllable following. The common adverbs 
in as, also, of which an account has been given at §. 183.,* 
have operated by their example on etas, retas. For ^e rest 
there exists a form reTog, as well as retast rettas- 

413. Perhaps the Sclavonic pronominal adverbs in mo 
may also be classed here, which express direction to . a 
place (Dobr. p. 430) : ka-mo, “ whither ? ” ta-mo, “ thither.” 
The relative yamo is wanting, which would coincide with 
the Sanscrit “how far?” in the signification- 

“ therein,” since the former word likewise expresses the . 
direction to which movement is made. As to the relation 
in form of the suffix mo to vat% the t in Sclavonic, like 
all original final consonants, must necessarily disappear 
(§. 355. V), and a in Sclavonic becomes o or e almost uni- 
versally ; but to the long d, which, in Sanscrit, precedes 
the derivative suffix, the Sclavonic a corresponds according 
to rule (§. 255. o.) : thus, ta-mo answers to the Indian 
id-vat., with m for v, as in the Greek adverbs of time 
^yuag, rrjfxog, above mentioned. If an origin for the Sclavonic 
suffix mo, different from that here assigned, be sought for, 
the appended pronoun W smfi might be next adduced, 
which drops the s in Sclavonic. But to take the demon- 
strative as an example, to the Sanscrit dative ta-smdi, and 
locative ta-smin, correspond, in Sclavonic, fo-mu, to-m; and 
all that is left to find is an analogous form in Sclavonic 
to the ablative mqTi^ ta-smdt. But the ablative is most 
opposed in meaning to the adverbs in mo, expressing direc- 
tion to a place ; and, as regards the form for ta-smdt, 

could only be expected a form toma or tonw, and not ta- 
mo. For as the Sanscrit short a, at the end of old 
Sclavonic bases always becomes o (§. 257.), an unweakened 
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a» in this sole case, cannot but appear surprising; and there 
appears no reason why ta-mo should differ from the 
analogy of to-mu and to-nu There only remains one other 
possible means of deriving adverbs in mo, viz. by supposing 
mo to be a more full form of the plural dative termination ; 
so that, of the Sanscrit termination bhyas, Latin vus, 
Lithuanian mus or ms (see §. 215 .), which elsewhere, in 
Sclavonic, has become mere m, in the case before us a 
vowel also is retained. If this opinion be the true one, 
kamo, “ whither?" tamo, “ thither,” inamo, “ to somewhere 
else,” onamo, ** to that quarter,” and similar forms, must 
be* assigned to the feminine gender. Tamo, therefore, 
would correspond to the Sanscrit tdbhyas ; while tyem, 
which is identical with the masculine and neuter, belongs 
to the compound base m tya (p. 499 ). This last derivation 
appears particularly supported by the consideration, that, 
in all probability, the adverbs of quantity in ma or mi 
(Dobr. p. 430 ) contain plural case-terminations, and those 
in mi the instrumental ; those in ma an unusual and more 
full form of the dative termination, in which the old a of 
the bhyas above mentioned is retained, by which it becomes 
similar to the dual-termination given at §. 273 . It 
appears to me, however, inadmissible to look for a real 
dual inflexion in the adverbs under discussion. Examples 
are: kolyma or kolymi, “how much?” tolyma ov tolymi,* 
“so much.” All these adverbs, however, have the syl- 
lable ly (from It) in the middle ; and this, in my opinion, 
expresses the secondary idea of multitude, and is an ab- 
breviation of the suffix liko, nominative masculine lik, e.g. 
kolik, “ quantus,'^ of which more hereafter. From this 
EOLIKO come, I imagine, the adverbs kolyma and kolymi, 
as, in Sanscrit, the plural instrumental sandis expresses 

* See Kopitax^s Glossary to the Glagolita. Dobrowsky gives merely 

Mytna. 
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the adverb “ slowly,” but does not occur in its own pro- 
per signification, i.e. through the slow.” There are 
also adverbs of quantity in Sclavonic which end in /y, 
without the case-terminations ma or mi ; thus, kdyt “ how 
much?” tdlyt “so much.” With these are also probably 
connected the adverbs of time in 1ye» which prefix to the 
plonoun the preposition do or ot, e.g. do-k(dye, “how long?” 
ol-tolye, “so long.” 

414. By the suffix fHti is formed, in Sanscrit, 

“ how much ?” from ka; irfir tati, “ so much,” from ta; and 
the relative vfityati, “as much,” from ya. The first two 
expressions are easily recognised ii\ the Latin quot and tot, 
which, nice the personal terminations of verbs, have lost 
the final i. The full form is preserved, however, in com- 
pounds with dem, die, dianus ; thus, tott-dem (not from iot- 
itidem), quoti-die, quoti-dianus. The length of the i of 
quoti-die, and of its derivative quotidianus, is unorganic, 
and perhaps occasioned by qufti appearing, by a misap- 
prehension, as an ablative. But to return to the Sanscrit 
kati, tati, yati, these expressions, in a certain measure, 
prepare the way for the indeclinable cognate forms in 
Latin, as in the nominative and accusative they have no 
case-termination, but a singular neuter form, while in the 
other cases they exhibit the regular plural inflexions. In 
this respect they agree with the numerals from “ Five ” to 
“ Ten,” which have become quite indeclinable in Greek and 
Latin likewise, as is, in the latter language, the number “ Four” 
also, quatumr (§. 313.). In Zend, kati frequently occurs after 
the masculine relative plural, and with a regular plural 
termination, viz. kaiayd, which signifies 

quicunque. 

415. Nearly all pronouns are combined in Sanscrit with 
the adjectives dris, dnsa, m dfikska, which sjuing 
from the root dris, “ to see,” and signify “ appearing,” 

“ like but, as they do not occur either isolated or in combi- 
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nation; have completely assumed the character of derivative 
suflSxes. The final vowels of the pronominal bases, and of 
the compound plural themes asma and yuahma, are length- 
ened before them, probably to make up for the loss of a T 
sound of the neuter of pronouns of the third person and of 
the ablative of the first and second person singular and plu- 
ral (comp. §. 404.); hence, lA-dria (nominative tddrU^, br 

td-drisa, or id-driksha, “ like to this,” " such,” “ for 

# « 

lad-dri^ &c. ; Jet~dri^ ki-drim, kt-drikaha, “ quudis''? for 
kid-dris, &c. ; yd-drit, yd-driaa, yd-drikshn, qualis" (rela- 
tive) ; md-dria, md-drisa, md-drikaha, ” like to me,” " my 
equal”; aarnddria, &c.,,“like to us”; yuahmddria, &c., “like 
to you.” From the demonstrative base i, or rather from 
the neuter it, which is not used uncompounded, comes 
idrisa, &c., “ taUa": from the subjective demonstrative 
base aa comes aadria, &c., which, according to its origin, 
signifies “resembling this,” “appearing like this,” but is 
used to express in general what is “ similar.” But the rea- 
son that there is no form addria, according to the analogy 
of tddria, &c., is clearly this — ^that this form springs from 
the real base aa, and a neuter aat was not used. It is not, 
therefore, requisite to assume, with the Indian grammarians, 
that aadria is an abbreviation of samd-dria, though, perhaps, 
from aama a form aama-dria might proceed, as from aa the 
form aadria. The European cognate languages have, in 
remarkable agreement with one another, exchanged the old 
d for I in these combinations ; independently, however, of 
each other, and simply because the interchange of d and I or 
r is much used,* and weakened sounds in forms encumbered 


* See §. 17., where, amongst others, the Gothic Idk is compared with 
the Sanscrit dSha. If the CKithic expression also means flesh,” it may 
be observed here, that a word which, in Sanscrit, means simply “ flesh,” 
appears in Old High German as a teim for the body ; while in Lithuanian 
and Sclavonic the ** flesh" lias become blood." In form the nearest 

approach 
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by composition ai^e readily introduced. In this way -\tKos 
has become so far estranged from the verb 8epK<»>, that we 
should have failed to perceive their common origin without 
the means of comparison afforded by the cognate Sanscrit. 
We must here again notice a similar fate which has befallen 
the old d of the number “ Ten” in several Asiatic and Euro- 
pcan-Sanscrit languages at the end of compounds (p. 442). 
And in the preceding case we meet with a concurrent phe- 
nomenon in the East ; for in Prakrit, in the eompound under 
discussion, we frequently find r — which, according to §. 20., 
is often the precursor of I — instead of the Sanscrit <2; e.g. 
inf^ idrim, together with ifTftfH tddisa* for irnfin' tddriia* 
The Doric tuTJkos closely resembles tdriso. The i of both 
languages, however, springs, not from the Sanscrit H, for this 
is an abbreviation of ar,t the a of which, in Prakrit and 
Greek, has been weakened to i, but the r is dislodged en- 
tirely. While \tKos is based on the Sanscrit ^ drisa, nomi- 
native masculine drisa-s, the pure radical dris, nomina- 
tive masculine, feminine, and neuter dnk, is also represented 
in Greek, viz. by and The Prakrit kdrisa re- 
sembles the interrogative very closely ; but it must 


approach to the Sanscrit kravya-m^ ** flesh,” is the Lithuanian krauya-9j 
Sclavonic krovy, “blood”; next comes the Old High German base 
H REWA, riommo.ivve hrSo^ “body," which preserves the original form 
more truly than the Greek Kpea^ and Latin caro. 

* In my first discussion on this subject I was unacquainted with the 
resemblance of the Prakrit to its cognate European languages (see Influ- 
ence of Pronouns in the Formation of Words, pp. 8 and 27). Since then 
Max. Schmidt, also (De Pron. Gr. et Lat. p. 72), has shewn the agreement 
of the Sanscrit formations in drisa-s with the Greek, Gothic, and Latin, 
in \(Ko$, leik-s, and li-s. But he overlooks, in the Sanscrit forms, the long 
vowel of the pronominal base, on which is based the Greek i;, more an- 
ciently d, and Latin dy whence it is not requisite to make the adverbs p, 
TO, ‘TO, the basis of the said formations. 

t §. 1. and Vocalismus, Rem. 1. 
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not be overlooked, that the Prakrit ^ is a corruption of 
while mjTitKos stands for vaXiKOf, and is based, not on the San- 
scrit kidrUa-St but on a kddrmb-s to be expected ibrom the 
base kttt and which probably originally existed, to which, 
also, the Gothic hvileiks belongs. 

416. In the hv&leiks (theme hvileika) just mentioned, with 
which our welcher, ** which,'* is connected, as also in hvSlavds 
(§. 409.), the Gothic has retained the vowel length, which is 
thousands of years old, with this difference only, that d is 
replaced by a circumstance of rare occurrence (§. 69.). 
There is no demonstrative thileiks corresponding to hvileiks, 
but instead of it svaleiks, our solcher, ** such,” like svalauds 
for thilauds (§. 409.) ; but the Anglo Saxon and Old Northern 
employ thylic, thilikr, corresponding to the Greek rvjTuKos 
and Sanscrit tddriia-n (Grimm III. 40). The Gothic leiks^ 
** similar,” however, occurs also in combinatidns other than 
the ancient pronominal ones ; never, however, by itself, but 
instead of it is used ga-leiks, our gleich, from ge4eich, which 
may be looked upon as the continuation of the Sanscrit 
sadHsa-s mentioned above : for as the inseparable preposi- 
tion 9sa, hai^ in Gothic, become ga (Grimm II. 

1018), so may also the pronominal base, from which those 
prepositions have sprung, be expected as prefix in the form 
of ga. In analeiks,f our dhrdicht '* like,” ana, in my opinion, 
stands, in like manner, as a pronoun, not as a preposition, and 
answers to the Sanscrit-Lithuanian demonstrative base ana 
(§. 372.) : analeika therefore signifies “ like to this.” In the 
other compounds, also, of this kind, with the exception of 
manleika (theme -leikan), “ likeness,” literally “ manrresem- 
bling," the first member of the word corresponds more or 
less to a pronominal idea. These compounds aie, antharleikei, 
variety,” which pre-supposes an adjective, antharleika, as 

* Hoefer De Pracrita DJalecto, p. 29. 

t To be deduced from the adverb analako. 
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connected in sense with the Sanscrit anyA-drida-Sy “ like to 
another,” “ of a different kind,” whence aiycdeiks, deducing it 
from alydleikdsy eriptast is the countertype in form : samaleikd, 
f(rci>r, which pre-supposes an adjective samaleikia)s, ** like to 
the same,” analogous to the Greek opSjKt^ and Latin similis :* 
ibnaleiks, equal,” like the simple ibn(a)-s; according to its 
origin, the former signifies ** seeming equal ”: mtssaletks, 
** various.” I cannot avoid expressing here the conjecture 
that the Gothic prefix missa, our miss, may be of pronominal 
origin, and connected with the Lithuanian base WISSA, 
nominative wissa-s, “ all,” and therefore <a1so with the San- 
scrit by the very common exchange of v for m 

(§. 63.). According to the explanation given above (§. 392.) 
of vidca, this word, through the signification of the 
preposition 1% vi, would be very well adapted to express 
the idea of variety. And the Gothic missa (the bare theme) 
might originally have signified alms, and still be identical 
with the Sanscrit-Lithuanian term for ** all at least its in- 
fluence in composition is similar to our a&er, which is akin 
to the Sanscrit apara, ** alius" (see §. 350.), in compounds 
like aherwitz, “ delirium,” aherglaube, “ superstition.” Our 
missethat, therefore, Gothic missadSds, “ misdeed,” would be 
-Aber-That, ‘^adeed different from the right”; and Miss- 
gunst, “ill-will,” would be Aber-gunst, “wrong- will”; and the 
missaleiks given above would originally signify “like to 
another.” This conjecture is powerfully supported, and con- 
firmed almost beyond doubt, by the adverb missd, which 
springs from tibe theme MISSA (compare p. 384), which 
signifies “ one another”: gdleith izvis missd, dxm&ffwrBa 


* The simple sama (theme satnan) means “ the same," and corresponds 
to the Sanscrit “equal,” “similar," and Greek the theme 

being lengthened by an n. To this head, also, most be referred sums 
(theme suma), “ any one," which has introduced a u on account of the 
liquid, but to make up for this has dropped the n. 
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a^^^ 7 ^ovf (1 Cor. xvi. 20). The original meaning “all” is 
still perceptible in this, as missd, in one word, expresses “ the 
one and the other." In German, the Uch, which is based on 
the Gothic leifes, and which in welcher and solcher has dropped 
the t, and in gleich gives ei as answering to the old t, is 
much more extensively diffused, and has completely assumed 
the character of a derivative suffix in words like jahrlich, 
“ yearly,” jHmmerlich, “ lamentable,” glucklich, “ fortunate,” 
schmerzlich, “ painful,” &c.* The occurrence of the simple 
word in Northern, Anglo-Saxon, and English, may be ex- 
plained by its being formed by abbreviating the Gothic 
galeiks, our gleich, by removing the entire prefix. 

417. An objection against the identity of the Gothic suffix 
leika and Greek A/xor could hardly be raised from the non- 
mutation of sound in the middle tenuis. I refer the reader, 
on this head, to §. 89., for example to the connection of the 
Gothic slipa and Old High German insuepiu with the San- 
scrit svapimi, LatiA sopib, and Greek virvo^, in spite of the 
retention of the old tenuis. The long * (in Gothic written 
ei) in the Gei*manic formation, answering to the short in 
the Greek \tKos, and Prakrit rim or disa, will still less be 
a ground for rejecting the identity of the suffix under dis- 
cussion in the three languages ; for as the original form is 
darka (see p. 598), the rejection of the r may well have been 
compensated by lengthening the preceding vowel ; and the 
Germanic, therefore, in this respect, approaches the original 
form one degree closer than the cognate Hellenic and 
Prakrit idiom. 

418. The Old Sclavonic exhibits our suffix exactly in the 
same form as the Greek, in the masculine and neuter liko, 
nominative masculine lik (according to §. 257.), neuter liko ; 
hence tolik, toHko, ** talis” “ or " tantvs,** '* tantum,'''— 
Greek tij7\xk0s, Tij\iKov, and Prakrit idrisd, tdris-an, Sanscrit 


* Sec the Old High Gennan compounds of this kind in Graff II. 105. 
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tiidnsas, iAdrisam: kolik, koliko, ** qualis,** ** quale,*’ *^quantus,” 
“ qvxinium ?”= Greek mjKtKos, inj\tKov, Prakrit k^risA, kArisan, 
Sanscrit ktdrikas, kidrimm : yelik, yeliko, relative = Greek 
y\iKos, ^A.iVcoi/, Prakrit yurisA, yArisan, Sanscrit yAdrims, 
yAdrUam. With respect to the relative expression, it is 
important to remark, that, in this derivative, the base ye 
(euphonic for yo), which commonly signifies “he” (§. 282.), 
has preserved the original relative signification without the 
elsewhere necessary enclitic she. Dobrowsky, however 
(p. :j 44), in assuming ik alone in this derivative as suffix 
“ interposito tamen appears not to have noticed tlie sur- 
prising similarity of the Greek forms in Tukos, otherwise lie 
would have assigned to the / a more important share in the 
work of derivation. The Sclavonic forms differ from those 
of the cognate languages in this, that they do not lengthen 
the final vowel of the primitive pronoun, or replace o by a : 
for, according to §. 255. a., the Sclavonic o corresponds to the 
Sanscrit short a, and a to the long A. We should therefore 
look for talik as answering to the Sanscrit tAdrisa-s, and 
Pi'akrit fArisA. It cannot, however, be matter of surprise, 
that, in the course of thousands of years, which separate the 
Sclavonic from identity with its cognate idioms, a weakening 
of the vowel should have taken place in the preceding case ; 
as shortenings, weakenings, and abrasions of iSounds, are the 
most common alterations which time introduces into the 
original form of a language. There are, however, in Scla- 
vonic, other formations of cognate meaning, in which the 
base syllable has retained \he old weight of the vowels, but 
the suffix has been abbreviated by dropping the syllable li, 
and appears in combination with the affix of the definite 
declension: hence takyi, **talts,” kakyt, “quaUs?” yakyt, 
•^quaHs'* (relative).* The simple neuters, that is, those 


* Dobrowsky (p. 343) incorrectly regards ak as derivative, since in 

Q Q respect 
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divested of the definite affix takot kako, occur as adverbs, the 
former with the signification “ so,” the latter with that of 
“ how ? ” By the rejection of the syllable /*, iakyi and its 
correlatives, in respect to their last element, become identical 
with the interrogative kyi, **quis?'’ which is likewise de- 
clined definitely ; and therefore we cannot entirely set aside 
the objection, that takyi is a compound of the demonstrative 
with the interrogative. The explanation given above is to 
be preferred, because by it the a of the first member of the 
compound, as also the signification of the whole, is shewn 
to have a very ancient foundation ; while by the second mode 
we should not be able to see why tokyi, yckyi, kokyi, should 
not be used, or fkyi,* ikyl; and why tJie mere accusative of 
the interrogative to the pronoun preceding should Imve the 
same effect as the suffix under discussion has in the cognate 
languages. 

419. But if the Old Sclavonic correlatives tnh/t, kokyi, 
yokyi, are abbreviations of folikyi, 8cc., then the ana- 
logous and a^fiui-significant Lithusinian forms toks, “ fali't,'' 
koks, “(jua/fs" (theme lokio, knkio, see §. 411.), must also be 
viewed in this light, and the agreement of the former 
with the tockin (Grimm. III. 40.), which exists in Old 
Swedish, together with lolik and tulkin, would consequently 
not be fortuitous. The Latin suffix li in iulh, qualis, 
trqtiolis,^ exhibits a contrary abbreviation, since it has 
retained the full extent of the original adjective of simi- 

rcspcct to the primitive pronoun lie proceeds fi^m the ahbi'CviatcH] nomina- 
tive masculine k\ #, and, in general, is very oliscurc regarding the theme 
of the base words, and the historical relation of the o to «, which, in ij. 2fi5. «., 
is developed through the Sanscrit, as also its lengtli. 

* According to the analogy of Wo, cAto, §. 400. 

t JEqualis is, probably, with regard to its last element, identical with 
qualia, inasmuch as cequuH is most probably connected with the Sanscrit 
£ha-8, “ «»««,” and the latter is, in its final syllable, identical with 
the interrogative base ha (§. 308.). 
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larity, as also the long vowel of the pronominal base, but 
has lost the last syllable, or the guttural only, of 
itldrik, ktdrik (§. 415.), ofjLrjKtK-^. The identity of 

the formation lies beyond all doubt, and Voss has already 
shewn tliat luJis is identical with toXIko^. To the constant 
occurrence of a long a in these ancient forms may be 
ascribed the fact, that, in more modern formations of this 
sort, particularly belonging to the Latin, an u is inserted 
before the suflix, or added to the primitive base, in ease 
it terminates with a consonant ; hence, rerjalis, lefjTdis, 
conjiujuUs, hiemuJis, carnulis, mupirulis, &c. On the other 
hand, in bases with a short final vowel this is merely 
lengthened, and the n («) of the second declension is 
changed into a long i instead of the short i, which is else- 
where introduced before suffixes ; hence, civi~U.s-, hosH- 
lis, juverii-lis, from civU hosti, Jiiveni ;* and so, also, viri-ViH 
from viru, ptterJ-Z/s from pneru, -servl-liH from sorvn, &c. : 
am-lis, also, from the organic a of the fourth declension, 
which is no less subject to be weakened to i, as is proved 
by the dative ablatives in i-ljus. Here, peril ajis, may be 
trlassed, also, though with a short i, words in ti-lis or 
whi<;h spring either from lost abstracts in ti-a, or 

passive participles, the u of which must be weakened 
before the new suffix to i ; thus, fictl-lis, missi-lis, either 
from the obsolete abstracts Jictl-s, m'ls.-ti-s — whence the 
secondary forms fietio, missio — or from fictus (weakened from 
factus, §. 6.), missus. So, also, shni-lis, with short i, from 
the lost primitive simw-s = Sanscrit sama-s, “ similar,” 
Gothic sama (theme saman), and Greek o/xo-s; and humi-lis. 


* Prom thu primitive base yuven = Sanscrit ^uran, cornea juttenillis j 
gentiHs comes from a base genii (compare Litliuaniaii gmtis^ “ kinsman ”), 
the t of which, and consequently the t also, are suppressed in the nomi- 
native gens. 

t Compare Influence of Pronouns in the Formation of Words, p. 24. 

Q Q 2 
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from humus. The a of the first declension, which is ori- 
ginally long (§. I 18 .)» has preserved its length before this 
suffix ; hence, vUaJis, hestialisr amphoralis. As the u of 
the second declension, according to its derivation, repre- 
sents a short a (§. 116.), find, in the feminine, passes into a, 
it is not extraordinary that, in this class of w'ords also, 
adjectives in a-lh occur, instead of t-Us, as faiu-Vis, infernu-lls, 
liheru-lis. So, also, eunrla-lis, from emries, where it is to 
be observed that the e of the fifth declension springs from 
a (§§. l.'il. and 137.) ; on the other hand, in ^c?e-Zi.y, the e is 
retained. Fnme-Ucus stands alone, and is remarkable, as 
it has presei*ved our suffix entire, and its Ihnts corresponds 
exactly to the Greek \tKoq. If, as I readily assume with M. 
Schmidt (l. c. p. 73), felics, also, should be classed here, as 
analogous to still I do not look for its primi- 

tive element in the rootle, from which come /e-tus, fe-lura, 
fe-mina, &c., but in a lost substantive bsise, which is, in 
Sanscrit, bhe^, and signifies “ fortune.” ^ Felix, there- 
fore, would have lost a guttural, fis ful-men for fuhj-men, 
lu-men for luc-men ; and in respect to its last element, find 
the significfition of its first member, it would agree excel- 
lently with our yluik-Uvh, “ fortunati*.” Here it is to be 
observed, that the suffix under discussion does not form, 
in the cognate languages, any primitive words direct from 
the root, but only derivatives or compounds. Contrary, 
therefore, to my fewmer conjecture, I can no longer class 
words like afjilis, fragiUs, dm-Uh, in respect to their suffix, 
with words like the abovementioned, civtlis, virUis. sem:tlis. 
In the former, the I is, perhaps, primitive, and not, as in 
the latter, a corruption of d. In this case, a suffix la or 
ilo, in Sanscrit, presents itself for comparison, as in 

* But with long « like the Gothic leiJu (§. 417)« 

t Compare manda-bhdj, ** having bad fortune,” “ unfortunate.” The 
cognate bhdga is more used. 
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an-ila-s, ** wind,” from an, “ to blow,” to which we shall 
return when treating of the formation of words. I am 
unable to cite, in Zend, an adjective in combination with 
pronominal bases, corresponding to the Sanscrit dris, 
drisu, or driksha ; but I find, V. S. p. 39, the expression 
hvaredaresa^ “ like the sun and by it the 
opinion is confirmed, that the r of the Sanscrit forms is an 
abbreviation of ar. 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 

420. Locative adverbs are formed, in Sanscrit, by the 
suffix Ira, which is attached directly to the true theme ; 
hence, a-tra, “ here,” ta-ira, “ there,” amv-lra, “ yonder,” 
ku-tra, “ where ? ” ya-tra, “ where ” (relative). This tra, 
which is, in Zend, according to §. 47., thru (ithra, 
“ here,” avathra, “ there,” yaihra, “ where ”) is jirobably a 
contraction of the comparative suffix tarn, and, with regard 
to its termination, perhaps an instrumental (see p. 381). 
The Latin pronominal adverbs vl-tra and ul~tra, therefore, 
are of the same class, excluding the diflerence of the 
case-forms, and also the Gothic ablative adverbs in 
thr6, mentioned at p. 384 ; compare, tha-thr6, “ thence,” 
with inr ta-tra, “ there ”; hvathro, “ whence?” with '^kutra, 
“ where ?” and alyathrd “aliunde," with anyairn, “ alibi" 

Locative pronominal adverbs are also formed in Zend by 
the suffix MQ^dha (see p. 386, &c.), which, in Scanscrit, is 
abbreviated to ha, but is found only in i-ha, “ liere,” and 
sa-ha, “ with ” (Veda sa-dha). In Greek corresponds, as has 
been remarked, the suffix da of evda, evravda ;* and probably, 
also, “xp in irapTa^^o-dei/, &c., as well as <re (p. 388), which 
expresses direction to a place, unless tlie latter has been 


* Page 387. With respect to the conjcctui'o Uiere expressed regarding 

a possible thematic identity between ev0a, idha, and ^ t'Aa, refer to 
§.373. 
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abbreviated from ^ tra, by rejecting the r and weakening 
the t to s. In Gothic, the suffix th or d most ceiiiainly 
corresponds, in forms like hva-th or hva-d, “ whither," 
ali/n-ih, aXKocre, yain-d (for yaina-d), eKcTtre. The conjunction 
ith, “ but," “ if,” “ for,” is completely identical with 
hUtu, iltn* The s of c-h and nl-s in Latin has been 
already compared with dt (§. y95. Note). 

421. In Sanscrit, adverbs are formed by the suffix ingr 
fas, not only from pronominal bases, but also from sub- 
stantives and adjectives, which express I’cmoval from, and 
frequently su])ply the place of the ablative. The suffix 
fas, as has been before remarked (p. 471, Rem. 5.), is con- 
nected also in form with the ablative character, and 
appears only a continuation of^ it, or an abbreviation. 
In Latin, the suffix fits corresponds regularly ; comi)arc 
cu-UTUS with sraryaTAS, “from heaven.” The syllable 
fur of hjihir, may also be related to it, the .v being 
exchanged for r. The prccetling iyi would then, tis 
has been elsewhere rtmiarked (Demonstrati vti Bases, p. s), 
iidmit of comparison with ^ }ha, “ here ”; to which, with 
regard to the y, it bears the same relation that eyo docs 
to nhnin. lijiiur, therefore, would originally signify 

“ hence,” or “ from this ” (ground). In Sanscrit there is 
a modification of the suffix under discussion, formed by 
changing the tenuis to the sonant aspirate in a-dhas, 

“ bt^ncath,” and on this is l>ascd the Greek dev and Scla- 
vonic du (see pp. iJ79, 380 ).^ Compare, 

^ Pp. 386, 388. The Sanscrit dh requires tlie Greek 0 ; but, accord- 
ing to the rules for the permutation of sounds, the Gothic d corresponds 
to the Greek 0 : nt the end of a word, however, th is prefeiTed to d (§. 91.) 

t I wish to limit what has been said at §. 293. Item, in this particular, that 
though otioiidn and ovoudu are compounds of iidu, the u of onudye and txtdye 
has been developed from the o of the bases OiVO, TO, precisely as the n 
of Cidu, or ytidii, and udye (for yudye) from VO. I therefore consider tlio 

forms 
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ku-lax,* 

ia-tas, 

yntas. 


OREKK. Ol^n HIGH GKIIMAN. 

nto-dev, ot-kiH-du. 

Tordev, ot-td-dA. 

o-dev, yd-dd-she. 


The Latin offers for comparison unde, for cunde (ali-cunde) 
and inde, the de of which I have no doubt is connected witli tlie 
Sanscrit suflix tas or dhns, the Greek dev, and Sclavonic dd. 
Unde lias, in addition, received a nasal, whicli is not to be 
explained by transposition from the Greek dev, as the blend- 
ing of nasal sounds, which are governed by the organ of the 
consonant following, is very common. Remark the fre- 
quently-mentioned relation of amho, a/x0a>, to the Sanscrit 
■gHl uhhiiu, and Sclavonic oba. Aliunde, answering to the 
Sanscrit anyatan, “elsewhere,” need not be regarded as a 
compound of unde ; but it is probable that the m of aliu-nde 
belongs to the theme of ediu^s, and corresponds, thei’efore, to 
the Indian a of nnya-tus. So, also, ali-hi and nliu-bi are 
scarcely compounds of ibi and nbi, but combinations of the 
dative termination bi, which is contained in ti-bi, si-bi, i-bi, 
and u-hi, with the base ALIU, cither sujqiressing the final 
vowel — whence ali-bi — or retaining it as in aliu-bi. Whether, 
however, a nasal has been inserted in inde, depends upon 
whether it springs from the base i — whence is, ibi, &c. — 
or from in = Sanscrit ann (§. 273.). The very isolated pre- 
|X)sition de, in Latin, is, perhaps, an abbreviation of the San- 
scrit adhas, “ below,” and therefore, in origin, identical 
with the aiqui-sonaiit suffix of inde, unde, and aliunde. A 
form hi~nde or hu-nde, isti-nde or hstu-nde, and Uli-nde or 
illu-nde, might also be expected. But instead of these we 


forms tudxi^ “ tliencc,” and kudu, “ whence ?” which occur only in combi- 
nation with the preposition ot, os simple. 

* From the weakened base ku (§. 380.), for katas, to be expected from 
KA, on which are based the Greek irdOev, from KoOev, and Sclavonic kudu. 
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find hinc, htinct Mine, regarding which it is unknown whence 
comes their meaning of separation from a place, unless the 
syllable de, as exponent of this direction, has been removed 
from them, and the enclitic c lias assumed its place, which 
would surprise us least in hinc. Hinc may, perhaps, be an 
abbreviation of hinde, as the neuter hoc of hode (%. 395). 
The locative adverbs hh, illic^ istic, I regard as datives, of 
which the character, according to §. 200., has been taken 
from the Sanscrit locative ; and which, in ruri, also has 
retained the original meaning. Jstic and illic are, for the 
use of language, sufficiently distinguished from the forms 
isti and Mi, which are usetl for the dative relation ; while for 
hie a distinction from the proper dative must be differently 
sought in the dropping the euphonic u (from v).* Ilic, 
therefore, is, in this respect, distinguished from huic, as the 
nominative hie, for which huic might be expected, from qVi. 
422. Adverbs .of time arc formed in Sanscrit by the suffix 
d<% hence kadd, “ when ? ” tadd, " then yndd, “ when ? ” 
“at which time”; ^.kadd, “once”; mtdd, “always”: the latter 
springs from the energetic -demonstrative base .?«(§. 345.), 
whence also sarra, “ every ”(§. 381.). Perhaps the Greek 
re is, in an anomalous manner, connected with this dd, by a 
permutation of sound, which has become a principle in Ger- 
manic, since nearly all old medials, as far as they have not 
experienced a second modification in High German, become 
tenues. In Sclavonic corresponds the suffix tjda, whicli I 
think must be divided into y-da, since I regard it as a deri- 
vative of the interrogative base, which has ceased to be used 
alone, and which may liave signified “ when,” or “ once on 
a time and the guttural tenuis has given place to a medial, 
on account of the d following, according to the analogy of 
gdye, “ where (§. 293. Rem.). This gdu, unconscious of its 
derivation, is combined with tlie interrogative itself; hence 


* Soo p. 649 011(1 §§. 394. 396. 
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kogde, “ when ? ” and iogda^ “ then.” But in MSS. is found for 
inogda,“Bt another time,” also the simple inda, as a more 
exact countertype of the Sanscrit anya-dii, but with 'the o of 
the base INO suppressed, which is retained in inogdu and 
similar forms, to avoid the great accumulation of consonants. 
Together witli yrgda, ore, occurs, also, the simple yeda, but 
with a change of signification, viz. as an interrogative par- 
ticle (Dobr. p. 432). In Lithuanian the sim]>Ie suffix appears 
both in the unwcakened interi'ogative base, and in other 
pronouns and words, the nature of which borders on that of 
pronouns, and which, in Sanscrit, are declined like pronouns. 
Thus, nieknda, “ never,” after withdi*awing the negative ele- 
ment, corresponds to the Sanscrit P.kad<% “once”; kadh, 
“when,” and iada, “then,” are identical with the Sanscrit 
expressions of the same sound and signification; wissnda 
means “always,” and anday (for anada), “at that time.” It 
may be allowed here to mention two other Lithuanian ad- 
verbs of time, which are not, indeed, connected with the 
suffix d(% but required previous mention on other accounts; — 
I mean dabar, “ now,” and kometf “ when ? ” In the first part 
of da-har I believe may be seen a weakened form of the 
demonstrative base ta ; in the latter, a remnant of the term 
for “ time,” mentioned at p 425 ; viz. ^riT. vdra, Bengali ht)r, 
and therefore a word akin to the syllable -her in the Latin 
name for months. As regards, however, the final portion 
of komet, it recalls, on account of the frequent interchange 
of V and m, the suffix vat in the Sanscrit adverbs of time, 
tdvat, “ now,” ydvat, “at which time” (§.412), with which we 
have endeavoured to compare the Greek We 

return to the suffix da, in order to remark, that, by a perver- 
sion of the language, it is so regarded as though tlie adverbs 
formed with it were substantives or adjectives capable of 
declension. . Thus arise the forms in dos, dm, and dais ; 
the two first with feminine genitive and dative termina- 
tion, the last with the masculine plural instrumental ter- 
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minatiou. For the niekada mentioned above occurs, there- 
fore, also nfekados, niekadai, and niekaduis. For dai is also 
written day ; hence tad ay as well as tadh ; and the form 
tad occurs with a suppressed, and tadda, tadday, with d 
doubled, just as kad, kndda, kadday, for kudu. To the 
latter, and to the Sanscrit kadd, corresponds, perhaps, 
the Latin qnamlo ; so that a nasal would have been inserted 
before the T sound, as above in unde (p. 59J). Tlie cor- 
I’elative tando, however, is wanting. The following btble 
may serve as a general view of the points of comparison 
obtained : , 


S.4NSCRIT. 

I-ITII. 

or.i> SOT.. 

ORKEK. 

I.ATJN. 

kadd. 

kudu. 

koyda. 

TTore, 

qinnid 

tadd. 

tadh. 

toyda. 

Tore, 

. . . 

yadd. 

• • 

yeydu. 

c/ 

ore, 

• • • 

any add. 

• ■ 

inda. 

aAAore, 

. . . 


423. The suffix dd is combined in Sanscrit with nim, 
which appears to me to be an accusative form of a femi- 
nine pronominal base ni, that the masculine and neuter na 
fp. 335 ) might easily form in the feminine, as well as nd 
(see §. 172.). Thus arise faddntm, “ then,” and iddn'inu 
“ now.” As, however, the simple form idd has become ob- 
solete, the Indian grammarians assume a suffix ddnirn. 
As regards the origin of the time-defining dd, it apj)ears 
to be an abbreviation of divd, “ by day,” by the re- 
jection of iv ; as, in Latin, ev is rejected nolo (from noi'olo). 
I recognise a different kind of abbreviation of this divd 
in iRir a-dya, “ to-day,” “ now,” where the v only of divd 
is removed, and the final d shortened, and the i, according 
to a universal phonetic law, changed into 

424. There is nothing similar in the cognate languages to 
the Greek correlatives in vUa — TtqviKa, TyviKa, yviKa — be- 
sides the Latin donee, donicum, before mentioned, unless it be 
the Sanscrit adverb waisr/wi, “eternal,” “perpetual.” 
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l^iittmann is inclined to see in oca an accusative termination 
from an to be conjectured from the Latin vix, vices 
(Lexil. II. ]). 227). I assent to this explanation only in so 
far as the recognition of a substantive accusative in the con- 
cluding part of these formations. I do not, however, divide 
Trrjv-iKa, &o., but Ttrj-viKa, and thus make them genuine com- 
pounds, of which the first member does not contain a case- 
termination, but the bare theme. We may regard, therefore, 
70/, Tij, and j;, as feminine bases, or, as above, in 

lengthened forms of the masculine and neuter.* The 
latter would be more agreeable to the original principle of 
the formation of compouiids ; accoixling to whicli, pronouns 
and adjectives, at the beginning of compounds, express no 
distinction of sex, and therefore never appear in the form of 
tJic theme, which is peculiar to the feminine, but in that 
wliich is common to the masculine and neuter, in which, pro- 
perly, there is no sex expressed, and from wdiich the femi- 
nine theme is a derivative. In the preceding case, however, 
the final substantive is really feminine, if, as I conjecture, 
it is akin to the Sanscrit nis, nominative nilc, 

“night”; the accusative of which, nisam, is contained in 
the abovcmeiitioncd amsam, “ ctenial,” literally “ without 
night.” It is cci'tain that the Sanscrit accusative nimm 
could, ill Greek, take no other form tlian v/#ca, as pro- 
ceeds from ^ k, and, in Greek, always apjiears as k (§. 21.). 
The Greek base wkt, the Latin w>c/, and the Gothit: n/ihti 
(nominative nahis), are, in Sanscrit, represented by nakt, of 
which only the accusative nakt am =^noctem, vCncra, remains 
in use as an adverb (“by night”), and in the unorganic com- 
pound naktan-cfuira, “night-walker.” We might 

therefore derive naktam, also, from a theme nakta. If, 
then, in Sanscrit, in disadvantageous comparison with its 
cognate languages, only an obscure remnant of tliis nakt is 


5^ See §.362. 
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left in the accusative just mentioned, the reverse case cannot 
be surprising, that the Greek should have retained of nis, 
nik, which is most probably akin to nakt, only the accusative 
in the compounds under discussion. As, then, in TRpr tadd, 
and similar formations, if the explanation of the suflix given 
above be well founded (§. 423.), there is only a formal ex- 
pression of “ day,” and yet time in general is understood in 
it ; so, according to the view here proposed, in TijviKa, “night” 
would be selected as the representjitive of time in general, or 
of a particular point of time, which might easily take place 
through the dimming of the primary meaning of the con- 
cluding element. So the Sanscrit adya, “ to-day,” “ on this 
day” — its original meaning being lost sight of — is not unfre- 
quently used in the sense of “ now,” “ in this moment.” If 
avTiKa is based on the same principle of formation as TtjviKa, 
&c., it is then an abbreviation of avry-viKa, which is also 
Buttmann’s conjecture, since he derives it from rijv avrvjv 
tKa, and the omission of the tjv would resemble tliat of the 
Latin ev in nolo, and that of iv in the Sanscrit suffix dd, from 
divd. But if we follow C. G. Sclimidt (Qumst. Gramm, de 
Praep. Gr. p. 49) in taking avriKa as an unabbreviated form, 
we might then, by the same analogy, derive ryviKa from Trjvog ; 
which we would not, however, do, as there is no form Trfjvos, 
whence we might derive ityviKOL, nor yvo£, whence yvixa. 

425. Adverbs of kind and manner are formed in Sanscrit 
by addition of the suffixes tham and ^ tltd. The former 
occurs only in kaiham, "how?” and ittham, “so,” 

and it has been before compared with the Latin tern in 
i-tem and au-tem (§. 378.). To thd answers the Latin ia in 
da and aliida, which latter corresponds to the Sanscrit 
«a(vj| anyathd, " in another manner.” Besides these arc 
formed, in Sanscrit, by this suffix, taihd, “so,” yalhd, “how?” 
(relative) and sarvaihd, “ in every way.” A suffix ii, of 
the same signification, forms with the demonstrative base 
i the adverb Ui, “ so,” the only analogous form to which is 
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the preposition atU “ over,"” which springs from the 
pronominal base 5Br a* In Latin, vii, “ as,” and, with the 
i abraded, id, correspond in regard to the suffix. The i of 
ilidem may first have arisen in Latin as a weakening of 
Ua, in Zend a»<w itha, occasioned by the incumbrance of 
the dem (§. 6.). The suffixes tham and vn thd are re- 
lated to one another as accusative and instrumental ; the 
latter according to the principle of the Zend lang^iage 
(§. 158.), and which, contrary to a conjecture given at §. 378., 
I now believe must be taken in this sense. The Zend, 
which generally shortens the long A at the end of i>oly- 
syllabic words, uses the suffix under discussion like the 
Latin, with a short final vowel ; hence itha like ila. 

I have not met with the suffix tham in Zend, for 
kutha is used for clTtp^ kaiham, and for Uthara the ajGj 

itha just mentioned. 


* Berlin Jalirb. Nov. 1830, p. “02. 
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426. The Sanscrit has two forms for the active, of 
which the one is appointed for the transitive and out- 
wardly-operating direction of its powers, and is called 
by the Indian grammarians 2^nraftm(V-paf7ani, equivalent to 
“ stranger form the other, which is called dinmnejjndam, 
i. p. “ self form,”^ serves, when it stands in its primitive 
signification, for reflective or intransitive piir})osj's, or shews 
that the action is to be placed to the credit of th(3 subject, 
or stands in some near relation thereto. For instance, 
</«, “ give,” in the dtvmne.padam, in con junction with the pre- 
position d, has the force of “ bike,” /. e. “ give oneself ”: 
the causative (Inrmydmi, “ to make to see,” “ to shew,” 
acquires, through the terminations of the atmanepadam, the 
signification “shew itself”; .n', “lie” (sr*/#? = iceTra/), d.y, 
“ .v/Y ” (fhfp = ^<rTat, p. 118), mud, “to be jdeased,” “please 
oneself,” rurh, “ to shine,” “ please,” “ please oneself,” are 
only used in the dUnnnepndam ; ydvh, “to require,” “ pray,” has 
both forms, but the reflective prevails, as we most generally 
require or pray for our own advantage. In gener.a], how- 
ever, the language, as it at jiresent exists, disposes of both 
forrns in rather an arbitrary manner. But few verbs have 
retained the two ; and where this happens, the primitive in- 
tention of both seldom shews itself distinctly. Of the cognate 
languages, only the Zend, the Greek, and the Gothic have 
retained this primitive form ; for that the Gothic passive is 


* Xft^paramtdi is the dative of pfira, “ the other." 

"I* atmnn, “ soul," of which the dative, atmani, is used ahove, iu 

the ohliquc coses often fills the place of a pronoun of the ihinl pers«)ri, 
genemlly M’ith a reflective signification. 
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identical in construction with the Indo-Grcek middle has 
been already shewn in my Conjugation-system.* Grimm 
has since directed attention to two expressions which have 
remained unnoticed in former Grammars, and wliich are of 
the greatest importance, as having preserved the old medial 
form also in a medial signification. Ulfilas, namely, twice 
(Matt, xxvii. 43. and Mark xv. 32.) translates Kara/SaTCii by 
“ ntstpigadaii,” and once (Matt, xxvii. 43.) pvadffdto by “ Inus- 
yudau.” Lately, also, v. Gabelcntz and Lobe, in their valu- 
able edition of Ulfilas (pp. 187 and 225), Iiave justly as- 
signed the following forms to one lately brought to light, by 
Castiglione’s edition of St. Paul’s Epistles, to tlie middle: 
ufkiin nanda, yveaaovrat (Jolm xiii. 35.); faiandn, “ vitwperant" 
(Rom. ix. 19.) ; gavmyada undivanein, ev^vayTut cupdaptav 
( 1 Cor. XV. 54.); I'aurkyada, epya^erat (2 Cor. iv. 17.); ustiuhada, 
Karepya^erat (2 Cor. vii. 10.) ; and liuyartdu.v, yapya-dnatrav 
(I Cor. vii. 9 ). Grimm, in the first edition of his Grammar 
(p. 14 1), gives the forms alfsteigadnu and lausyadnit, as I doubt 
not, justly, as imperatives, but considers them as eiroiieous 
transferences of the Greek expressions into the passive 
form. What, however, could induce Ulfilas to translate the 
middle pv<rda‘du>, not to mention the active Kara^drci, by a 
passive, having so many other opportunities for exchanging 
Greek middles for passives ? In the second edition (I. 855) 
Grimm asks, “Have we here the thii'd conjugation of a 
Gothic middle?” Were they, however, conjunctiva media, 
they must then have retained the characteristic i of this 
word, and, in this respect, have answered to the Indo-Greek 
media, such as bhar^ta (from bharaita), ^epotro. The middle 
and passive could not be distinguished by the insertion or 
suppression of the exponent of the conjunctive relation. 

I explain, therefore, atateiyadau and lausyadau, as well as 
the later Imyandmi {yapytTartaa-av), without hesitation, ns 


* 1*. 122. Compare Vocalismus, p. 79, and Grimm 1. 1050. 
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imperatives of the middle voice ; as tlicy answer excellently 
well to the Sanscrit medial imperatives, as bfiar-a-tdm, “ he 
should bear or receive bhar-a-ntdm, “ they should bear or 
receive.” The Gothic au has the same relation here to 
the Sanscrit dm, as, in the first conjunctive person active, 
where, for instance siyau, “ich sei," “I may be,” answers 
to the Sanscrit sydm. The old m has, merg^cd into u, and 
formed a diphthong with the preceding a (compare §. 255. y.). 
In respect to form, however, atsteigadau, lausyadau, and liu- 
gandau are passive; and Ulfilas would probably have also 
rendered “ he should be freed” by lausyadau. In the transla- 
tion of the Bible, however, an occasion for the use of the pas- 
sive imperative rarely occurs. 

427. While the Greek and Gothic have carried over 
the medial form into the passive, so that the passive and 
middle, with the exception of the Greek aorist and future, 
are perfectly identical ; in the Sanscrit and Zend the pas- 
sive, indeed, exhibits the more important terminations of 
the middle, through which the symbolical retro-operation 
of the action on the subject is expressed, but a practical 
distinction occurs in the special tenses (§. 109^), in that 
the syllable ya — of which more hereafter — is appended to 
the root, but the characteristic additions and other pecu- 
liarities, by which the diflerent classes are distinguished 
in the two active forms, are resumed. In Greek, BeiK-vv-rat 
is as well passive as medial, but in Sanscrit chi-nxi-U, 

from ftr chi, “ collect,” is only medial, and the passive is 
chi-ya-i& : in Greek, StSorat, terrarat, are as well passive as 
medial ; in Sanscrit the kindred forms ^ dat-U, anomalous 
for dada-tS, tishthn-U only medial, and their passive 
becomes di-yali, sthi-yatP..* As the Sanscrit and Zend pas- 
sive, except that with the omission of the class peculiarities 

* Some of the roots in d weaken that vowel to i before the passive 
characteristic ya. 



it ift formed imniedUtely Ircw the root, Answers to otiier de- 
rivative verhs; the causal, deaiderative, and iutensitive, we, 
in treating of them, shall return to it. The middle, how- 
ever, we shall treat pari passu with the transitive active 
. form, as it is distinguished ^m this latter, in nearly every 
. case, only by the extension, of the personal terminations. 

428. The moods in Sanscrit are five, if we include the 
indicative, in wiiich,nn fact, no mood, but’ only mere re- 
lations of time, are expressed. The absence of modal 
accesiary notions is its characteristic. The other moods 
are, the potential, imperative, precative, and conditional. 
Besides these, we find in the 'Vedas fragments of a mood, 
which, in the principle of its formation, corresponds to the 
Greek subjunctive, and by the grammarians is ealled Ut.* 
The same moods, even to the conjunctive, or Ut, exist in 
Zend, only I am not able to lay down the conditional, 
which stands in nearest connection with the future, and 
which in Sanscrit, also, is very rare. The infinitive and par- 
ticiple belong to the libun. The indicative has six tenses, 
viz. one present, three preterites, -and two futures. The pre- 
terites, in form, correspond to the Greek imperfect, aorist, 
and perfect. With their use, however, the language, in its 
present condition, deals very capriciously ; for which rdason, 
in my Grammar, I have named them only with reference 
to their fdim : the first, single-formed augmented preterite ; 
the seodnd, multiform augmented preterite ; and the third, 
reduplicated preterite. Both futures are likewise indis- 
tinguishable in their use, and 1 name them according to. 
their composition : the one, which answers to the <^reek 

V The Indian giammaxiana name the tenaes and moods after vowels, 
which, for the names of the principal tenses, are inserted between 
' / and ^ and, for the names of the secondary, between and 1^'' 

n. '^Thus the names ran, &i(, /if, M, fan, /tn, /«n, Ifla, See 

' Colebrooke's Grammar, pp. 1^. 181. 

r'r 
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and fjithuanian future, and is most used, the auxiliary 
jFiiture^i the other, the participial future, as its first ele- 
lueilt is -a participle which answers to the Latin in turus. 
In the Zend I have not yet detected this tense, hut all 
the other Sanscrit tenses I have, and have given proofs of 
this in the reviews mentioned in the preface (p. xi). 
The moods which stand opposed to the indicative have, in 
Sanscrit and Zend, only one tense ; yet the potential aud 
precative have, in fact, such a relation to each other, 
as, in Greek, the present and second aorist of the optative ; 
and Panini embraces both of these modal forms under 
the name lin. The same relation between wishing and 
praying may also be expressed by the potential, which is 
in far more general use, though the latter be strictly re- 
presented by the precative. In the Vedas traces are 
apparent of a further elaboration of the moods into various 
tenses, and it may hence be inferred, that what the Eu- 
ropean languages, in their developement of the moods, 
have in excess over the Sanscrit and Zend, dates, at least 
in its origin, from the period of the unity of the language. 

429. The numbers of the verb are three in most of the 
languages here treated of. The Latin verb has, like its 
noun, lost the dual ; but the German has preserved the 
verbal dual in its oldest dialect, the Gothic, in preference 
to that of the noun ; the Old Sclavonic rebiins it in both ; 
and so has the Lithuanian to the present day. The Pali 
and Prakrit, otherwise so near to the Sanscrit, have, like 
the Latin, parted with both the dual and the middle 
mood of the active. In opposition to the Semitic, there 
is no distinction of gender in the personal signs of the 
Sanscrit family ; which is not surprising, as the two first 
persons, even in their simple condition, are without the 
distinction, while the Semitic dispenses with it only in the 
first person, as well simple as in the verb, but, in the 
second and third, in both conditions distinguishes the 
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masculine from the feminine. The Old Sclavonic has g^ned 
a feminine in an inorganic fashion, and by a divergence' 
fr^ip the primary type of its class, as well in its -simple ‘ 
pronoun of the first person, as in the three persons of the’- 
verb. As, namely, va, “ we two,” has the force of a mas- . 
culine substantive dual, to which the feminine in tb ye corre- 
sponds (§. 273.) ; so, by the power of analogy, out of that ba 
va has been developed a feminine B'b vye, and, in accordance 
with this, in the verb also ; for instance, kcbA yesva, “ we two 
are” (baasculine), kcb1& yesvye (feminine), as opposed to the 
Sanscrit evas (contracted from and the Lithuanian 

esva. In the same manner, in the second and third dual 
persons, which, in the masculine, are both yesta, answering 
to the Sanscrit (a)sthas, (a)slas, and the Greek corov, a 
female yestye KCTh has been formed ; for as, in virtue of the 
law by which the terminating sibilant of the Sanscrit form 
is necessarily rejected (see §. 255. A), the verbal dual ending 
became identical with that of the noun, and as, moreover, 
the termination ta has precisely the same sound with the in- 
dependent ta, "these two” (men); the way was thus opened 
to the formation of a feminine personal termination T'b tye, 
which is also identical with the independent tye, “ these 
two ” (women). These feminine verbal terminations are in 
any case worthy of observation, as they rest on the feeling 
of the grammatical identity of the verb with the moun, 
and shew thb.t the spirit of the language was vitally im- 
bued with the principle of close connection, which had of 
old arisen between the simple pronoun and that which is 
joined with the verbal bases. 

430. With respect to the personal signs, the tenses and 
moods fall most evidently in Sanscrit, Zend, and Greek, into 
two classes. The one is fuller, the other more contracted 
in its termination. To the first class belong those tenses 
which, in Greek, we are accustomed to call the chie^ ^ 

namely, the present, future, and perfect or reduplibated: 

a a 2 
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preterite, whose terminations, however, have undergone 
serious mutilations in the three sister languages, which 
clearly have their foundation in the incumbrance, of t^e 
commencement by the reduplication syllable. To the se- 
cond class belong the augmented preterites, and, in San- 
scrit and Zend, all the moods not indicative, with the 
exception of the present of the Ul or conjunctive, and of 
those terminations of the imperative which are peculiar to 
this mood, and are rather full than contracted. In Greek, 
the conjunctive has the full, but the optative, which an- 
swers to the Sanscrit potential, the contracted. The ter- 
mination fu of Tvirroifit is, as we have elsewhere observed,* 
inorganic, as appears from a comparison with the rintrotiiriv 
which has sprung from the original form Tvitroiv and the 
conjugation in /lu 

431. In Latin, this double form of the personal termi- 
nation, although in an inverted relation, makes itself 
observable in this, that where the fuller form mi stood, the 
teimination, excepting in the cases of mm and inqiuim, has 
vanished altogether. On the other hand, the original 
termination m, by itself, has everywhere maintained 
itself. Hence, amo, amaho ; but amabam, eram, sim, amem, 
as, in Sanscrit, a-bhavam and d-tam, “ I was,” sydm, ** I may 
be,” kdmayiyam, "I might love.” lit the other persons 
an uniformity of terminations has crept in by the abrasion 
of the i of the primary forms ; thus, legi6(i), legU(f), 
legunl(j[)t os legos, legal, legant. 

432. In the Gothic, the aboriginal separation into the 
full and mutilated terminations makes itself principally 
conspicuous in that the terminations ti and riti of the 
primary forms have retained the T sound, because it was 
protected by a following vowel, but have lost the i : on 
the other hand, the concluding i of the secondary forms, 

* Berlin Jahrb. Pcb. 1827, p. 270, or VocaliamuB, p. 44. 
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as in the Greek, has vanished : * hence, for example, 
bair-i-tht bair-a-nd, answering to )njl?r bJtar-a-ii, tnfor bhar^ 
a-nti (i^p-o-vrt), but bair-ait like <pipot, answering to 
bhar-S-t, (from bharai£) fer-a-t. In the first person singular, 
the full termination mi has, in remarkable accordance with 
the Latin, quite disappeared: on the other hand, the con- 
cluding m of the secondary forms has not, indeed, as in 
the Latin, been retained unaltered, but yet has kept its 
place in the solution into u (compare §. 246.) : thus bair-a, 
answering to wrfo bhar-d-mU but bair-a-u (from bairam for 
bairaim)* answering to bhar-Sy-am, fer-a-m. In the 

second person singular, as in the Latin, an identity between 
the primary and secondary forms has introduced itself, 
since the first have lost the concluding i, and the latter 
have not brought one from the Asiatic seat of their class ; 
hence bair-i-s, answering to bhar-a-si, and also bair~ 

ai-8 to >^3^ bhar-i-St fer~d-s, 

433, In the Old Sclavonic, the secon^ry forms have, 
in the singular, been compelled entirely to abandon the 
personal consonant (see §. 255. /.), on account of its being 
final ; hence, in the imperative, which is identical with 
the Sanscrit potential, the Greek optative, and Roman- 
German conjunctive, the second person singular ends with 
the niodal-vowel i, and, in ttie preterite, answering to the 
Sanscrit-Greek aorist, the second and third persons have 
the same sound, because the concluding s, like t, was ne- 
cessarily dropped. Compare, in the preterite iterative, the 
termination me she, me she, with the Sanscrit sis, ^hr sit. 
On the other hand, the primary forms give the expressio^i 
of the second person singular with wonderful accuracy, as 
mu shi, or cu, «i; and out of the fitti of the tliird we have 
*r, and, in the plural «t from anti. We now proceed to a 
closer consideration of the personal signs. 


* Compare Vocalismus, p, 208. 
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434. The character of the first person is, in the singular 
as well as plural, in its original shape to; but in the dual 
the languages which possess a first dual person in the 
transitive active form have softened the to to v, as we have 
also found vayam for mayam, in the simple pro- 
noun “ we,” and similar phenomena in several cognate 
languages. The full characteristic of the first person 
singular is, in the primary form of the transitive active, 
mi, and spreads itself, in Sanscrit and Zend, over all verbs 
without exception : in Greek, however — peculiarities of 
dialect excepted — only over such as answer to the second 
chief Sanscrit conjugsition, which embraces the classes two, 
three, five, seven, eight, and nine (§. 109.), but altogether 
comprises but a small proportion of the verbs (about 200). 
The other Greek verbs have quite suppressed the personal 
termination, and their 6> (omega), like the Latin o, answers to 
the Sanscrit d, which, in forms like h<klh-d-mi, “ I know,” 
tud-d-mi, “ I wound,” belongs neither to the root nor the 
personal termination, but is the character of the class, which, 
when it consists of a short a, or of syllables ended by a, 
lengthens that letter before to and v followed by a vowel : 
hence, bddh-d-mi, h6rlh-d-vas, biklh-d-mns, in contrast to 
bddh-a-si, bddh-a-ii ; b6dh~a-fhas, bodh-a-tas ; bddh-a-tii, 
b6dh-a-nti. The Greek has no participation in this length- 
ening, and makes reptr-o-ixev answer to the Sanscrit tarp-d- 
mas. It is possible, however, tliat, in the singular, refyn-ta-fu 
may have once stood ; and if so, we might conjecture that 
this <i) may liave been shortened in the plural and dual 
(medial) by the influence of the increased weight of the ter- 
minations, of which more hereafter ; thus, also, in the medio- 
passive. The supposed repir-ta-fju has, in efiect, the same 
relation to T^p7t-o~pev and repm-o-pat, as Si8<a-pi to BtBo-pev 
and SiB-o-pat. If, however, we prefer, which I should not, to 
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assume rifyir-o-fn as the primitive form, the length of Teprrto 
jnay then be considered as a compensation for the loss of the 
termination. In any case the medial passive /xai, which 
spreads itself over all classes of verbs, proves that they all 
Iiave had a fjit in the active ; for /xat has sprung. from /x/, as 
(rax, rat, vrat, from <rt, rt, vri ; and without the presence 
either of a repntJifxt or a ripTropt we could have had no repno- 
fjtat. With regard to the all -prevalent conservation of the 
character of the first person in the medio-passives, the Greek 
maintains a conspicuous advantage over its Asiatic cognates, 
whicli, in the singular of the middle, as well in the primary 
as‘ in the secondary forms, has suffered the m to vanish with- 
out leaving a trace. If re/oww be, as it were, amended from 
the Sanscrit form tarp-d-mi, the mutilated Sanscrit form 
tarp^ * may be, in like manner, brought back from the Greek 
rdpTt-o-pat to its original form tnrp-d-m^., or tarp-a-m4. 

435. We find, in what has been said above, a very re- 
markable confirmation of the maxim, that the various 
members of the great family of language now under dis- . 
cussion must of necessity mutually illustrate and explain 
each other, since the most perfect among them have been 
handed down to us uncorrupted in every part of their 
rich organism. For while the ending pat is still extant 
in .ill its splendour in the Modern-Greek passive, the cor- 
responding Sanscrit form lay in ruins at that period when 
the oldest existing sample of Indian literature, the Vedas, 
was composed, the antiquated language of which has con- 
veyed to us so many other remnants of the primaeval 
type of the fistmily. On the other hand, Homer, in all the 
variety of his present and future forms, was compelled to 
forego the terminating pt, which was the mother of his pat, 
which is the only existing termination in the Sanscrit, and 

* Such would be the form of tarpdmi in the middle voice, in which, 
however, it is not used. 
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which to this day the Lithuanian utters in the following 


verbs. 

UTHUAMIAN. SANSCRIT. ORBBK. 

esmi, ‘M am," =asmi, efiftt, eift 

eimi, “I go," =Smi, elfit. 

d&mi, “ I give," = daddmi, BiSoifU. 

dimi, “ I lay," = dudhdmi, rtOrifu. 

slowmif “I stand," —tishthdmi, limjut. 

edmi, “ I eat," =admi, .... 


sSdmi, “ I sit," = ni-shiddmi, “ I sit down," 

ffiSdmi, “ I sing," s=ffaddmi, “ I say," 

gSlbmi, "I help,"* =kalpat/dmi,** make, 'prepare?"* 

sirgnii, " I guard," 

saugmi, “ I preserve," 

miSgmi, “ I sleep,” 

iiekmi, “I leave," =ratidmi, “forsake?"^ 


436. We must take into account that in all these verbs 
* the termination pt, as in the Sanscrit second class (§. 109*. 3.) 
and in the verbs which answer to it, such as etpt, is 

combined directly with the root. The Old Sclavonic also 
has rescued, in some verbs of this kind, which we would 
name the Archaic conjugation, the termination mi, not, 
indeed, in its original purity, but under the shape of mg. 
Before this mg, however, as also in the first person plural 
before mg, and before the sibilant of the second person 
singular, a radical d is suppressed, which d, before termi- 
nations beginning with t, in analogy with the Zend and 
Greek (§. 102.), passes into Compare, 

* Kalpaydtni, on whicli the Gothic root haip, to help” (present hUpa, 
preterite Aa/p), is probably based, is, in all likeliliood, akin to the root kar 
(kn)f “ to make.” 

t Compare p. 441. 

I Jad alone forms an exception, that, in the second and third person 

dual 
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OI.D SOLAVOKIC. 

KCMit yesmy, “I am," 

BlbMB vyemy, “ I know," 

vyedyaty» “ they know,” 
AAmb damy, “I give,"* 

AAaatb dadyaty, “ they give,” 
IAMB yamy, “ I eat,” 

IAAatb yadaty, “they ejit,” 


SANSCRIT. 

wfw asmi. 

%f!r vidmi. 
f^siT vtdarUi. 
daddmu 
dadati. 
admi. 

w;r»il adardi. 


Thus also the compound CNhMB sn-yemy for sn-yamy, “co- 
medo,"" “ manduco,'"'* and hmamb imamy, “ I have.” The 
Krainisch deserves special attention in respect of the first 
person singular, as, without exception, it has preserved the 
personal m, although with entire renunciation of the i/ 
for instance, dilam, “ I labour ”: thus, in Polish, in the 
first conjugation, as Bandtke has it, czytam^ “ I read.” 
In Old Sclavonic, however, we find everywhere in the 
usual conjugation a, and we have already remarked that we 
recognise, in the latter part of this diphthong, the melting 
of this personal sign m into a short u sound, which, with 
the preceding conjugation-vowel, has resolved itself into 
as in Greek •nmrovfrt from Txrmovri (§. 255. ^.). In the same 
light is to he regarded the Lithuanian u in Mielcke's first 
and second conjugation ; compare mku, “ I turn,” and pemi, 
“ I feed,” with the plural suk-a-me, pen-a-me. On the other 
hand, in verbs likelaikau, “I hold,” yeszkau, “I seek,” myliu, 
“ I love," the u tinly belongs to the personal sign. It is 
otherwise with the Old High German u in Grimm's strong 
and first weak conjugation: in these, a is a weakening of the 
Gothic a (Vocalismus, p. 227, ff.), and this is itself a shorten- 


dual it inserts an e as a connecting vowel; ht-ncc, yo(^c-/a in contrast to 
cfds.to, vyea-ta. See Kopitar's GIsgolita, p. 98. 

* Is generally used with a future signification. 

t The Sanscrit preposition sum, Greek ow, has usually lost the nasal, 
but has preserved it in the above insUmces. 
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ing of theSanscrit d , and so far corresponding to the Greek 

(i> and Latin o (see §. 434.). Compare the (Gothic bair-a-t Old 

High German hir-u- (pint), with WtrOf bhar-d-mi 

fer-a.^ The only verb which, in Gothic, has preserved a 

remnant of the termination p/, is im, “I am,” rsr’wftH «*?»?, 

&c. In High German, however, the remains of this old 

termination are more numerous.: in our German bin it 

♦ 

has to this day rescued itself from total suppression. The 
Old High German form is him, or piw, a contraction of 
the Sanscrit bhavdmi, the v of which reappears in the 
shape of r in the plural birum^s. Besides these, the per- 
sonal sign in Old High German fastens on some other 
isolated verbs, as on gtiin, “ I go,” — "inTTfiT j/tt/dmi, 

(p. Ill); “I stand,” = ffi:WTf^ tishthdmi, Zend 

hintdmi, Greek YayrjfjLt (p. Ill); fuom, “I do,” = Sanscrit 
tlndhdmi, “ I place,” Greek ridrjfju, ri-dadhdmi, 

“I make”; and, further, on those classes of verbs wdiich ex- 
hibit the Sanscrit form aya in the shape of or d (Grimm’s 
second and third conjugations of the weak form, see §. 109“. 6.) 
Hence haMm (Gothic hah(t), darnndm, and phlanziim, are 
more perfect than the corresponding Latin forms habeo, 
damno, planto. Yet it is only the oldest monuments which 
exhibit the m termination : the more modern substitute n. 

437. In the secondary forms the expression of the firat 
person singular, in Sanscrit and Zend, is terminated by m 
without a vowel ; and this mutilated ending, which has 
maintained itself in Latin in preference to the fuller mi 
(§. 431.x has been forced in Greek, by a universal law 
of sound, to become v; just as we have seen, in the Old 
High German, the final m of the most ancient examples 
degenerate into n. Compare erepiC'-o-v with atarp-a~m, 
eBt'Bu^v and eB<o-v with adadd-m and add-m; and furtlier, 
and Bo-tyv with dadk-ydm and di-ydm. In the first 
Greek aorist the personal sign has vanished ; hence, eSet^a 
contrasted with adU^ham. The older eSei^av, from 
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a still older form eiet^ccfit presents itself, however, as out of 
the resulting mediil form With respect to the 

Gothic u for m, we refer the reader to §. 432. 

“ Remark. — If we have, in the above, dissected atarp-ortn 
after the fashion of the Greek erepit-o-v, we must yet observe, 
that, according to the Indian grammarians, the full termina- 
tion of the first person singular of the secondary form is not 
a simple m, but am: it would stand, accordingly, atarpam for 
atarpilm, from atarp-a-am, and we should have to assume an 
elision of the intermediate syllable a. In fact, we find the 
termination am in places where the a cannot, as in atarp-a-m, 
anas-ya-m, adars-aya-m, be assigned to the class characters 
(§. 109“. 1. 2. 6.) ; for we form, for instance, out of i, “go,” 
Ay- am, not Ai-m, “ I went”; from brU, “speak,* abrav-am 
or abruv-am, not abrd-m, “I spoke*’; and from the syllables 
nu and u, which are appended to the roots of the fifth and 
eighth class (§. 109“. 4.), in the special tenses spring, not 
n6-m, 6~m, as we might expect from the present nd-mz, 
6-mi, but navam, avam; and thus, for instance, we find 
astrinavam-, plural astrinuma, answering to 

ktrropvDv, earopvvpev. As the second person in Sanscrit lias 
a simple s, the third a simple t for its sign, and, for instance, 
OAfri-nd-s, astri-n6t-, answer to the Gr. ea-rop-vv-s, €aT6p-vv(T)i 
from thence, as well as from the fact that the Greek also, in 
the first person, has a simple v, we may deduce that the a of 
astrinavam is inorganic, and imported from the first conjuga- 
tion, just as, in Greek, we find for eoTopvv-v also earopvv-o-v ;; 
and so, in the third person, together with karopvv also e<rrdp- 
vu-e, to which a Sanscrit astrinav-a-i would correspond. The- 
verbs which unite tlie personal terminations immediately 
with roots ending in consonants may have particularly fa- 
voured the introduction of an a into the first person; thus,, 
for instance, to the present vddmi, “ I know,” no av6dm could, 
be opposed ; the personal character must have vanished en- 
tirely — as in the second and third person, where, instead of 
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avit-s, avH-t, by §. 94. avit (for av^d) is used* — or else the 
aid of an intermediate vowel must have been sought, as the 
nominal* bases terminating in a consonant use am instead of 
simple m, from whence this termination has passed also over 
to monosyllabic bases terminating with a vowel ; so that 
ndw-am/ for ndumt and bhruv-nm for bhrUtm, have the same rela- 
tion to the Greek vav-v, 6fppv-v, as wc have seen astrintw-am 
(for astrindm) bear to e<r,r6pvv~v. In any case, howevei% the a 
has acquired a firm establishment in the first person singular 
of the secondary forms ; and we, perhaps, practically as well 
as theoretically, best lay down the rule, that where a or d 
does not precede the terminating m as the property either 
of a class, a mood, or a root, that letter is introduced : 
hence we find atarp-a-m, “ plm'aham,'" adadd-m, “ dabam'' 
ayd-m, ** ibam" (from the root yd), ayu-nd-m, liycdtamr 
(cl. 9. see §. 109*. 5.), dadyd-m, “ dem"; but also asfri-nav-am, 

** sternfbam,'''' for aslri-nd-m; awl tarp-iy-am, “plncem'" (§. 43.), 
for tarpim; tishtM-y-am, ** slem," for tis/U'iSm, which last 
would accord more closely with tishthis, tishth^, 

** steV' ; tishth^rna, ** sl^mus**; tishthita, ** slitUt." 

438. In the Gothic, as we have before remarked (§. 432.), 
the m of the secondary forms has resolved itself into u. 
This termination, however, has entirely vanished from the 
Old High German, with the exception of a solitary exam- 
ple, which has preserved the original m in preference to 
the Gothic u ; namely, lirnem, “ discam" in Kero. In the 
Lithuanian, both the mutilated m and the fuller ending mi 
liave degenerated into ti, and therefore just as laikau, “ I ^ 
hold," is related to the to be presupposed laikam from laikamU 
so isbuwattjx} the Sanscrit a-bhavam, “ I was." With respect 
to the Sclavonic, I may refer the reader to what has been 

* In the second person the form av£-» also holds good with the radical 

consonant suppressed and the temimation retained, as in the Latin nomi- 
native pe-s for ped-». 
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said generally on the singular secondary terminations, and 
to what will follow hereafter on the preterite in particular. 

439. With regard to the origin of the termination of 
the first person, I consider mz to be a weakened form of 
the syllable ma (compare p. 102), which, in Sanscrit and 
Zend, lies at the foundation of the oblique case of the sim- 
ple pronoun as its theme. In the word dad&mi, mi has the 
same relation to the ma in which it originates, as the 
• Latin i bears in compounds like tiihiOTN‘(-cinis), to the 
true radical fonn CAN’. The secondary form rests on a 
further weakening of mi to m, which, if it be of most re- 
mote antiquity, as would appear from its striking accord- 
ance with the sister languages of Europe, still does not be- 
long to those times when the organization of the language 
was yet flourishing in all its parts, and in full vigour, I 
do not, at least, believe, that in the youth of our family of 
languages there was already a double series of personal 
terminations ; but I entertain the conjecture, that, in the 
course of time, the terminations underwent a polishing 
process in those places where an accession to the ante- 
rior part (in the augment preterites), or an insertion into 
the interior (in the potential or optative), had given greater 
occasion for such. a process.* The gradual prevalence of 
the mutilated terminations is illustrated by the fact, that, 
in Latin, all the plurals end in mus, in Greek in ftev (/Ji€s)t 
while in Sanscrit the corresponding form only re- 

mains in the primary forms, and even in these shews 
itself not unfrequently in the mutilated form ma, which, in 
the secondary terminations, has become the rule : hence 
we have, indeed, tarp-d-mcLs, sarp~drmas, aud^ccasionally 
tarp-A-ma, &c., corresponding to rifyir^o-pea, serp-i-mus 
(§. 209*. 1.) ; but constantly atarp-A-ma, asarp-A-ma, con- 
trasted with eTepTt-o~ixes, serpebamua ; constantly ds-ma with 


* Compare Vocalismus, Rem. 70. 
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^i&y-nes, erdmua, dadyd-tna with Bt^ottj-fxa, and tishtM-ma with 
stimus. To pass> however, to the explanation of the termi- 
nation mas, we might conjecture that it should be divided 
into ntr-as ; that the m should stand as theme, but the as as 
a plural nominative termination ; for mas ends like i|^ 
padas, fies like iroSes, and the personal endings always ex- 
press a nominative relation. It is, however, also possible 
that the s of mas rests on the same principle as the .v of the 
Zend yds, “you,” for yusm^, and the s of the San- 

scrit nas, VOS, and Latin nos, vos. Then would 
ad-mas signify “ I and they eat,” as we have seen that 
a-sm^ was considered a copulative compound with the sense 
of “I and they” (§. 333 .). In this view the VMa termi- 
nation mast, on which rests the Zend 7na/ii — for instance, 
(/acfmajrz, daJemnhi, “we give” — ^would ap- 

pear to be a mutilation and weakening of tlie dependent 
pronoun sma, or the i of mast as a mutilation of ^ (=a -t- i); 
and masi (for mas^) would thus join itself to asm^ for masmi. 
The independent asmS would have lost the first, and the 
termination masi the second m. If, however, the first sup- 
position be the true one, the i of mnsi might be compared 
with the Greek demonstrative /, omitting reference to the 
difference of quantity. 


■» §§. 335 . 330 . 337 . 

t As in the expression “ we ” other companions are more usually attri- 
buted to the /than the person or persons nddi'csscd, to whom, in itud, things 
are usually recounted in which they have had no sliare ; undos, nioreovor, 
for the idea “ we two,” in its simple use, a special form is provided, which 
perhaps existed before other duals ; it seems to-ine little likely that Pott% 
conjecture is correct, that the syllable mas of the first person plural pro- 
perly expressed “ I and thou"; and tliat thus, through the «, the pronoun 
of the second person was expressed, in the same form in which it appears 
in the singular of the verb, which in any case we are obliged to derive 
from the t of tvam^ since, by the explanation above, the s is originally 
given. 
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440. The Old High German exhibits the first person 
plural in, the very full and perfect shape mAsy as well in 
the primary as in the secondary forms — i. e. in the indica- 
tive and conjunctive — ^while the Gothic has in the one 
merely m, in the other ma. In the Lithuanian we find 
everywhere m^; in the Carniolan mo, for instance, dMamo, 
” we labour”; but the Old Sclavonic has a naked m or my 
— ^the latter, however, only in a few verbs, which have, in 
the singulai*, my (p. 609) ; for instance, rAnibi ya-my, “ we 
eat,” = od-mas; BliMbi vye-my, "we know,” = 
vid-mois. Tliis Sclavonic bi y, for e e or o o, which, according 
to §. 255. a., we miglit expect would answer to the Sanscrit 
^ n, is, I believe, produced by the euphonic influence of the 
original termination of the form .v (compare §.271.). It is 
more difficult to accovmt for the long e in Old High Ger- 
man, unless Graft* (1. 2l) be right in his conjecture, that the 
termination mh may rest upon the termination, peculiar to 
the Vedas, masi. We should then have to assume, either 
that the i which had been dropped from the termination 
liad been replaced by the lengthening of the iintecedent 
vowel (thus m^s for mds, as in Gothic ^ ^ §. 69.), or 

that the i had fallen back into the preceding syllable ; for 
out of ai we have, in Old High German, as in Sanscrit, S. 
In Gothic, we may be surprised that the more mutilated 
termination m should answer to the fuller Sanscrit termi- 
nation mqs, while the shorter ma of the secondary 
forms has i*emained unaltered ; thus bair-a-m, forimuft,"' 
contrasted with »TO*Ri; bhar-d-mas and bair-ai-ma, **feramus," 
answering to ^^Sfibkar-d-ma, Probably the diphthong ai, 
and, in the preterite conjunctive, the long i (written ei, as 
in bar-ei-ma), was found better able to bear the weight of 
the personal termination, after the same principle by 
which the reduplication syllable of the pre^rite, in tile 
Gbthic, has only maintained itself in the long syllabic roots, 
but has perished in the short. We must consider that the 
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Sanscrit, in the reduplicated preterite has, in like manner, 
sr mot not mas; but the Gothic, in this place, does not 
share the termination ma with the Sanscrit, but — as I be- 
lieve, for the sake of the shortness of the antecedent vowel — 
has a simple m ; hence, for instance, bund-urm, “ we bound," 
answering to babandh-i-ma. 

441. In the dual, the Sanscrit has vas in the primary 
forms, and va in the secondary, in analogy with the plural 
mas, ma. , The difference between the dual and the plural 
is, however, so feir an accidental one, in that, as we have 
before observed (§. 434.), the dual v is a corruption of 
m. This difference is, nevertheless, of remote anti- 
quity, and existed before the individualization of the Ger- 
man, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic, which all participate in 
this peculiar dual form. The Lithuanian universally has wa, 
the Old Sclavonic, together with ba va, an inorganic b* ^ye 
(p. 417) : but the Gothic has three forms, and the most 
perfect in the conjunctive, where, for instance, bair-ni-'va 
has the same relation to bhar^^a, as, in the plural, 
bair-ai-ma to hhar-^^-ma. The reason why the dual 
ending, in this position, has maintained itself most com- 
pletely, plainly lies, as in the case of the plural, in the 
antecedent diphthong, which has felt itself strong enough to 
bear the syllable va. In the indicative present, however, 
the long d which, in the Sanscrit bhar-d-vas, precedes the 
personal termination, has, in the Gothic, shortened itself, 
in all probability, as, in the plural, bair-a-m, and, in the 
Greek, ^p-o-jxef, contrasted with bhar-d-mas : then, how- 
ever, V has permitted itself to be extinguished, and out of 
bairc^)as, by a union of both the vowels, bairds has been ge- 
nerated, as Of in Gothic, is the long form of a (§. 69.) ; and 
hence, in the nominative plural masculine of the a class, 
in like manner 6s is produced out of a + as, so that, for 
instance, vairds, ** men," answers to the Sanscrit vtrds, 

“ heroes " (out of vtra-as^ In the indicative preterite we 
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cannot expect to meet with 6s, as this tense has for its 
wnnecting vowel not a but u ; nor can we expect to meet 
with u-va, since m, like the plural' mo, cap he borne only 
by diphthongs or long vowels. The next in turn is u-v, 
as analogous to the plural u-m. At the end of a word, 
however, v is subject, where preceded by a short vowel, 
to be changed into u. Hence, for instance, thiu, " ser- 
vum" (for thiv), from the base THIVA ; and 'thus, also, 
from u-v, first u-u, and next long may have been gene- 
rated, by the compression of the two short vowels into one 
long. I therefore hold the u of magu, “ we two can,” siyu, 
“ we two are,” the only evidence for the form under discus- 
sion,* to be long, and write magu, siyu, as contractions 
of mngu-u, siyu-u, from mag-u-v, siy-u-v. Should, however, 
^»4he u of this termination be neither long nor the modem 
contraction of an originally long u, it would then be identical 
with that which stands as a connecting vowel in mag-urts, 
mag-u-m, or it would be explainable as magu from magva, 
siyu from siyva. Independently, however, of the phonetic 
impossibility of the last mentioned form, the immediate 
annexation of the personal ending to the root is incredible, 
because the first dual person would thus present a con- 
trast scarcely to be justified to the second, and to all those 
of the plural, as well as to the most ancient practice 
of this tense. In Zend I know no example of the first 
person dual, 

442. Of the medial terminations I shall treat par- 
ticularly hereafter. The following is a summary view of 
the points of comparison we have obtained for the first 
person of the transitive active form. 


* As mag is throughout inflected os a pretoritoy and also tlie verb sub- 
stantive in both plurals, Grimm has, certainly with justice, deduoe'd the 
form of the first dual person of all the preterites from the foregoing in-* 
stances. 
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SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

ZRND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GERMAN. 

LITH; OLP SCLAV. 

Hshthdmi^ 

fdstdmi, 

"larrjyif 

ato, 

^atdm, 

atowmi, atoyu.^ 

dad&mi^ 

dadhamif^ 

bidajiitf 

do, 

.... 

dumi, damy. 

asmif 

dkniif 

eyyU 

sum. 

im, 

eaml, yeamy. 

bhOrdmif 

bar ami. 

iftepoD, 

fero, 

baira. 


vaJidmi, 

vazami, 

af 9 

CX®s 

veho, 

viga,^ 

'wazu,"^ ve^u. 

tishtJiiyam', 

.... 

iarairjv. 

atem. 

.... 

.... .... 

dadydm^ 

daidhyanm, 

^ Sidoitjv, 

deni. 

.... 

.... ••.. 

{a)sydm. 

hyaixm 1 

iCaXrjv, 

alem. 

mjau, 

« - • . .... 

hhar^arny 

.... 

(ificpoiv). 

far am, bairn u. 

.... ..." 

avaham^ 

v^zem, 

eTxov, 

vefiebam, 

.... 

weziau, .... 




1 

DUAL. 



Hshtkdvas, 



.... 

.... 

atowiwd, atoit'a. 

dadvas. 


.... 

. . . .“ 

.... 

dudawa,'^ dadeva. 

bhar&vaSj 


.... 

.... 

havroa. 

• • * . . • • • 

vahdvaSt 


.... 

.... 

vigoa, 

xeeiawd, vc^eva. 

hhareva^ 


.... 

.... 

bnlraiva,^ 

.... .... • 

vahhm^ 


.... 

.... 

loigaiva,^ 

.... ve^yevaJ^ 

avdhava^ 


.... 

.... 

.... 

xeezeica,'^ .... 




plural. 



1^hthdma»t 

• • 4 • 


atamua. 

^stdmea, 

atowinib, atdim. 

tishthdmaH^^ 

histdnuihi, 

• « • • 

• • • • 

.... 


dadmast 

• • # « 


damxia. 

.... 

dudame^ damy,^^ 

dadmaai,^^ 

dadeniahi, 

♦. . . . 

m m • 9 

.... 


hhardmaSf 

.... 

^epoye^. 

ferimua, 

hair am, 


hhardmasi^^^ 

bardmahi. 

• a • . 

9 9 9% 

.... 

• •••• 

vahdmQS^ « 

.... 


vehimus. 

vigam. 

v;ezamdy ve^om. 

vdhamasi,^^ 

vazdmahi, 

• ■ • • 

• • « • 

• • • • 


tUihthema, 

histaema. 

ifrrafrjye^, ati mua. 

• • • • 

.... atoim. 

dadydma^ 

daidhydnia, di^oifjyeSi 

demua, 

• • • • 

• • . • daachdymy,^^ 

bharema. 

baraema, 

ipepoiyasj ferdmiia, 

bairaima^^ 

\ 

vahSina^ 

vazaema. 


vehdmua. 

vxgaima^^ 

.... ve^yem.9 

avakdmaf 

vazdma 1 

efxo/icf, 

vehebamna 

p .... 

weiime,^^ .... 


» V 

* See§. 266. ^ ■Sco§. S9. ’ 9)r be related 

also stands for^Fex«>y 'Ond belongs to vahSmi and veho. 
The i^gidfication, also, of movcihent in the compounds avexu, 

&c.y Is plainly perceivable ; then the Sanscrit root vah. signifies, 

^ SUm ai^ etdmSt bdoi^ to the Old High Gcrmui, the other foniw 
to the Gothic. 
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also, bear,** '•'•tragen" from wliieh we easily arrive at the idea of 
** having.” In the Greek, however, it seems that, in this verb, two rooto 
of distinct origin have intermixed themselves, namely, ’B3C. vaA, and 

2XK (2XM) —97 “ to bear,” with transposition of the. root vowel, 

as in /9e0Xi;«ca, as related to BAA. If, however, ex^u and <r;(i 7 .«r<o belotfg to 
one root,, the first must then stand for with the loss of ‘the v. 

We must not, however, consider tlie spiritus asper of and ef simi- 
lar forms, as a substitute for the as it is very satisfactorily explained by 
§. 104. * In p.213 of my Glossary 1 have made the Sanscrit vah 

correspond to the Gothic maggan, “to set in motion”; but this mgya be- 
longs, like tlie Lithuanian vaz-6-yu, to the causal v&hayami (§. 100». G.) : 
the primitive of vagya has weakened in the present the root Vowel to 
c (p. 106), and only appears in connection with the prex^’^^^f*’ S<^ 
ga-vay). In the Lithuanian, the a of wazoyu^ “ 1 ride in a cairiage,” rests on 
the long u of the Sanscrit vdliaydmi ; the e of vaezn on tjbc short a of vahdmi. 

Though, at the beginning of the Vendidad, (Olshausen’s edition,) the form 
daidyahm belong to the Sanscrit root,dAd, “to place” — wliieh, if not by itself, 
at least in conjunction with.f7 et, lias the meaning to make,” “ to create” ^ 
— still we deduce this much from dgvlyahm^ that it is also derivable 
from dd, “ to give": unless the y has exercised no aspirating x>Qwer on the 
antecedent d, and thus would necessarily come daidyahm. On the roots 
dd dd, “ to give," and msa da =^91 dftd, “ to place," compare Bur- 
uouf* s pregnant Note 217 to the Ya^na (p. 336), and Fr. Windischman’s 
excellent critique in the Jena Literar. Zeit. .July 1834. p. 143. ^ See 

§. 430. ^ Or, without reduplication, duwa, as the analogue of the 

singular dumi^ together with which, also, a redoubled form, but wanting 
the mi termination, is extant. ^ Sec §. 441 . See §. 265, e. 

See Mielcke, p..l00. 18. ' Veda dialect, see §. 439. •* See 

§.440. £ui>honic for dadym'y, see Dobrowsky, pp. 39 and 630. 

“ See §§.440, 441. • ' 


SECOND PERSON. 

443. The Sansc^ pponominal* base iva ot tvS (§. 3S0.) 
has, in its connection with verbal themes, split itsj^^^ 
into various* .‘forms, the t either remaining unaltered, .or 
being* .modi^ed to ih or dht .or-—aa in Greek, <rt; has de- 
generated into fi — thO ,47 has either, been maintamed or.' 
removed, the a has either, repiained unaltered or' been 

* - ' u 

weakened to i, or altogether > displaced. The coni'plete 

s s. 2 - ’ ■ * 
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pronominal form shews itself in the middle voiee, as this 
affects weightier terminations, and therefore has guarded 
more earefully against the mutilation of the pronoun, upon 
the same principle as that in which, in Sanscrit, the verbal 
forms which take Guna admit no irregular mutilations of the 
roots. For it is natural that a form which lovfes strengthen- 
ing should at least, under circumstances which prevent 
that process, repudiate the contrary extreme of mutilation. 
Hence we say, for example, asm}* “ f am,” with the root 
undiminished, because the latter would accept Guna in the 
singular, if a would admit of Guna ;* but we say, in the 
dual svns, in the plural smas, in the potential ftyam, because 
the t'wo plural numbers and the entire potential refuse all 
Guna exaltation, and hence, consistently, all radical mutila- 
tion. After the same principle, the pronoun of the second 
person shews itself in its most complete shape in the 


* Upon Guna and Vriddlii see §§. 20. 29. I may here append, in justi- 
fication of §. 29., wliat I have already indicated in my Vocalismus (p ix), 
that 1 no longer seek ilic reason why a is Jncn}>ablo of (iuna, although it may 
be compounded into long u with an antecedent o, in the supposition that 
Guna andVriddhi were identical in the case of a — for a + a, ns well as fi+a^ 
give d — but in this, that o, ns the weightiest vowel, in most of the cases 
in which i and « receive Guna, is soiBcient of itself, and hence receives no 
increment, according to the same principle by which the long vowels i 
and u in most places remain unaltered where an a precedes i oru (Gramm. 
Grit. §. ,34.}. It is, moreover, only an opinion of the grammarians, that a 
has no Guna : the fact is, tliat a in the Guna, os in the Vriddlii degree, be- 
comes d, but on account of its weight seldom uses this capability. When, 
however, this happens, i and . u for the most part, in the same situation, 
have only Guna ; for instance, hibhida^ “he clave," from A/iid, together with 
JagOmaf *‘he went," from gum* It is, however, natural, that where so 
great an elevation is required as that * and u become, not 6 (pa + t, 
hut df, d», in such a case a should exert the only power of eleva- 
tion of which it is capable : hence, for instance, we have mdnaou, “ de- 
scendant of Manu," from nurnu, as saiva from and k&nravya from 
* huru. 
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middle voice, namely, in the plural, where the primary forms 
end in dhvit and the secondary in dhvam, and, in the 
imperative singular, where the termination sva has indeed 
allo«<red the T sound to vanish into s» but has yet preserved 
the V of tvam, ” thou.” As we shall have hereafter to con- 
sider the medial forms in particular, we now turn to the 
transitive active form. This has nowhere completely 
preserved the semi- vowel of the base tva, yet I believe I 
recognise a remnant of it in the th, which stands in the 
primary forms, as well in the dual as in the plural, and, 
in the reduplicated preterite, also in the singular. .0» 
the other lumd, the secondary forms, as they generally 
have blunter terminations, so also they have, in the two 
plurals, the pure tenuis ; hence, for instance, tishtM-ta, 
itrralijTe, opposed to iishtha~tha, laraTc ; and, in the dual, 
tishlMtam, tcTTairjTov, opposed to tishtathas, terraTov, We see 
from this, that, in Sanscrit, the aspirates are heavier than 
the tenues or the medials; for they ai’c the union of the 
full tonuib or medial, with an audible h (§. 12.), and 
iishthatha must then be pronounced tish^hat-ha ; and I 
think that I recognise in the h of the termination the 
dying breath of the v of tvam. 

444. Tlie above examples shew that the full termination 
of the second person, in the dual present, is thas, and, in 
the plural, tha : we have, however, seen the dual, in the 
nominative, arise from the strengtlicning of the plural 
terminations (§. 206.). As, liowever, the personal termina- 
tions, being pronominal, stand in the closest connection 
with the noun, it might be assumed, that the second person 
plural in the verb was once ttmSf and that the dual termi- 
nation t?ids had developed itself from this ; but that, in the 
lapse of time, the s had escaped from the thaSf and the long 
vowel from the dual thds. We must consider that even, 
in die first person, the * of mas has but. a precarious tenuro, 
as, even in the primary forms, we often meet with ma. If, 
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however, in the second person plui^, thas originally stood, 
the Latin tis corresponds well to it, and it would confirm 
ThierscVs conjecture, derived from the hiatus, that in 
Homer, instead of re the termination retr may have stobd as 
analogous to /ueer (Third Edition, §. 163.). As to the origin 
of the s of the termination thas, it is without doubt iden- 
ticjil Vrith that of mas in the first person : it is thus either 
to be divided as th-as, and as to be explained as a plural 
nominative termination, or the s of tha-s is a remnant of 
the dependent pronoun smn (§. 439); as also, in an 
isolated situation, ifu-shm^, “ you,” stands approximate to 
a-smi, “ we.” If the latter assumption be correct, pos- 
sibly in the m of the secondary dual termination tarn 
we may recognise the second consonant of sma; so that 
this dependent pronoun has suffered a twofold mutilation, 
surrendering at one time its m, at another its s. In this 
respect we may recur to a similar relation in the Lithu- 
anian dual genitives mumie, yumu, opposed to the plural 
locatives muxmo, ynsuae (§. 170.). As, however, the secon- 
dary forms, by rule, arc deduced by mutilation from the 
primary, we might still — whether the first or the second 
theory be the true one of the termination thas — deduce the 
duller m from the livelier concluding s ; as also in 
Greek, in the primary forms, we find rov, from tnr 
as, in the first person, /uer from mas, lies, and, in the 
Prakrit, hin from the Sanscrit bhvi (§. 97.). Thus, 
also, may the dual case-termination wn»r hhy&m have* arisen 
from the plural bhyns originally by a mere lengthening 
of the vowel (see §. 21.5.), but later the concluding s may 
have degenerated into m. 

445. While the Greek already, in the primary form, has 
allowed the s of the dual ending thas to degenerate into v, 
in the Gothic the ancient s has spread itself over primary 
and secondary forms ; and we are able to deduce from 
this a new proof, that where, in Sanscrit, in the second 
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person dual, a ’'nasal sh^ws itself, this did not arise out of s 
till after the separation of languages. The a ’which pre- 
ceded the # has, Ijowever, escaped from the Gothic, and, 
in fact, in pursuance of an universal law, by which a 
before a terminating s of a polysyllable is either entirely 
extinguished, or weakened to i. The first of these alter- 
natives has occurred ; and thus ts ans wet's to the Sanscrit 
thus, as, in the nominative singular of the bases in a, vu^s 
answers to the Sanscrit vrikas an^ Lithuanian wilkas. 
Compare bair-a-ts with bar-a-thas, <f>ep-e-Tov, and fur- 
ther, bair-ai-ts with bhar-^-tam, ^ep-ot-rov. The Scla- 

vonian has been compelled, according to §. 225. 1., to give 
up the terminating consonant of the termination in 
question ; the Lithuanian has been inclined to do so : both, 
in fact, make ta correspond to the thas of the Sanscrit 
primary forms, as well as to the 'sn^ tarn of the secondary. 
Comp, the Sclavonic aACTA das-ta (see §. 436.), the Lithuanian 
dus-ta or duda-ta, “ you two give,” with ^79^ dat-thas, 
BiSo-Tov ; aa^ A bT A dashdy~ta,* “ you two should give ; ” 
dadyA-tam, '^t^oirfrov ; and Lithuanian dudo-ta, “ you 
two gave,” with adat-tam, eJ/Jo-Tor. 

446. In the Zend, 1 know no example of the second 
dual person ; but that of the plural runs as in the Sanscrit 
primary forms, aj< 3 and in the secondary ta. The 
Greek, Latin, and Sclavonic have everywhere re, tb, te ; the 
Latin has in the imperative alone weakened its tis to te 


* §. 442. Dobrowsky does not cite any dual : it is plain, how- 
ever, from the plural daschdyte, that the dual, if it be used, cannot sound 
otherwise than as given in the text. 

t In the Zend wo might explain the aspiration, according to §. 47., as a 
remaining effect of the earlier v : as, however, in Sanscrit, the semi-vowel 
is entirely freg from this influence, we prefer for both .languages the con- 
jecture put forward p. 612, that the A contained in th is the real represen- 
tative of the V. 
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(§. 444.). The Gothic has everywhere th, with the termi- 
nating vowel polished away : this th is, however, in my 
opinion, neither to be identified with the Sanscrit-Zend th 
of the primary forms, nor to be explained by virtue of 
the usual law of displacement by which th is required for 
the older t ; but very probably the Gothic personal termi- 
nation, before it lost the end vowel, was dn. The Gothic, 
in fact, afiects, in grammatical terminations^ or suffixes 
between two vowels^ a d for the original t, but willingly 
converts this <?, after the suppression of the concluding 
vowel, into th (sec §. 91.). On the Gotliic d here men- 
tioned rests also the High German t (§. 87.), by a dis- 
placement which has thus brought back the original tenuis : 
hence we find, for instance, Old High German, 
answering to the Latin vch-i-tis, Greek e^-e-re (p. 618. ®,), 
Lithuanian wez-a-te. Old Sclavonic be«|Ete ve^~e-te, Sanscrit 
vah-a~tha, Zend vnz^a-tlw, and presupposing in 

Gothic an ohler viyid for viyith. 

447. We now turn to the singular. The primary forms 
liave here, in Sanscrit, the termination flff at, and the se- 
condary only ^ . 9 . Out of si, however, under certain con- 
ditions, frequently comes shi (§. 21.), which has also been 
preserved in the Zend, which has changed the original si 
to hi ; as havahi and ahi, ** thou art," opposed 

to bhavasi, wftr asi (for as-si) ; but kerenmshi, 

" thou’makest," opposed to knndshi, as kri, according 

to the fifth class (§. 109*. 4.), would form. In the secondary 
forms, according to §. ^6^, the concluding sibilant, with a 
preceding a> a, has become ^ 6 , and, with au 4, dd, but 
after other vowels has remained ; hence ^^^a}»au^a)^^ 
frasrdvayd, “ thou spakest," opposed to HI 1 q 441^ prd^dvayas ; 
but mrads,* “ thou spakest," opposed to vruhTT ubros, 

* 1 write jiu^AS^ purposely, and render ^ by d, because I now find 

lu^self compelled to adopt the remarks of Uumouf, founded on the best 
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for which irregularly ahravis (Gramm. Crit. §. 352.). 

Among the European cognate languages, the Old Sclavonic 
takes decided precedence for the fidelity and consistency 
with which it has preserved the primary termination si or 
.v//i, and so distributed them tliat the first has remained in 
the archaic conjugation, the latter in all the others. I 

and oldest manuscripts ( Ya 9 na, pp. Ivii. Iviii.), that ^ as well as ^ stands 
for the Sanscrit the first, however, only for the initial and medial, 
and always accompanied hy the new Guna (§. 26.) — thus always 
for an initial and medial — and the latter only for a terminating fsfi 

and without the appendage of as; as also before ^ ^ at the end of a word 
no A) a is inserted. As a medial letter, ^ appears sometimes as the repre- 
sentative of the Sanscrit ^ a, and is then produced by the influence either 
of an antecedent v or b j vhopS for ub/tapos, p. 277), or it 

represents in the diphthong di, the a clement of the Sanscrit ^ J 
(—a + »). As, however, ^ in the puivst texts prefers a penultimate posi- 
tion, it would seem that, in point of origin, it is the solution of the syllable 
oa, ns this terminating syllable, in Sanscrit, becomes d only before 
sonants, in Zend alwaj's (§. 66'’.). Yet I do not believe tliat it has been 
the intention of the Zend speech or writing to distinguisli the Guna 
i. e. the d which springs from g" « with a inserted before it, from 
tliat which springs from as, by vocalization of the a to u ; for each 
6 consists of a + u, and upon the value attd the pronunciation the question : 
whether the u or the o element had precedence can have no influence, or . 
whether an a was thrust before the u or a u after the a. The position of 
a vowel in a word may, however, well have an influence on its value ; 
and it is conceivable that the concluding d, kept pure from the Guna a, 
appeared more important than that which, at the beginning or middle of a 
word, received the accession of an a. If the crude forms in u, in Zend as in 
Sanscrit, liod Guna in the vocative (§. 205.), the concluding Guna ^ would 
also, as I believe, be represented in Zend, by ^ and not by I can, 

however, as it is, discover no reason why a concluding in Sanscrit, pro- 
duced by Guna out of », sliould be represented in Zend in the one way or 
the other. 
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subjoin the verbs of the archaic conjugation, with several 
examples of the more usual, for comparison with the 


Sanscrit. 

OI.D SCIiAVONIC. 

KCii yesi, “e.¥,” 

AACh dasi,^ 

IACh yasi,^ “edis," 

B'bCH vyesi,^ novisti'' 
niEmif pieshi, “ bibis” 

<iiEmH chieshi, “ quiesch," 
CM!bKmn smyeyeshi{sja), “rldes,"'^ 
BliKmii vyeyeshi, 

^NAKmti ^nayeshi, novhti,'" 
BOiimii bdisht{ftyd), “ times,'’ 
A'bKmH dyeyeshf, *‘facis,” 
;;hHBEuin schiveshi, ** vivis," 

HAAS mil padeshi, ** cadis," 
BE^Emn ve^eshi, “ vehis," 
cnumii spishi, '*dormis,” 

^E^Emii recheshi, dicut," 
T^ACEmii tryases1ii{sja), “ tremis,’ 
Bl>AEmH hyedeshi, *‘aff7igis," 
NECEmn neseshi, *'fers,” 

^OBEmH ^obeshi, “vocas,"^ 
AE^Emif dereski, ** excoris," 
n^omiimH proshishi, "precaris," 
rAAHmii yadishi, “ vituperas," 
CAbimnmH slyshishi, ** nudis," 
^BEHiimH ^venishi, “ sonas," 
nsAumn piidishi, “pellis," 
BA^TnmH vartishi, ^^vertis," 
BSAHiiiH badishi, “ expergefacis," 
C MH Htnmii smisc^m, **nictaris,” 


SANSCRIT. 

osi. 

daddsi. 

fdsi* 

v^tsi. 

ftraftr pivasiJ^ 

^ s^sh^. 

smayas^.'^ 

^rfti vdst. 

STRlftr jdnibiL* 
hibh^ski. 
dadhdsi.'' 

■sfNffij jisHusi. 

Tnd% patasi, 
vahasi. 
svapishi. 
vnchasi^ 

trasasi. ‘ 

iwvriv vidhyasi. 

«T7ifCT nayasi.' 
hvaynsi. 

dritjAsi, “ laceras." ^ 
prichchhasi, “ irUerrogas." 
gojdmi, “ loqueris." 
wjiftftr srindshi}^ 
svanasi. 
pddayasi}^ 
vartasi. 

Wltniftr bddhayasi. 
mishap 


' See §. 436. 


* Coinpirc n h BO pivo, beer.*’ 


A middle 
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form, which is replaced in Sclavonic by the appended reflective. ^ Ac- 
cording to the ninth class (§. 109 \ 5.), but with irregular suppression, of 
the n of the root/nd, which in the second class w'ould form Jndsi^ to which 
the Sclavonic form approaches more closely. * J>Ad, “ to place,’* 

obtains, through the preposition «i, the meaning ‘‘to make” (compare 
§. 442., Rem. 5). Perhaps the Carniolan root ddUim^ “ I work,” is based 
. on this root, so that it would stand for dedam (§. 17.), retaining the redu- 
plication which is peculiar to the Sanscrit and Greek verb, as also the 
Lithuanian dedu and demu Observe the favourite interchange be- 

tween t? and r or / (§. 20. and §. 409., Rem. +) ; on this perhaps rests 
the relation of the inseparable preposition ra ^ — which in several 

compounds corresponds in sense to the Latin dis (Dobr. pi 422, &c.) — to 
the Sanscrit vtthis^ “ outer,” for ^ A is frequently represented by the 

Sclavonic^ as in Zend hyjx ; e.g. in vahami^ vaztimi^ 

vein. The Sanscrit vahis, however, is found in Sclavonic in 
another form besides this, viz. with the v hardened to b; hence ije^ 
“ without”; in verbal combinations b^ and bo{ (Dobr. p. 418, &e.l 
^ I have no doubt of the identity of the Selavonic root ne« and the San- 
.verit n7, which agree in tlie meaning ‘‘ to bring”; and in many passages 
in the Episode of the Deluge the Sanscrit nt may be very well rendered 
by “ to carry.” With reference to the sibilant which is added in Sclavonic 
observe, also, the relation of the root s/gg, “ to hear,” to the Sanscrit #r« 
and Greek KAY. ** In tlio iniinitive {bati and preterite {bach the 

Sclavonic form of the root resembles very strikingly the Zend 
zbayUmiy a complex but legitimate modification of the Sanscrit hvayam* 
(§§. 42. 67.). The root is properly dlar, according to the Gramma- 

rians ^ (iHf and 9||T (euphonic for nd) the character of the ninth 
class (^.109*. 5.). Compare Vocalismurf, p. 179. *” Remark the 

Zend form pi^rfsahi. In Russian s-prosity means “ to carry.” 

" Irregularly for sruabshi^ from the root «>«, witli the character of the 
fifth class (§. 109". 4.), and n euphonieforn (comp. Rem. 7.). ’* The 

causal form of pad^ “ to go.” The Sclavonic has u for a, according to 
§■ 255. h. The Latin pello appears to me to belong to this root, with ex- 
change of d for / (§. 17.), to which a following y may have assimilated 
itself— as, in Greek, aWot from dhyo ^ — ^as a remnant of the causal character 
aya (§. 374.). 

448. The Lithuanian has, in common with the Greek, pre- 
served the full termination si only in the verb substantive, 
where es~si and the Doric ecr-o-i hold out a sisterly hand to 
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each other. In other cases the two languagpes appropriate 
the syllable in question so that the Lithuanian retains every- 
where the i, the Greek, in concordance with the Latin and 
Gothic the «. Compare the Lithuanian dud-i with the San- 
scrit daddrsi, Sclavonic da-si, Greek and Latin da-s. 

•Tust as dudh-i has suppressed its radical vowel before that of 
the termination, so in Mielckc’s first and second conjugation 
is the connecting vowel removed, while the third and fourth 
form a diphthong of it with i, as in the first person with the 
u; hence wez^i for iceze-i, opposed to the Sanscrit vah-a-si, 
Zend vaz-a-hi, Sclavonic vez-e-si, Latin veh-is. Gothic vhj-is 
(§. 109 *. 1 .), Greek and its own plural vez-e-te, as 

duda-te opposed to dudh-i ; but yessk-a-i, “ thou seekest,” 
analogous to the first person yessk-a-u. In the Greek, how- 
ever, «the { of the second person in the conjugation in a has 
hardly been lost entirely, but has very probably retired back 
into the preceding syllable. As, for instiince, yevereipa out of 
yeverepta = Sanscrit janitri; p,e\aiva out of peXavia (§. 119 .), 
fiet^uv, ')(elp(jiv, dpetvtav, for pe^ttav, &c. (§. 300 .) ; so also 
Tepir-et-s out of repTr-e-o'/ = Sanscrit turp-a-si. Or ai’e we 
to assume, that in Greek the i has exei*cised an attractive 
force similar to that in Zend (§. 41 .), and accordingly the 
antecedent syllable has assimilated itself by the insertion of 
an i, so that repucis is to be explained as arising from an 
older form repneuri ? I think not, because of the i forms ex- 
tant now in Greek, no one exhibits such a power of assimi- 
lation, and, for instance, we find yeve<ris, rSpevi, peXavt, not 
yeveKTi^, &c. The power which is not attached to the living 
i is hardly to be ascribed to the dead. 

449 . The Lithuanian carries over the i of the primary 
forms also to the secondary, at least to the preterite, or 
has brought it back by an inorganic path to this place, 
which it must have originally occupied ; so that, for instance, 
huir-ai corresponds to the Sanscrit a-bhav-as, “thou wast.” 
On the other hand, in the Sclavonic the secondary forms 
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are without any personal sign of distinction, since the termi- 
nating s of the cognate languages has been compelled to yield 
to the universal law of suppression of terminating consonants 
(§. 255. /.). Hence, for instance, the imperatives 
dashdi, “ give,” BE^Ii vr^ye, “ drive,”- answering to the San- 
crit dadyds, vah^s, Zend daidyAo (§. 442., observ. 5, and §. 56*.), 
vazois, Greek ej^ots, Latin dSs, vehds, Gothic vigais. 

450. There I'cmain two isolated singular terminations 
which require our consideration, ftf dhi and ^ tha. The first 
is found in Sanscrit in the imperative of the second principal 
conjugation, whieli answers to the Greek conjugation in g/ \ 
the latter in the reduplicated preterite of verbs in general. 
The termination dhi has, however, split itself into two forms ; 
inasmuch as, in ordinary language, consonants alone have 
the power to bear the full dhi, but behind vowels all that 
remains of the dh is the aspiration; hence, for instance, 
bhdhi, “ shine,” pa-hi, “ rule,” in contrast to ad-dhi, “ eat,” 
vid-dhi, “know,” I'ag-dhi, “speak,” ynng-dhi, “bind.” ThS^ 
however, dhi originally had universal prevalence, may 
inferred from the fact, that in Greek the corresponding 6i 
spreads itself over consonants and vowels, since we find not 
only itr-Oh KCKpa-xBi, dvurxdt, TreTteitrdt, but also ^ddi, tdt, arrijOt, 
&c. : furthermore from this, that in Sanscrit, also, many 
other aspirates have so far undergone mutilation, that nothing 
but the breathing has remained ; inasmuch as, for instance, the 
root dha, “to lay,” forms hita in the participle passive; and 
the dative termination bhyam in the pronominal first person, 
although at an extremely remote period, has been mutilated 
to hyam (§. 215.) : finally from this that in more modem dia- 
lects also, in many places, a mere h is found where the San- 
scrit still retains the full aspirated consonant, as also the 
opposes its humus to the Sanscrit hhumi. The opinion 
I have founded on other groundsj that it is not the ending hi 
which, as the original, has strengthened itself to dhi after 
consonants, but, conversely, dhi, which, after vowels, has mu- 
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- itself has been since confirmed by evidence 

drawn' from the 'Veda dialect, which I have brought to the aid 
of the discussion ; iiuismuch ns in this ' it is true, the muti-' 
lated form hi is already extant, but the < older dhi has not 
retired so far to the rear as not to be permitted to con- 
nect itself also with vowels. Thus, in Rosen's Specimen 
of the Rig VMa (p. 6) the form shru-dhi, “hear thou,” answers 
remarkably to the Greek KAOdi.t The Zend also gives ex- 
press confirmation to my theory, in that it never, as far as is 

r 

yet known, admits of the form hi, or its probable substitute 
^ zi (§. 97.), but proves that at the period of its identity 
with the Sanscrit the T sound Iiad never escaped from the 
ending dJii. In Zend, in fact, we find, wherever tlie personal 

- ending is not altogether vanished, either dhi or di ; for in- 
stance, stuidhi, “ praise thou,” for the Sanscrit 

sluhi; Ixrhmidhi, “ make thou,” for the w'ord, 

deprived of its personal ending, krinu; daz-dhi, 

“give thou” (for euphonic for dtid-hi, inasmuch 

as T sounds before other T sounds pass into sibilants (com- 
pare tr&ireta-~6t, §, 102.) : to soft consonants, however,- as Bur- 
nouf has shewn, the soft sibilants j z and do sch alone cor- 
respond.! For duzdhi we find, also, ddidi, 

for instance. Vend. S. p. 422 ; but I do not recollect to have 
met elsewhere with di for dhi. 

451. How much, in Sanscrit, the complete retention of 
the termination dhi depends on the preceding portion of 
the word, we see very clearly from this, that fhe character 
of the fifth class (nu, §. 109^ 4.) has preserved the mutilated 
form hi only in cases where the u rests against two antece- 
dent consonants; for' instance, in obtain,” from dp 

* See Gramm. Crit. §.104. aad Addenda to §. 815. ^ 

t Compare Rosen's Remark on this termination, 1. c. p. 22. — B. The 

retention of fif after a vowel is found also in the Mahdbhdrataas 
“ put away," « discard."— W. 

: Ya 9 .na LXXXVI. if. and CXXI. ff. ^ 
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(compare ad-ipiscor). Where* however, the ti.is preceded 
only by a simple consmiaiit, it is become incapable of bearing*, 
the hi endibg hence; for instance, chinu, " collect,'' from the 
root chi. In this mutilated form the Sanscrit goes along 
with the corresponding verbal dUiss in' tlie Grdek, _yvhere 
ietKvv, according to appearance, is in like manner without 
personal ending. This coincidence is, however, fortuitous, 
as each of the languages has arrived independently at this 
. mutilated form subsequently to their separation. Nor is the 
Greek $etKw entirely without termination, but, 41 s I conjee* 
ture, the 1 of the ending 6t lies concealed in the v ; for instance, ■ 
^a/vvTO, (II. xxiv. 665) from Batwiro. It is not requisite, there- 
fore, to derive BeiKpJj from the co conjugation, and to consider 
it as a contraction from SetKPve ; .‘ind thus, also, ridct, not from - 
Ttdee but from rtSert, the t being rejected, as rvirrei from 
TVTtTert, followed out from Ttmrerai, and as xe/oq, from Kepart { 
thus, also, limj (for nrrj?) from f(rTa(6)<, as Moao-j? from Moveaf, 
\6ytp {rpm A^*y<M (compare <H.KOt). If, also, SlBov be the con- 
traction of BiBos, we find near it, in Pindar, the dialectic form 
of which admits very well a derivation from 8t8d(d)t.* 

452. A& the ^ M of the fifth class, where it is not pre-. 
ceded by two consonants, has . lost the capacity for sup- 
porting the personal ending dhi or hi ; thus, also, the short 
a of the first chief conjugation, both in Saaserjt and Zend, 
has proved too weak to serve as a support to dhi or hi, 
and has laid them aside, as would appear, from the re- 
motest period, as the corresponding Greek conjugation, 
namely, that in a>, and the Latin and Germpnic conjuga- 


* The relation of Sidot to 9/iov is essentially different from that wliioh 
exists between rCm-ota-t, rimowa, and rvtrrowt, rOirrovaa ; for here, as in 
itsKaK for fieXof, Out of fieXavf, and analogous cases, the 1 represents a 
which, in the oi^Unoiy language, has been melted down to i>, but also, 
in rtMif for TiOivi, ban become 1. On the other hand, itSov and dtdot do not 
rest on different modifications of a uasuL 
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tions, collectively dispense with the personal termination. 
The Germanic simple (strong) conjugation also surrenders 
the connecting vowel ; hence vUj for vifjn, Sanscrit vah-a, 
Zend vaz-a, Latin veh-e, Greek 

453. Wo now turn to the termination tha, of whicli 
it h.as already been remarked, that it is, in the singular, 
peculiar to the reduplicated preterite. In the Zend I 
know no certain evidence of this termination ; yet I doiibt 
not that there, also, its prevalence is pervading, and that 
in a passage of the Izeshne (V. S. p. 31 1), in which we 
expect a fuller explanation through Neriosengh’s Sanscrit 
translation, the expression fra-dadhMhn can 

mean nothing else than “ thou gavest,” as the representative 
of the Sanscrit pra-daddta (§. 47.) ; for in the second ])er- 
son plural, after the analogy of the Sanscrit and the Zend 
first person dademahi (§. 30.), the A of the root must have 
been extinguished, and I expect here dfd-ia for 

doH-tha, insomuch as in the root Uhd, 

answering to the Sanscrit root "^sthd (comp.are p. Ill), 
so universally, in Zend, the Sanscrit ^ th has laid aside 
its aspiration after m s.* Among the European co^ate 
Itmguages the Gothic comes the nearest to the aboriginal 
grammatical condition, in so far that, in its simple (strong) 
preterite, it places a < as a personal sign, without excep- 
tion, opposite to the Sanscrit thu, which t remains exempt 
from suppression, because it is always sustained by an 
antecedent consonant (compare §. 91.) : we might otherwise 
expect to find a Gothic th answering to the Sanscrit ih, 
yet not as an unaltered continuation of the Sanscrit sound, 
but because th is a comparatively younger letter (com- 
pare p. 62l), to which the Greek t corresponds, and to this 

* Bumouf, in his able collection of the gronpeso^consonants ascertained 
to exist in the Zend, lias not admitted the composite ith (fth), but only 
it (ft) (Vend. S. p.cxxxviii). 
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latter the Gothic th. If, however, the Greek, in its ter- 
mination da, appears identical with the Sanscrit ^tha, this 
appearance is delusive, for in an etymological point of 
view dssii dh (§. 16.). While, however, this rule holds 
good elsewhere, in the case above, 6 is generated by the 
antecedent on the same principle as that which, in the 
medio-passive, converts every t of an active personal termi- 
nation, aftefr the pre-insertion of <r, into 6. As to the origin 
of the <r which constantly precedes the ending 6a, I have 
now no hesitation, contrary to an earlier opinion,* in referring 
it to the root in ^ada and oiada, and in dividing them ^a-da, 
ol<r-6a (for otS^da). The first answers to the Sanscrit ds-i-tha, 
for which we may expect ds-tha, without the connecting 
vowel, which has perhaps remained in the V^a dialect. If 
this treatment and comparison, however, be unsound, then 
is ^<T-da also a remnant of the perfect, to which also belongs 
the first person ija for t}<ra = Sanscrit dsa, and the ending 0a 
thus stands in ^arda in its true place : just so, also, in ota-da, 
answering to the Sanscrit vH-tha (for v&d-tha), “ thou 
knowest,” Gothic vais-t for vait-t (§. 102.), and very probably 
to the Zend vaish-ta (see p. 94). The root vid has 
the peculiarity, demonstrated by comparison with the cognate 
languages to be of extreme antiquity, of placing the termina- 
tions of the reduplicated preterites, but without reduplica- 
tion, with a present signification : hence, in the first preeterite, 
vMa (not vivMa), answering to the Greek ot8a for FoiSa, and 
GK>thic vait. In ^Setada or ijBtja-da, I recognise, as in all plus- 
quam perfects, with Pott, a periphrastic construction, and 
consider, therefore, his ettrda or ijada as identical with the 
simple ^<r^a. ’'Hetada is, as to form, a plusquam^. perfect: 
nevertheless, to the Sanscrit first augmented preterite Ayam, 
Ayaa, correspond ^Vbv, ^lej. In eiptjada, however, and in dia- 


* Anniila of Oriental Literature, p. 41. 
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]ectical forms like edeT^crda, the termination 6a appears to 
me unconscious of its primitive destination> and, habituated by 
^ada and ota-6a to an antecedent cr, to have fallen back upon 
the personal sign 2, which was ready to its hand. 

454. In the Latin, sti corresponds to the Sanscrit termi- 
nation thn, with a weakening of the a to i, and the pre-in- 
sertion of an s, which has even intruded itself into the 
plural, where the s is less approi)riate. On which account 
I consider it as a purely euphonic addition. Compare, 
for example — 


IjATIN. 

dedi-sti, 

sfeli-sti, 

momord~i~st9, 

tutud-i-sli, 

jicped-i-sli, 

f^oposc-i-sli. 


SANSCniT. 

dadhtha or dndd~tha. 
tasthi-iha or iasfhd-tha. 
mnmard-i-ihfh thou crushcdst.” 
tut6d-i-tha, “ thou woundcdst.” 
papard-i-t/ia. 

paprnchch-i-tha* “ thou askedst." 


The Latin has preserved the ancient condition of the lan- 
guage more faithfully than the Greek in this respect, that 
it has not allowed the termination in question to overstep 
the limits of the perfect. The Lithuanian and Sclavonic 
have allowed the reduplicated preterite, and, with it, the 
termination, entirely to perish. 

455. We give here a general Summary of the points of 
comparison which we have established for the second 
person of the three numbers of the transitive active 
form. 


* Compare the Sclavonic proAUi^ **precari‘’ (§. 447. Table). The San- 
scrit root preushf whose terminating aspirate in the case above steps before 

its tenuis, has split itself into three forms in the Latin, giving up the p in 
one, whence rogoy interrogo^ the r in another, whence posco (§. 14.), and 
retaining both in preeor. ^ 
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SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GERMAN.^ 

LITll. 

OLD SCLAT. 


dh%9 

» / 
e<nri9 

€89 

isi9 

essi9 , 

yesi. 

tishihtisi. 

histahU 


8(089 

plds9 NP 

slowi^ 

stdCshi, 

daddsi. 

dadhdhif 

dibco^t 

das9 

• • * 

dtidi9^ 

dasL 

bharasif 

barahi. 

^epei^f 

fer»^ 

bairis9 

.... 

m • • m 

vahasif 

vaxahij 


vehis9 

vigi89 

wezi^ 

veie8hi. 

(a)spas. 

hydos 

k{ar)iri<:9 

siS8, 

siyaist^ 

m • • • 

• • • • 

tishthes^ 

histois^ 

itrrattj^f 

St^Sf 

• ■ • . 

siowekif 

sioi.^ 

dadyds^ 

daidhydOf 

diSoifj^, 

dds9 

...» 

duki^ 

daachdy? 

hfiardSf 

bhardis^ 

ipepoi<i9 

ferds9 

bairais. 

.... 

.... 

vahes^ 

vaxaiSf 


vehdSn 

viyaisf 

wefzki^ 


avahtts^ 

vazo. 

e?xe ^9 

vehehas9 

.... 

weid^ 

.... 

Sdhi,^^ 

azdhi 

itrOu 

• mm* 

.... 

.... 

.' . . . 

viddfhi^ 

vischdi 9 ^^ 

r<r0t9 

m m % m 

.... 

.... 

.... 

dm,^^ 

dazdhi^^ 

biSoiOi, 

• « • « 

.... 

. . . • 


shrudhi^^^' 

• . • • 

K\v6if 


• . • • 

«... 

.... 

vaha^ 

vaza^ 

^XC. 

vehe9 

vig. 

.... 

.... 

dsithOf 

donhithk 9 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

vdttha. 

vaSshta 

oTSTflo,*" 

vidigii. 

vo%sl9 

.... 

.... 

tulddithaf 

.... 

. . . 

tutudUti, 

slaistaiist^^ 

.... 


hihhCditha^ 

.... 

. . . 

fidisti, 

DUAL. 

maimaisl?^ 

.... 

.... 

tishthathas^ 

histathd 

toTarov, 

. • . • 

• • • • 

8tomta9 

stdCta. 

hharatha9i 

barathd 9 ^^ 

^eperov^ 

.... 

bairatSf 

.... 

« • • • 

vafiathas. 

vazatho 


.... 

vigatSf 

wezala9 

ve^eta. 

bhardtam. 

.... 

ff^epoiTOv* 

.... 

hairaits. 

• • • • 

.... 

vahitam^ 

.... 

^XOiToy, 

.... 

viyaiiSt 

we/zkitOj 

veiyeta- 

avahatam. 

.... 

cTxeroVf 

PLURAL. 

.... 

weidtOj 

.... 

tishthathay 

histatha^ 

X<rraT€, 

statis. 

tsldl. 

.... 

.... 

blharatha^ 

haratha^ 

^ep€T€, 


hairith^ 

.... 

.... 

vahatha^ 

vazatha^ 

^Xerc, 

v€hiH$9 

vigith?^ 

W€zati9 

ve^ete. 

tishthita^ 

histadta^ 

iarairire, stStis^ 

.... 

stowdkite 9 

8i6ite. 

dadydta^ 

daidhydta^ 

biboiriT€9 

delis 9 

.... 

dukile. 

dasohdile* 

bhardta. 

baradia^ 

l^epOLTC^ 

ferdiUtf 

bairaithf^^ 

.... 

« ■ • ■ 

vahSta^ 

vazadiOf 

?X®‘'»‘«» 

vehdlis. 

vigaUhf^ 

wefzkUe9 

veiyete. 

avahata^ 

vazata^ 

e 7 x«Te, 

vehehaHs, 

• « • • 

weidtSs 

• • • « 


*^See §. 442., Rem. * 
T T 2 
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‘ A mtitUation from aasi. ^ See §. 44S. ^ Corrci^onds, \rith 

regard to the immediate connection of the personal termination with the 
root, to bibharshi of the third class (§. 109 ^ 3.). ^ See 

§• 442. 3. ^ This form is grounded on siy as its root ; a is the usual 

connecting vowel (p. 105), and i the modal expression. More of this 
hereafter. ® TishthCiyaif^ or, with the d suppressed, tishthydsyroxAii cor- 
respond with the Greek itrraifj ^ : but the root sthd treats its radical vowel 
according to the analogy of the a of the first and sixth class (§. 109*. 1.), 
and contracts it, therefore, with i or « into as in Latin ates out of stays. 
More of this hereafter. 7 Xhe Lithuanian imperative, also, like the 

Sclavonic, rests on the Sanscrit potential. The f is thus here not a per- 
sonal but a modal expression, but is generally suppressed in the second 
person singular; and Ruhig declares the form with i to be absolute. 
** Sec Dobr. p. 530. ** See Dobr. p. 639, and the further remarks on 

the imperative of the Archaic conjugation. See §§. 256. /. and 433. 

Out of ad-dhi^ and this euphonic for a8-dhi^*ltr-dt (Gmmm. Grit. §. 100.) ; 
so, below, de-hi out of dad-dhL That, however, the form deJii has been 
preceded by an earlier dd-hi or dd-dhi, may be inferred from the Zend 
form ddudi (see §. 450), the first * of wdiich has been brought in by the 
retro-active influence of the last (§. 41.). In Sanscrit, however, I no 
longer, as I once did, ascribe to the i of edhi^ dchiy an assimilating influence 
on the antecedent syllable, but I explain the d out of d thus, that tlie 
latter element of a + a has weakened itself to t. I shall recur to this 
liercaftcr, when I come to the reduplicated preterite. As 

edhi has sprung from ad-dhi the latter leads us to expect a Zend form 
by the same law which has generated ->( 2 ^A 3 ^ dax^dhi 
from dad-dhL The here supposed vish-dhi, from 

vid-dhi^ distinguishes itself from j ( ^ £j^daz-dhL out of dad-dhi^ through 
the influence of the antecedent vow’el ; for eb sch and ^ x arc, as sonant 
(soft) sibilants, so related to each other as, in Sanscrit, s and sh 
ainong the mute (hard), see §. 21., and compare Rumours Ya 9 na, p.cxxi. 
** Sec §. 450., and above. Nos. 11 and 12. ** See §. 460. Veda 

form, §. 460. I have here, and also §. 032, given a short a to the 

ending /Aa, although the lithographed Codex, p. 311, presents 
with a long d ; but in the passage cited of tlic Izeshnc there are many 
other instances of the short terminating a written long ; for which reason 
I cannot draw from the fashion of writing this word the conclusion that 
the originally short ending tha in 2kmd has lengthened itself, while in 
other words the converse has occurred: compare §.336. As to what 
concerns the supposed form S4inhitha I have elsewhere already cited the 
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tliird person At^y^AU =iernffa«a, and expect accordingly . 
aaitha to be answered by Sonhitha. ** Sec pp. 632, 633. 

'*■* See §. 102. *® The Giothic roots stuut and mait hQve permanently 

substituted the Guna for the radical vowel, and thus saved the reduplica- 
tion : their concluding t for d satisfies the law of substitution, but the first 
t of staut is retained on its original footing by the pre-insertion of the eupho- 
nic s (§. 91.). With regard to the m of mait^ as corresponding to the bh of 
bhid^ look to §§. 62. and 213., and to the phenomenon, often before men- 
tioned, that one and the same root in one and the same language has often 
split itself into various forms of various signification ; for which reason I 
do not hesitate to consider as well ‘‘to bite" (3ei7a, bait)^ as mat/, 
“ to cut off," with its petrified Guna, os coiresponding to the Sanscrit 
“ to split." ** The dual ending to, of which we have evidence for the 
third jjerson, leaves scarcely room for doubt that tho is adapted to the 
second person of the primary forms. Compare bibhn-tiia of 

the third class, and above. No. 3. Upon th for d see §. 446. 

THIRD PERSON. 

456. The pronominal base ta (§. 343.) has, after the 
analogy of the first and second person, weakened its vowel, 
in the singular primary forms, to t, and in the secondary 
laid it quite aside : the t, however, in Sanscrit and Zend, 
has, with the exception of the termination in us, nowhere 
sufiered alteration, while, in the second person, we have 
seen the t of tva divide itself into the forms f, th, dh, and 
s. The Greek, on the other hand, has left the t of the 
third person in ordinary language unaltered only in 
k<Tri=yB[ftst asti, aki, but elsewhere substituted a 

a- ; so that, for instance, BiSoio-t more resembles the Sanscrit, 
second person daddsi than the third daddti, and is only 
distinguished unorganically from its own second person 
by the circumstance that the latter lias dropped the i, 
which naturally belonged to it. Tliat, however, originally 
ri prevailed everywhere, even in the conjugation in ta, is 
proved by tlie medio-passive ending rat ; for as 8t$oTou is 
founded on StBioa-t, so also is Teprrerau on TepW”e“Ti = Sanscrit 
tarp-a-ti. The form repvet has, however, arisen from a 
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rejection of r, as above (§. 451 ), ri0et from , t/Ogt/, 
from BtBodt, Keptf. from Kipart ;* as, also, in Prakrit, bhanai, 
“ dicitr is used together with hhanadi^ In the secondary 
forms the Greek, according to the universal law of sound, 
has given up the concluding T sound, and goes hand in 
hand, in this respect, with the Prakrit, which, with excep- 
tion of the Anuswara (§. 10.), has repudiated all consonants 
at the end of words, as in the Gothic, §. 433 ., and the 
Sclavonic, §. 235 . hence answers better to the 

Prakrit form vaM, and to the Gothic vigai and Sclavonic 
be^h vezi, tlmn to the Sanscrit vaMt, Zend vaz&it, 

and Latin vehat, vehet. 

457 . While the concluding T sound — which in the se- 
condary forms in Sanscrit, Zend, and Latin, has survived 
the injuries of time — ^has been abandoned by the i of ti, 
the more complete termination of the primary forms, 
it has itself been preserved to the present day in German 
and in Russian. Nor has the Old Sclavonic allowed the i 
to escape entirely, but exhibits it in the form of a 
Compare 


OLD SCLAVONIC. 

KCTb yes-iy, “eftt” 
laCTb yas-ty,* “ edit,” 
B'bCTb vyes-ty,* “ scU” 
AACTb dcis-ty,* " dat,” 
BE^ETb ve^-e-iy, “ vehit,” 


SANSCBIT. 

^rftcT as-ti. 
at-li. 

%nf 

dadd-ti. 

vahu-ti. 


* Perhaps oticoi is also uo antiquated dative form for oficy, but a muti- 
lation of ofico0l. 

t In the second imperative person, also, the Prakrit exhibits an inter- 
esting analogy to the Greek riOeG)** di9o(0)<, in the form bha^i, ** die,'' 
for bhanahi from bhanadhi. 

1; According to Bobrowsky, only in the Archaic conjugation ; to Kopi- 
tar, also in the ordinaiy. He notices, namely (Glagolita, p. 62), “ Tertiee 
peraona Tb tarn ainp. quam plur. veterea, ut noa hie, per Tb aeribebant. 
Jlodiemi per TB." § S euphonic for d (p. 608). 
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The Lithuanian has, in the ordinary conjugation, lost the 
sign of the third person in the three numbers; hence 
wez-a' corresponding to the Sclavonic ve^-e-ty and Sanscrit 
vah-a-ti ; the same, also, in the dpal and plural. Those 
verbs only, which, in the first person, have preserved the 
ending mi (§. 435.), have, in the third also, partially pre- 
served the full ti, or the t, and, indeed, at the same time, in 
full connection with the root; hence, esti, “he is,” d^ti, or 
dust* “ he gives,” hi* “ he eats,” giest* “ he sings,” dist* 
“ he places,” miegt, “ he sleeps,” sdugC, “ he preserves,” 
geIbCt “ he helps,” sdrgf^ “ he protects,” lieM, “ he lets.” 
This singulai* ending is also carried over to the dual and 
plural. The Gothic has, with the exception of isU where 
the ancient tenuis has maintained itself under the protec- 
tion of the antecedent », everywhere Ih in the third persoh 
of the primary forms. This tA, however, is not the usual 
dislodgement of t, but stands, as in the second plural person 
(see §. 446.), euphonically for d, because th suits the ending 
better than d (§. 91.). In the medio-passive, on the other 
hand, the older medial has maintained itself in the ending 
da, which also agrees with the Prakrit ending di. On 
these medials rests, also, the Old High German t, by a 
displacement which has again brought back the original 
form.^ 

458. For the designation of plurality, n is inserted 
before the pronominal character which has been compared 
with the accusative plural (§. 236.). Behind this n, the 
Gothic, in contradistinction from the singular, has main- 
tained the older medial, since nd is a favourite union. 
Compare sind with ^if^r saidi, herdi, “ «unt,” and 


* S euphonic for </, in harmony with §. 102. and with the Sclavonic, 
t In this sense is to be corrected wlwt -vro have remarked on this head 
ill §. 00. 
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(<r)evTi. The Sanscrit observes before the same n the same 
principle, which we have noticed above (§. 437.), with 
respect to the vowel-less m of the first person of the 
secondary forms. It pre-inserts, namely, an a when that 
letter or d does not already precede the plnralizing n in a 
class or root syllable : hence, tarp-a-ntii^ like repit-o-yrt, 
tishta-nti like urravTf, hhd-nti, “ they shine,*' like <j>avTi ; but 
chi-nv-anti, “ they collect," not chi-nu-nti from chi ; y-anti, 
“ they go,” not in-ti* from i. Thus the Greek curi out of avrt 
in $etKvv~ an, t-a/rt rtde-art, ^i^o-ann, acquires a fair founda- 
tion ; for it is scarcely to be admitted that so striking a 
coincidence can be accidental. For even if the forms rtOeavrt, 
StBoavn, iavrt, SetKvvavrt, are not maintained in any dialect, 
yet we cannot doubt that the length of the a in ridedn, &c., as 
well as in lardun and rerv^oun, is a compensation for an ex- 
tinguished V, and that at, as everywhere in the third person, 
stands for ri. With regard, however, to the interpolated a, 
SetKvvoun and i&at coincide the most closely with the abori- 
ginal type of our family of language, as in rtOeauri the e, 
and in SiSouat the o, stand for the Sanscrit ^ or a; for 
rtd7]fjuss(ladhdmi and StStapt — daddmi. These two Sanscrit, 
words must originally have formed, in the third plural 
person, dadhd-n-ti, dadd-nti, or, with a shortened a, dadhardi, 
dada-nti; and to this is related the Doric rtBevrt, BtBovrt, as 
eurt to wfkr santi. The forms rtdeaai, StSodat, however, have 
followed the analogy of detKvvaat and tdat, inasmuch as they 

* The Indian grammarians adopt everywhere anti, and, in the sccon- 
<181^ forms, an, as the full ending of the third person plural, and lay down, 
as in the first person singular of the secondary forms, as a rule, that a of 
tlie class syllabic of the first chief conjugation is rejected before the a of 
the ending ; thus, tarp-unti, for tarpdnti, out of tarpM-anti. The cognate 
languages, however,[do not favour tliis view ; for if the Greek o of 
is identical with that of and the Gothic a of bair-a-nd with that 

of bair^a^m, the a also of the Sanscrit bharanti must be received in a like 
sense as the long d of bhar-d~mas and the short of bhar-4t-tha. 
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have treated their root vowel as though it had not sprung 
from a. Thus the lonicisnis, icFredurt, eSurt. 

459. The Sanscrit verbs of the third class (§! 109‘. 3 .), on 
account of the burthen occasioned by the reduplication, 
which they have, to bear in the special tenses, strive after 
an alleviation '‘Of the weight of the terminations : they 
therefore give up the n of the third person plural, 
and shorten a long d ot the root, whence dada~tit 

“ they give,” dadha-ti, “ they place,” jaha-ti, 

“ they leave.” There is, however, no room to doubt that, 
in the earlier condition of the language, these forms were 
sounded dada-rdi, dadha-nli, Jaha-nti, and that -in this 
respect the Doricisms ^t^o-vrt, ride-vri, have been handed 
down more faithful to the original type. The Zend also 
protects, in reduplicated verbs, the nasal ; for in V. S., 
p. 213, we find dadenii, “ they give,” perhaps 

erroneously for dadenti* If, however, the reading be 
correct, it is a medial, and not the less bears witness to a 
transitive dadenti. The Sanscrit, however, in the middle, 
not only in reduplicated verbs, but in the entire second 
chief conjugation, which corresponds to the Greek in 
fxt, on account of the weight of the personal terminations, 
abandons the plural nasal; hence (for cAi-nu-an^^) 

contrasted witli the transitive chi-nv-anti. This also 
proves to be a disturbance of the. original construction 
of the language, which dates from an epoch subsequent 
to its separation ; for the Greek maintains in the medio- 
passivc, still more firmly than in the active, the nasal as 


* That, however, the suppression of the nasal is not foreign to the 
Zend is shewn in the form senhaiti^ ‘‘they teach,” Sansc rit 

e&mti from the root which, probably on account of the 

ddhble s i b iUnt, follows the analogy of the reduplicated fowr^ 'n Zend, 
the placed before die h may have &voured the suppxdhnon of that 
of the termination. Upon the ^ a for g e see Bumouf 's Ya' 11 a, p. 480. 
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an expression of plurality, apd opposes to the Sanscrit 
iar'pra-nU not only repit’O-vrai, but also to the Sanscrit 
dadcdit dadhali, SiSo-vrau, ride-vrat. Yet the Greek has, 
through anothe.r channel,' found a means of lightening the 
excessive weight of the medial terminatioi^ by substituting 
vrat where avrat woultb naturally, occur; hence SeiKut^-vrai, 
not SeiKv-ayrat, which latter we might expect from ^etKvv-wri 
(out of ^encvu-ai/T/). The Sanscrit form siii-nv-aU, and the 
Greek crrop-vv-vrat keep their completeness respectively, 
since the one has preserved the a, the other the nasal. The 
extrusion of the a from (rrop-w(a)vTat resembles the rj of the 
optative, inasmuch as, on account of the increasing weight 
of the personal terminations, in the medio passive, we foi*m 
froM not SiSoti^/jLtjv, but StBotfirjv, The lonicism has, 

however, in the third person plural, sacrificed the a to the v, 
and in this particular, therefore, harmonizes most strictly 
with the Sanscrit ; in remarking which, we must not overlook 
that, both in their respective ways, but from the same motive, 
liave generated their at^, arat, out of ant^ ; thus, arop-vv- 
a{y)Tat as compared with crr6p~vv-ia)vrai, the first being 
analogous to the Sanscrit stri-ni>a(7t)t4. We do not, therefore, 
r^uire, contrary to p. 255, to assume that a of Ttenavarai, 
and similar forms in the vowelization of the v of iteiravvrat, 
but Treirav-vTat and ireirav-arat are diverse mutilations of the 
lost aboriginal form venav-avrat. 

460. The Old Sclavonic has dissolved the nasal in 
Dobrowsky's first and second conjugation into a short u 
sound, as in the first person singular the m, and contracted 
the latter with the antecedent connecting vowel, which else- 
where appears as e, but here is to be assumed as d, to d ; so that 
BE^sTb ve^My* from ve^onty has a surprising resemblance 
to the Greek ej(w<rt from ^optri for ej(pvTu The Bohemian 

* Dobrowsky writes and gives, os in the singular, the y 

only in th^^ Archaic conjugation (sek) p. 638. A(|pi. } ). 
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' roezaii has, on the other hand, preserved the old a 6f*the 
-SIhnscrit vah-a-nti, and the Gothic vigcmd, which, in the 
Latin vehunt, by the influence of the liquids, has become «, 
in contrast to the i of the other persons''(reA~i-s, &c.). The 
- u of the Bohemian wezau, however,- like the last constituent 
of the diphthong u of BB^sTb ve^uty, is»of nasal origin. In the 
Archaic conjugation the Old Sclavonic has, with the expep- 
tion oi siUy — santi, ItHmti, kvrl, abandoned 

entirely the nasal of the termination, but, in its stead, has 
maintained the a in its primary shape, yet with the pre-in- 
sertion of an unorganic y (§. 225".) ; otherwise dadaty, for 
which aA 4 ,ati» dadyaty, would be nearly identical with the 
Sanscrit ^fit dadati : as reduplicated verbs have, in Sanscrit 
also, lost the nasal (§. 459.) utAATb vyedyaty, “ they know,” 
accords less with fq^Pii vidanti, and lAAATb *“ they 

eat,” with adanti. This analogy is followed, also, by 

these verbs, which correspond to the Sanscrit tenth class 
(§. 109". 6.), namely, Dobrowsky’s third conjugation, as 
hCud-ya-ty, “ they make ” = Sanscrit vflinfwr bddh-aya-iUi. 
Here, however, as the division and recomposition, shews, 
the a preceding the y is not inorganic, but belongs With 
the o to the character syllalSle of the conjugation, of which 
more hereafter. 

461. In the secondary forms the vowel has been 
dropped from the plural ending nli or mdi, as from the ■ 
singular ti, sU nyi, and with this in Sanscrit, after the law 
had established itself so destructive to many terminations 
which forbids the union of two consonants at the end of a 
word (§. 94.), the personal character t was obliged to 
vanish, which in Greek, where a simple t is also excluded 
as a termination, had been already withdrawn from thte 
singular. If thus erepir-e finds itself , at a disadvantage 
opposed to atarp-o-< — thus, in erepv-o-Vf opposed to atarp-a-^ 
(for atarp-^t-ni ) — ^tlie two languages, if not from the same 
motives, stand on a similar footing of degenerady. *tl<r~au 
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accords still better with ds-an, and oorists like eSei^av with 
Sanscrit tenses like the eciuivalent adikshan, as it would 
seem that the sibilant of the verb substantive has protected 
the a of the ending an from degenerating to o ; for the 
usual practice of the language would have given us to 
expect ^<rov like erefrirov, or ^<rev like rifrtrot-ev. The Zend 
goes along with the ev of the latter in forms like 
anhhi, “they were,” and barayen, “they might 

bear “ =3 ^epoiev. We see from this that the Zend also can- 
not support the weight of the termination nt, although it 
condescends more than the Sanscrit to concluding sibilants 
sequent on r, c, f, and n ; and has handed down to us nomi- 
natives such as Mars, “fire,” druc-s, “a 

demon,” kerefs, “ body,” harans, “ bearing.” 

From the Gothic have vanished ail the T sounds wliich ex- 
isted in the previous periods of the German language (see 
§. 294. Rem. 1 .). Hence, if in the present indicative hair-a-nd 
answer to the Sanscrit har-an~ti and Greek ^ep-o-vrt, we can 
nevertheless look for no hairaind or hairaiand in the con- 
junctive answering to tpepotevij), Zend baraye7i{t); and we 
find instead bui-^ai-na, as would seem by transposition out 
of bairai-an, so that an corresponds to the Greek and Zend ev, 
en, out of an.* In the medio-passive the lost T sound of the 
active has preserved itself as in the Greek, because it did 
not stand at the end, but the vowel coming before, and, in 
Gothic, by transposition, after the n, is removed on account 
of the increscence of the ending; hence, hairaindan, as in 
Greek <^epoivro, not ^epoievro (compare p. 642). 

462. The ending un of the Gothic preterite, as in 
haihaitun, “ they were named,” may be compared with the 


jc might we assume, that, as in the accusative (§. 140.), an inorga- 
nir^;.^|pad been appended to the originally terminating nasal ? The suppo- 
sf/^T of the text, however, accords better witli the probabilities of tlio 
mitive grammar. 
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Alexandrine av for avrt, dcrt (eyvotKav, etprjKau, &c.) with the 
recollection that the Sanscrit also, in its reduplicated 
preterite, although the primary endings accrue to it, yet, 
under the pressure of the reduplication syllable, has been 
unable to maintain the original anti uncorruptfed, but puts 
us in its stead. The s of this form is without doubt a 
weakening of the original t : with respect, however, to the 
u, it may remain undecided whether it is a vowelization of 
the nasal, and thus the latter element of the Greek ov of 
rviTTova-t, or a weakening of the a of anti. The Sanscrit uses 
the ending us also in the place of an : first, in the 
]K>tcntial, corresponding to the Zend-Greek en, ev, hence 
bharh/tis (with an euphonic y, §. 43.), baray-en, 

^pot-ev ; second, in the first augmented preterite of the redu- 
plicated roots, thus, adadhtis, “ they placed,” adadus, “ they 
gave,” for adadhan (comp, eridev), adudan ; from which it is 
clear that us, since u is lighter than a (Vocalismus, 
p. 227. ff.), is more easily borne by the language than an ; 
third, in the same tense, but at discretion together with 
d-n, in roots of the second class in d, for instance, ayus, 
or aydn, “they went,” from yd; fourth, in some forma- 
tions of the multiform preterite, for instance, 
ashrdushus, “ they heard.” 

463. The Old Sclavonic could not, according to §. 255. 1., 
maintain unaltered either the t or the n o^ the secondary 
form ant or nt : it sets in their place either a simple a or u, 
which last is to be derived from on. These tw'o endings 
are, however, so dealt with by the practice of the language, 
that a appears only after sb, u only after ch ; for instance, 
byechu or u’biuA byesha, " they were ” (§. 255. wi.). The 
secondary form of the Latin has been handed down in most 
perfect condition, and has everywhere retained the prono- 
minal t after the nasal which expresses plurality ; thus erant 
outdoes the abovementioned forms dsan, ^<rav, and 

juu anlien ; and ferant, in respect of the personal sign. 
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is more perfect than the Greek <pSpot-ev, Zend 
barayhi. Gothic hairai-na, and Sanscrit hhar^y-us 

464. In the dual of the Sanscrit the primary form is 
ias, and the secondary tdm : to the first corresponds, in 
Greek, rov (§. 97.) — thus repTr-e-rov — iarp-a-tus ; — but the 
ending tdm has, according to the variety of the d, repre- 
sentation (§. 4.) divided itself into tlie forms tv}v and rcov, of 
which the former is the prevalent one, the latter limited 
to the imperative; hence krepTt-e-^v, repit-oi-rriv, against 
atarp^-tdm, tarp-^-tAm; eJe/K-cra-rj/i/ against adih-sha-idm ; 
but Teprr-e-^cav against iarp-a-tam^ From this remarkable 
coincidence with the Sanserif it is clear that the difierence 
in Greek between rov on the one hand and rriv, rtav on the 
other has a fouudation in remote antiquity, and was not, as 
Buttmann conjectures (Gr. §. 87. Obs. 2.), a later formation of 
the more modern prose, albeit in four places of Homer (three 
of which are occasioned by the metre) rov is found for njv. The 
augment, however, cannot be considered as a recent forma- 
tion merely because it is often suppressed in Homer, since 
it is common to the Greek and the Sanscrit. In Zend the 
primary form is regular, td'* for the secondary, how- 
ever, which will run ^"^^tanm, we have as yet no instance. 
The Gothic has lost the third dual person, but the Old 
Sclavonic has vrx tat feminine T'h tyct as well for the primary 


* An instance is ftund in a passage of the*’Izcshn£ (p. 48), the sense 
of which has been much mistaken by Anqnetil:^A5^ 9 

itaCmi ma^ghemcfia vdretneha yd te kl^rpiTn vaewyatd 
haremwt paiti gairinanm, I praise the clouds and the nun, which sustain 
thy body on the heights of the mountains/’ According to Anquetil, 
‘*.7 ^ adrcMe ma priere a t anniot a la pluiet auxquelles vous avem donnt un 
corps sur te sommet dea montagnes."’ VaesayaiS is either tlie future of 
«ojr, with an inserted a — thus for vaesyatd =sSanscrit vakshyatas — or a 
derivative from the' root mentioned, in the present nccording^o the tenth 
class ; in either case, however, a third person dual. ' 
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foim n^^tas (rov) as for the secondary rtjVi j<av 

(compare §. 445.); hence bb^eta ve^efa^ “ they two travel,^ 
vahaJbas; BE 30 CTA ve^osta, “they two travelled,” 
=» nvdktdm, euphonic for ovdArsAMm, p. 98; ^benI^cta 

^venjesta, “ they two sounded,” == ctsvanish^m. 

As to what concerns the origin of the last letters s and m 
in the personal expressions tas and tdm, they rest, 
without doubt, on a similar principle to those of the second 
person yf^^thas, jpi^tam; and if one of the explanations 
given, §. 444. be valid, we must then abandon the conjec- 
ture elsewhere expressed, that m of tdm sprung, indeed 
originally from s, but through the previous intervention 
of a V (for m), after the analogy of dvdm, “ we two,” • 

igtrUT yuvdm, “you two” (see §. 340. Table, Dual, l). 

465. The following comparative table presents a summary 
of the third person in the three numbers 




SlNGI^JaAR.* 


'■f. 

SANSCRIT. 

2£ND. 

GREEK. LATIN. 

GERMAN** 

LITH. OLD SCLAV. 

mti^ 

ashti^ 

eirrU 

ist^ 

estiy yesty. 

tishtati^ 

hi static 

TcrraTi, stat^ 


stow, sto'ity. 

dadAti^ 

dadhaiti^ 

diSodTh * 

• > i . 

dusliy dasty. 

attiy 

• • • • 

. . . , erf*. 

itU^i 

Ssth^ yasty. 

baratfy ' 

fmraiti, 


bairilhy ' . 

. . . . . 

vahati^ 

vaxaiti^ 

vehit^ 

viyithy 

veexa^ ve{ety. 

(a)syM, 

hyat^ 

stei^ 

aiyaiy* 

• * . .... 


hiamt. 

iorraCfjy stet^ 

* . • . . 

.... slot. 

dadydtf 

daidhydtf 

dfdoc/y det^ 

- - • . 

daschdy. 

fiharSt, 

barnity 

4>epoty ferat^ 

bairaif 

1 . 

avahat^ 

vtti^afy 

' vehehat^^ 

.... 

voexiy .... 

euvantt^'* 

• • • • 

*• ... 

IiOAU 


. . ivmye. 


ahtSV 

etrTovy ^ • 


. . . yefto. 

tishfhataff 

histatSy^ 

Tottotov, . . • 

..... 

. . ^ st€dta. 

bar^tdm. 

.... 

^epoiTtjv, • - • 

.... 

• • • « • • • 

iheuvUdm^ 

« • • • 

^percdu, • . - 

.... 

ft • ■ • ■ • • 

atvdnUhtdniy 

« • « • 

•... ••• 

.... 

. . . {venyeetd. 



* See p. e'* 
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PLURAL. 




SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GERMAN. 

LITH. 

OLD SCLAV. 

santij 

KmtU 

(ir)evTi, 

suntj 

Study 

8 

suiy.'^ 

tishthanti^ 

histenti,^ 

"ttrravTiy 

stant^ 

^istdnty 

8 

stoyaty. 

dadati,^'^ 

dadPnti^^^ 

SibdpTtf 

dant^ 

.... 

. . 

dadyaty. 

Vharant^ 

barenti^ 

tpepovTiy 

/eruni^ 

bairandy 

• * • 

.... 

vahanti^ 

vazentu 

exovTt, 

vehuntj 

vigandy 

. . . 

veluty.'i 

tiahtheyus,,^^ 

hiHayen,^ 

itrToTeVf 

sientj 

.... 

. . . 

.... 

bharilyus,^^"^ 

barayen^ 

^epoiev^ 

Jerant^ 

bairainoy^^ 


• ■ • • 

dsan^ 

anhf^n,^ 

^trav. 

erantj 

.... 

• ■ a 

a . . . 

atarpishus,^ 

.... 

i*T€p\J/av, 

. . . 

.... 

2 

terpyesha^^ 

asvanhhus,^ 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

.... 

. . . 

^venyesha. 

altkshan,^ 

.... 

cAcifat', 

. . . 

.... 

. . . 

lokasha. 


‘ See §. 4.50. * Agrees with bibharti, third class, p. 030, 3. 

* Without personal sign ; sec §. 467. * StJc p. 030, 6. * P. 636, 6. 

•* First person, aavanisham^ “ I sounded." ^ See §. 464. * As 

in the singular: see §. 467. '* See §. 226. g. See §. 460. 

•' See §.460. '» Seci>. 646. '* Seep. 644. Tarpyeti 

is called suffering," bearing," so that the original signiiication appears 
to bo inverted; compare the Gothic thaurban, “to need” (Vocalismus, 
p. 170). The Sanscrit root tarp {trip) means, according to the fifth class 
MpySmf, “to be content, satisfied”; according to the first (torpdmi), 
tenth {tarpagami), and sixth {tHpdmi)^ ** to content," &c. . 

MEDIAL TERMINATIONS. 

466. The mediul terminations, ih which the passive parti- 
cipates, distinguish themselves tliroughout from those of the 
active form by a greater fulness of form, even though the 
mode of formation be not always the same. Sanscrit, Zend, 
and Greek accord together ih tliis, that they extend a con- 
cluding 2 , in the primary forms, by the pre-insertion ofo: 
hence, fiat from fit, <rat from the <ri which remains imcor- 
rupted only in ecrat of the second person (§. 488.), rai from rt, 
imd, in the plural, vrat from vrt, Tiie Sanscrit and Zend 
make their diphthong 4 correspond to the Greek at ; and tliis 
applies to the rare cases'in which the ^ produced by a + i is 
represented in Greek by at, as usually the first element of 
the lndo-2^nd diphthong appears, in Greek, in the shape of 
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€ or o (see Vocalismus, p. 196). The weightier aod originar 
a seems, however, in the extant endings of the middle voice, 
where the expressive fullness of form of the language comes 
most into evidence, to have been purposely guarded. The 
Gothic has lost the i element of the diphthong ai ; hence, in the 
third person, da for dai ; in the second, za (euphonic for ho, 
§. 86. 5.) for zai; and in the third person plural, nda for ndai. 
The first person singular and the first and second of the plu- 
ral have perished, and are replaced by the third, as our Ger- 
man sind, which pertaind properly to the third person plural, 
has penetrated into the first. The a which precedes the per- 
sonal ending, as in hait-a-za, “ vocaris," hait-a-da, “ vocatur," 
as opposed to the i of haitis, “ vocas,” haitilh, “vocat " appeared 
formerly mysterious, but has since, to my mind, fully, ex- 
plained itself, by the assumption that all Gothic verbs of the 
strong form correspond to the Sanscrit first or fourth class 
(p. 105), and that the i of haitis, haifith, is a weakening of an 
older a, conformable to rule, and the result of a retro-active 
influence of the terminating s and th (§. 47.). The medio- 
passive, however, found no occasion for a necessary- avoid- 
ance of the older a sound, and it therefore continues, in this 
particular, in the most beautiful harmony with the Asiatic 
sister idioms. 

467. The Sanscrit and Zend have lost in the first person 
singular, a^ well of the primary as the secondary forms, the 
pronominal consonant, and with it, in the first chief conjuga- 
tion, the a of the class syllable (see §. 435.) ; hence 
bSdM, “ I know," for b6dh-d~mi or bddh-a^mfi, in the case that 
the weightier personal ending in §. 434. has impeded the 
lengthening of the class vowel there mentioned. Compare — 


SANSCniT. 


ZKND. . 


ORRSK. 


GOTHIC. 


har^ bairS,^ ^p-o-fiai, .... 

bhar-a-si, - bar-a-hi, {^ep-e-oai), (ftepp, hedr-^-za, * 

bhar-a-U, bar-ai-ti, ipep-e-rat, bair-a-da, 

hiiar-a-nlS, bar-ai-nU^ ipep-ty-vrai, hair-a-nda, 

u u 
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> See §. 42. s In the passive the third person plural often appears 

as uSzayHntd (Vend. S. p. 136), with ^ for «, through 

the influence of the antecedent ff (§. 42.). For the middle I have no in- 
stance of this person ; we might at best be in doubt whether we might 
use barSntS after the analogy of the transitive harfnti or baraintS. Both 
are possibly admissible, hut baraintS appears to me the safest, as in the 
active transitive, also, ainti is extant as well as especially after v, 
where ifnti would, perhaps, not be fdlowcd ; hence, J vaintu 

“they live,” =Sanscrit jivanti ; bavainti^ “tliey 

are,'’ bhavanti. AVe And, also, without « preceding, yazainti -ya- 

janti in a passage cited from the Tashtor- Yesht by Bunuouf ( Y a^na, Notes, 
p. 74). Or should we here read yazainti, ns yaz is specially used in the 
middle. 


468. In the secondary forms the terminating diphthong 
in Sanscrit and Zend weakens itself in the same manner 
as in Gothic already in the primary ; the i element, 
namely, vanishes, but the a remaining appears, in Greek, 
as o ; hence, e^ep-e-ro, opposed to nhhnr-a-ta, 

bar-a-tn ; in the plural, eipep-o-vTo, to ahhnr~a~nta, 

A}(o^A)^iS har-a-nta. The Sanscrit-Zend forms have a 
striking likeness to the Gothic hnir-a-da, bnir-a-ndn. Yet 
I am not hence disposed, as formerly * to accommodate the 
Gothic primary to the Sanscrit secondary forms, and to make 
the comparison between bair-u-da, bair-a-nda, and abhnr-a~tn, 
abhar-^-^ta, instead of bhar-a-iA, bhar-a-nte. The ending au, 
in the Gothic conjunctive, is puzzling ; for instance, bair-at- 
dau, opposed to the Sanscrit bhar-^-ta, Zend bar^atf-ta, Greek 
^ep-ot~To; and thus, in the plural, bair-ai-ndau opposed to 
4^p~ot-vro ;t an«l, in the second person singular, bair-cu-zau 


* Conjugation System, p. 131. 

t In Zend the active bar-ay-fn would lead ns to expect a medial 
bar-aS-nta (compare §.461.). The Sanscrit, departing, from the 'sister 
languages, has the ending ran, thus hhar-fi-ran, which seems to me a muti- 
lation of bhar-S-ranta. The root si, “ sleep,’* “lie,” inserts anomalously 
such an r, as hero precedes the proper personal ending, in the third 
person of all special tenses (§. 101)'.), suppressing, however, in the present 

impc- 
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to ^p-^t-(<ro). It is not probable tlmt this au has arisen out 
of a by the inorg;anic addition of a u, as the degenerations of 
a language usually proceed rather by a wearing off than an 
extending process. I think, therefore, that the ending au of 
thd imperative, where it has already attained a legal founda- 
tion (p. 597), has insinuated itself into the conjunctive ; that 
thus the speakers, seduced by the analogy of bair^a-dau, 
batr-a-ndau, have used bair-ai-dau, bair-ai-ndau, also in the 
conjunctive ; and that thence the au has made its way into 
the second person singular, thus bair-ai^xau for bair~ai-xa. 
This ought not to surprise, as the medio-passive in tlie 
Gothic has got into confusion in this respect, that the first 
person, and, in the plural, the second also, has been entirely 
displaced by the third. 

469. In the second person singular of the secondary forms 
the Sanscrit diverges from the principle of the third and 
first. Just as ta stands opposite to the primary H and the 
secondary t of the transitive active, we should expect sd as a 
counterpart to and s. In its place, however, we find tbds ; 
thus, for instance, abhddh-a-thds, “thou knewest,” bhddh'i- 
thds, “thou mightest know.” Tliat, however, originally 
there was a form sa co-existent with this t/ids is indicated, 
not only by the Greek, in which ebiSo-a-o, btboi-ao accord 
exactly with eStbo-ro, biBofro, but also by the Zend, which 
exhibits asu* ha in places where, ii} Sanscrit, Tg sa is to be 
expected, the h being a regular correspondent to s (§. 53.}, 


imperative and first augment preterite, according to §. 469., the nasal of 
plurality ; hence, a£-ra{n)t£ —ttet-vrat ; potential say-t-ran, imperative 
«4-ra(n)<4fn, preterite aiS-ra^n)ta — eKeivro. We sliall hereafter recog- 
nise such an r in,the middle of the reduplicated preterite. As to its origin, 
however, I conjecture it to be the radical consonant of the verb substan- 
tive, with on anomalous exchange of a for r (comp. §. 22.), so that, fi» in- 
stance, dad4-ran, for dad-i-ranta^ would run parallel with tiie Greek active 
dtdoiVa*', to which would pertain a medio-passive SiioUtravro or 

u u 2 
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and Ajj^ slva after such vowels as, in Sanscrit, I'equire 
the conversion of the a into ah (p. 20). The ending ha 
has, according to §. 56\, an n prefixed, and thus it occurs 
in my first Zend attempt (Berlin Annual. March 1831. 
p. .374), in the 'passive form, hitherto unique, usnyanhn, “thou 
wast born” (Vend. S. p. 42). Anquetil translates the pas- 
sage, which cannot admit two interpretations, ^ jvw* 
/le turn iimxtnjttnha, “to him thou wast born,” 
by ” lui </iii a t-u iin jUs crlelyro comnip vous,’’'' and thus con- 
ceals the true grammatical value of this remarkable expres- 
sion, which was jierhrtps not intelligible even to Anquetil’s 
Parsi instructors. I have siiice been unable to find a second 
instance of this form ; but Burnouf (Ya^-.na Notes, p. 33) has 
brought to light a middle aorist form of no less importance, 
namely, nrurudhmha, ” thou grewest,” to which 

've shall recur hereafter. At present we are concerned 
only with the substantiation of the ending aha, the a of which 

* 

stands under the euphonic influence of an antecedent u. 

470. We return to the Sanscrit ending thus. This stands 
in obvious connection with the active ending tha, described 
§. 453., which probably had, in its origin, an extension in the 
singular, and from which the form thus arose, by elongation 
of the vowel and the addition of .v; whicii a, as obseiwed 
Gramm. Crit. §. 301. c/., probably stands also to designate the 
second person. If this be so, then either the first or the se- 
cond personal expression would designate the person, which 
sustains the operation of the action or its interest, which in 
all middle forms is forthcoming at least in the spirit if not in 
the body. Thus in Adat-Ms, “ thou gavest to thee” (tookest), 
cither “thou” is designated by M, and “to thee” by «, or 
the converse. If this be so, and if in the Greek first person 
the V of the ending ixtjv (Doric fxdv) be organic, i. e. not a 
later nugatory addition, but intentional, and a legacy of the 
primeval period of our race of languages, then eBtBofitiv also 
signifies “ I gave to me,” whether it be that /xe (ftd) or, as 
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seems to me more probable, the v expresses the subjective 
relation : in either case, however, fxrj-v (/ud-r) stands, even 
with respect to the length of the vowel, in perfect analogy 
to the Sanscrit thds. To this we must add, as an analogy 
for the third person, the ending UTi^^ tdt of the Veda dia- 
lect, where the expression of the third person stands dou- 
*bled. I therefore hold this remarkable ending for a 
middle, although Panini (VII. 1. 35.) gives it out as a sub- 
stitute for the transitive imperative endings tu and fii* 
which precede blessings ; for insbince, bhavdn jivatdt, “ May 
your honour live ! ” (respectful for “ mayest thou live ! ”). 
It is time the root jiv, and perhaps many others with the 
ending tdt, is not used in the ordinary language in the 
middle voice, but the ending may be a remnant of a period 
in which all verbs had still a middle voice. The middle 
is, moreover, in its place in blessings, in which some good 
or advantage is always imprecated for some one. Finally, 
tdt, in a formal respect, is much nearer to the usual me- 
dial imperative ending t&m than the transitive tu ; yet I do 
not believe that tdt has arisen out of tdm, but rather that 
the converse has taken place, perhaps by the interven- 
tion of an intermediate ids (compare §. 444.). However 
this may be, the ending (di, w’hich BurnouTs acuteness 
has detected also in Zend,^ is of importance, because it 
affords an ancient foundation for the Oscan imperative in 


X Possibly the representation of the ending A» by tcU way he so under- 
stood, os that in sentences lilcebAavanjivaMf, “ May your honour live! ” the 
person addressed is always meant. Examples are not adduced in which tho 
actual second person is expressed by t<ie. Should such exist, we should 
be obliged here to bring back the two ^s to the base iva of the second 
person, while in the fdt of the third person both belong to the demonstra- 
tive base to (§. 843.). 

t Only in one instance of value, ux-vantdi. (Yat^na, 

p. 508, Note). 
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tud* preserved to us in the table of Bantia, as licUu-d for 
licetoy estu-d for esio, eorco.f To the Greek imperative end- 
ing TO) a middle origin is otherwise ascribable ; for in the 
plural, repv-a-vTtav accords perfectly with the Sanscrit middle 
tarp-a-ntdm, and is related to it as repir-e-rtav to the purely 
active dual tarp-a-tdm. Should, however, reptr-o-vTonv be 
identical v/ith tlie transitive iarp-a^ntu, this would be a soli-* 
tary instance in the entire grammar of the Greek language, 
in which m corresponded to a Sanscrit u, witli, moreover, an 
inorganic accession of a nasal. We should be more inclined 
in Tep7reTo>— if we accommodate it to the medial tarp~a~idm — 
to admit the abrasion of a nasal sound, as in eBet^a, opposed 
to adiksham. I now, however, prefer to identify 

Te/OTTerw with tlie Veda word tarpatdt, for the abandonment 
of the T were compulsory, that of the nasal an accidental 
caprice. The relation of repir-e-roi to tarp-a-tdt would be 
similar to that of eS/Bcut eBto, to adaddty addL If, however, 
repneTOi be identical with tarpatdt and Oscan forms like 
ticitud, estud, the view we have mentioned above, that the 
Veda ending tM belongs properly to the middle, acquires a 
new support ; for if repTrovrav supports itself on tarpantdm, 
and so far is of middle origin, then its singular counter- 
part, also, can belong to no other verbal genus, and has 
asserted to itself a similar origin to that of its Asiatic pro- 
totype tarpatdt. 

471. The first person singular of the secondary forms ought, 

* Compare the ablative in ud to the Sanscrit-Zend in at, df, and the 
Old Latin in o-d. 

tit deserves remark, that Dr. Kuhn, in his work Conjugatio in 
lingura Sans, rations habita” (p. 20, obs.), has ascribed to this Oscan form, 
without recognising its Veda analogue, a passive origin. The Oscan 
affects a concluding d for f, but has maintained the old tenuis under the 
protection of a preceding # ; hence the conjunctive forms such aajuaty op- 
posed io fuid (see Mulleins Etrusker, p. 37). Compare, in this particular, 
tile Gothic i«t (§. 46.) with buirith, bairada. 
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in Sanscrit, after the analogy of the third in tch to be mn, 
so that bharhtia wpuld be the counterpart of the Greek 
^epoifjLuv (rH’tlv)- This form must also, if not the oldest, 
have been of long standing in Sanscrit. In the condition, 
however, of the language as preserved, the m, as every- 
where in the singular of the middle, has given way, and 
for hhar^m)a we find hhar6-y-a, with an euphonic y, which 
is inserted before all personal endings beginning with 
vowels, in both active forms of the potential (compare 
§. 43.). In the forms burthened with an augment, the 
ending a, already much mutilated, has experienced a further 
weakening by the transition of a to i; hence astH-nvri, 

** sternefmrn," for astri-nv-o, and this from asfrinu-tna, or a 

• • • • 

still older asfri-nn-mum, w’hich would answer to the Doric 
• • 

earop-vv-fidv. 

472. We return to the primary forms, in order to 
remark, that, in Sanscrit, not merely those forms end in ^ 
which, in the transitive active, end in i, and above have 
been classed opposite the Greek middle forms in at ; but also 
those which, in the transitive active, exhibit no i, anfl, in 
the Greek middle, no at. The collective primary forms run — 


SING. 

DUAL. 

PLURAL. 

{m)i=pat. 

vaM, 

maM — peOa. 

s^ = <ra/. 

dth^. 

dhv^. 

/d, = rat. 

dl^. 

nt^ or al&~vrat, arat (§. 459.) 


The Zend follows, as far as evidence exists, the analogy 
of the Sanscrit, yet the first person plural is not 
maz6, as would be expected from mahS, but 
maidM (§. 41.) ; from which it is clear, that as, , 
before I studied Zend, I had inferred from the Greek 
peda, the Sanscrit mahS is a mutilation of madM. The 
Greek peda, however, has on its side lost the terminating 


* Maids ^ also, occurs with the aspiration dropped. 
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i, and thus ranks with the Gothic forms, mentioned §. 467. 
In tlie secondary forms, ii% maM weakens itself by the loss 
of the initial element of the diphthong ^ to mahi ; on the 
other hand it extUnds itself, in a manner which argues a 
propensity to the greatest fullness of form, in the first ’ 
person imperative to dmahdi ; and analogous to this 

the dual exhibits together with ^ vahS the forms vahi and 
dmhdi. The Zend eontiiins, also, in the special forms, the 
full ending mairlM ; at least there is evidence of this last 
in the potential Jmidhydimaidh^, “ we 

might see,” (Vend. S., p. 45) repeatedly. 

473. If, in Sanscrit, all the endings of the middle primary 
forms resolve themselves into S, I am not of opinion, therefore, 
that all these rest on the same principle : as to those to 
which, in the transitive active, i, and, in the Greek middle, 
at, corresponds, I am much inclined to assume the dropping 
of a pronominal consonant between the two elements of 
the diphthong,* and, indeed, to explain (m)^, fxat, out of mami; 
sS, (rat, out of sasi ; t^, rat, out of iati ; as we have before seen 
rinrrei arise out of rvitrert, and, in the Prakrit, hhanni out of 
hhanadi ; and as, also, in the Greek, the medial rwcrecrat has 
mutilated itself further into Ttmrri, and, in Sanscrit, into 
In this 6 the expression of the first person is thus contained in 
a twofold manner, once out of a for mrr, and then out of i for mi; 
and thus, also, the reduplicated preterite in the third person 
exhibits i opposite the Greek rat for rart, and the V6da dia- 
lect gives us, even in the third person for shti~tS = icetrat of the 
ordinary language, the form shay-i (euphonic for shS-^,) and 
other similar mutilations of the endings of the middle voice, as 
atJuh, “ they milked,'’ for aduh-uta ; duham, “ he should milk,'’ 
for duy-dhdm, and this last euphonic for duh-tdm (Panini VII. 

1. 41.) If we now refer (w)^=:/uflu, H^=^<rat, and U.^rat, to 


* So, also, Kuhn in his Tract (p. 25), mentioned at p. 664. 
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the probably pre-existing forms mami, sasi, tatU perhaps* 
also, mdmi, sdli, tdii,* the question arises which of the two 
pronouns expressed the subjective, and which the objective 
relation. Does dat-sa{s)i, $i8o-<ra(0')t si^^ify “give thee 
iiiou,” or “give thou thee”? If we assume the former, we 
obtain the same order as in 8{$o<r6e, $i8o<Tdov, &c., of which 
more hereafter ; and the remarkable case would occur, that, 
after the suppression of the second pronominal consonant, 
'the first, which, with its vowel, expressed the pronoun 
standing in the relation of the oblique case, has obtained the 
appearance of designating the subjective, or of belonging 
to the proper personal ending ; for, in Bi'8o-fjia(fi)i, the feeling 
of the language would better dispense with the expression 
of the “ to me ” or “ me ” (accusative) than with that of 
“ I.” I believe, whichever of the two explanations be 
the true, that we recognise in St$o~fiat the same ft, as in 
That this should so appear is, however, no proof of 
the real state of the case ; for if, as much resembles the case 
in question, and as has often occurred in the history of 
language, reduplicated forms undergo interior mutilation, 
by extrusion of the consonant of the second syllable, the 
first syllable then acquires the appearance of belonging 
to the root itself. No one misses, from the point of sight 
of our current language, from preterites like hieU the 
initial consonant of the root : every one holds the h of 
hiell as identical with that of haUe; and yet, as Grimm's 
acuteness luis discovered (I. 103, 104.), the syllable hi of 
hieU has gained this place by reduplication. The Old 
High German form is hiaU, hi(fi)alt, and the Gothic haihald, 
whose second, and thus radical h, has escaped from the 
younger dialects. I now hold, contrary to my earlier 
opinion, . the initial consonants of Sanscrit forms like 


* Compai'o §. 470. /Ads, td-t, /)d-v. 
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tipima, “ we expiated," for reduplicative, and 1 assume an 
extrusion of the base letter t of tatapima, producing 
tdpima = taapima, and hence, by weakening of the d 
( = a + a) to 4 ( = a + /), Upima. In the Sclavonic damy, 
“ I give," also, and in the Lithuanian tlumi, the first syl- 
lable has sprung from a reduplication, and the radical 
syllable has entirely Vanished. More of this hereafter. 

474. Let us now turn to those middle < endings in S, to 
which, in Greek, no at corresponds, and wo believe, that we 
recognise in the plural dhv^ a pronominal nominative 
form in the sense of §. 228. ; thus d/iv^ out of dhva-i, of the 
base dhva for tva. The dual endings dthi, dti, accord, 
on the other hand, with neutral dual forms ; such, for 
instance, as “these two." In the secondary forms, 
dhvam, distributed into dhu-am, may, in regsird of its 
ending, be compared vrith yii-y-am, “ you," vay-am, “ we 
but the dual expressions dthdm, dfdm, are related, in regard 
of their finals, to dhvam, as, by §. 206., da (out of ds) is 
to as, and accord with drdm, “ we two," yuvam, “ ye two." 
For the rest, dlU4., wnl dt^., Virin*! dlhdm, ^TTirn^ dtdm, 
appear to me mutilations of IdtM, See. (see Kuhn, 1. c., 
p. 3l) ; just as we have found above in the Veda dialect, in 
the third person singular imperative dm for tdm (p. 68 1). 
The syllables (f)hd, {t)d, which express the pronoun residing 
in the relations of tlie objective cases, are represented in 
Greek by the <r in Si^o-a-dov, edtdo-a-dov, e^tdo-tr-driv, which <r, 
after §. 99., explains itself very satisfactorily as out of r, as 5 
with a preceding aspirate, or c, is a very favourite union. If 
we oppose iiSo-a-dov, 8us., to the Sanscrit dadh-(t}i)d-thd, we 
perceive that the two languages, in dealing with their 
aboriginal form, so divide themselves, that the one has 
preserved only the consonant, the other only the vowel of 
the pronominal expression of < the oblique case relation. 

In the second person plural the Sanscrit has dropped the 
vowel as w'ell as the consonantal clement of the inter- 
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mediary pronoun ; but I believe that dhvi, dhvam, in the 
condition of the language immediately anterior, were 
d~dhv^, d-dhoam ; thus bhar-a-d-dhv^, abhar-a-^dhvam = 
^ep-e-a-de, e^ip-e-tr-de ; for T sounds are easily suppressed 
before tv and dhv : hence we find in the gerund for dat- 
tvdt “ after giving,” bhit-tvd, “ after clearing,” more com- 
monly dortvd, bhi-tvd ; and in the second aorist form the 
second person plural of the middle exhibits both id-dhvam 
(out of is-dh vam) and i~dhvam ; finally, before the ending 
dhi of the second person imperative singular, a radical s 
is converted into di this d may, however, also be sup- 
pressed ; hence sd~dhi, as well as sdd-dhi, “ reign thou,” for 
ids-di. The root as forms merely ^dlit^ for ad-dhu out 
of .asrdi. As, then, this 6-di is to the Greek ar-d/, so is 
bharadhv^ for bliaraddhvS to tpipecrde, only that in the latter 
place the Greek 6 represents, not the Sanscrit dh (§. 16.), but 
the Greek r, through the influence of the antecedent s. 
Hence, also, in the imperative, ffyepeadu), as a medial after 
growth. For after ipeperta, a medial itself by origin, had 
been applied in practice with a purely active signification, 
the necessity arose of forming from it a new medio-passive 
on the old principle. Even the infinitives in <rOau appear 
to me, by a misdirected feeling, to have proceeded out of 
this principle ; for after the true signification of the 
<T extant in speech was extinguished, the spirit of the lan- 
guage found it adapted, everywhere by its insertion before a 
T, and the conversion of the latter into 6, to call forth a 
medio-passive signification. If, however, we disrobe the 
form di^otrOat of its s, and bring back the 6 to r, we arrive 
at $<$oTa<, which admits of comparison with' the Sclavonic- 
Lithuanian infinitive in ti, just as this last may itself be 
brought back by other channels to abstract substantives in ti 


* Aa 1 thihk, immediately from &-dhi, with a weakening of the d to i. 
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in Sanscrit. The VMa dialect also supplies us with infini- 
tives in ^ dhydi, as dative feminine abstractions in d/ii, 
in which I^can only ^recognise a transposition of the ordi- 
nary suffix "fir ti (Gramm. Crit. §. 640. Obs. 3.). 

475. If we cast a glance back over the attempts we have 
made to explain the origin of the endings of the middle voice, 
the theory, that they depend on the doubling of each personal 
designation as it occurs, w-ill be found to rest principally 
on the fact, that, in the Greek c^epofirjv, the Sanscrit abharatth, 
and Veda dialect hhargUV, one and the same personal 
expression is doubled, as also on the principle that it is 
most natural so to express ideas like “ I give to me,” “ I 
rejoice me in such a manner that the “ I,” as well as the 
“ me,” or “ to me” — the subjective as well as the objective 
case relation — should find a formal representative in one 
and the same pronominal base. Apart, however, from 
e<j>ep6fjirjv, forms like ^epetTre, and the supposed Sanscrit 
bharaddhvd for the existing bharadhvi, would admit yet ano- 
ther exposition, namely, that the Greek o did not stand eu- 
phonically for t, but on its ow'n account, and as the base con- 
sonant of the reflective (§. .341.); which, although belonging 
to the third person, yet willingly undertook the functions of 
both the others. In Sanscrit, tlie s of the reflective base 
before the personal endings dhvd and dhvam, by the universal 
laws of sound, would eitlier become d, or be dropped ; and so 
far in this way, also, the Greek ^epeerde, e^epetrSe, would go 
along with a Sanscrit bhara{d)dhvS, abhara{d)dhvam ; for the 
above supposed forms, such as bharatAlhd, opposed to tpipe- 
trOov, we should have to assume bharasdlhS, out of bharaswdhi. 
Were this assumption founded, as probably a similar prin- 
ciple would. have prevailed in all the medial products, the 
finals (m)^, t^, fxai, rat, would have to be explained as not 
from mami, tati, but from nuini, tasti, or masvi, tasvi. The 

t Influence of I*ronouri» in the Furmntion of Woid!*. 
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second person would remain sasi, but the second s would 
pertain, not to the second person, but to the reflective, and 
we sliould then refer, also, the s ♦£ abharaihds to the 
reflective, and necessarily suffer the fxtjv of etpepojxrjv to stand 
totally isolated, without sympathy with the old principle. 

476. With respect to the Latin, it was in the “Annals 
of Orientjil Literature” (London, 1820. p. 62), that it was first 
observed that the passive r might owe its origin to the 
reflective. I am now the more decided in giving a pre- 
ference to this hypothesis over that which resorts to the 
verb sul-'stantive that . I have since recognised in the 
Lithuanian and Sclavonic, which I had not then drawn 
within the circle of my inquiries into compjirative lan- 
guage, a similar, and, in truth, universally recognised 
procedure ; not, however, necessarily that aboriginal one 
which, in the remotest aera of the formation of the lan- 
guage, must have governed those medial forms which 
are common to the Greek and Asiatic sisterhood, but 
I rather assume a gradual inroad of the reflective of the 
thiinl person into the second and first, as a substitute for 
some older and more decided expression of each person, on 
whom the action works retro-actively. The Old Sclsivonic 
appends the accusative of the reflective to the transitive 
verb, in order to give it a reflective or passive signification ; 
for instance, *it» ehtil, “ fcyo,” becomes chtusya, “/legror”/ 
and thus in the second and third person aTEumCA 
chteshisya, UTETbCA chMystya, plural ^temca chiemsya, &c. 
(Dobrowsky, p. 544. Kopitar's Glag. p. 69. xvii.) In the 
Bohemian, se is not so much as graphically connected 
with the verb, and may stand as well before as after it, 
but is used by preference for the expression of the passive 
only in the third person (Dobr. Bohm. Lehrg. p. 182), 
which may also be the case with the Old Sclavonic. In 
the Lithuanian such verbal expressions have merely a 
reflective signification, but liear more the appearance of a 
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grammatical unity, and therefore more resemble the 
Latin passive, because it is not a positive case of the 
reflective pronoun, ii^ose accusative is sawen (p. 477),* but 
only its initial consonant, which is appended to the verb, 
either immediately, or with an e prefixed. The latter 
occurs in the persons which end in e or ^ the former of 
which, before the appended es, becomes i. Compare, in 
this respect, the Old Latin nmari~er from amare-er, with 
forms like wadinnati-es for wadinnate-es. The dual endings 
tva and ta convert their a into o, and a simple u of the 
first person becomes d. I annex here the present of 
wadinnus, “I name myself,” t opposite the simple transitive. 

SINGULAR. 

1. wadinnut wadinnus. 

2. wadinni, wadinnies. 

3. wadlnnn, wudinnns. 

DUAL. 

1. wadinnawa, wadinnawos. 

2. wadinnafa, wadinnafos. 

.3. like sing. like sing. 

PLURAL. 

1. wadinnanif', wadinnnmies. 

2. wadinnale, ivadinnnlies. 

3. like sing. like sing. 

* It would appear, that, together with this mweh^ or, in the dative, sow, 
•a kindred form «t co-existed, as, in Old Sclavonic si with sc&pe, and from 
this si it is plain that the suffix of the verba reflexiva proceeded ; and in 
the third peraon, fnstead of a simple s the full si may stand ; for instance, 
wadinnas or vaadintiasiy “ he names himself.” With verbs, also, begin- 
ning with at, op, and some other preposites, or the negation nc, the reflec- 
tive is interpoi^ in the tdiape of sty but may also be appended to the 6nd ; 
for instance, issilaikaus {jU’^~laikans)y ** I sustain me.” 

t Compare Sanscrit earf, “ speak." 
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477. To these forms the Latin passive is strikingly 
similar, only that here the ^composition is already ob- 
scured, as the sense of independeqce of the reflective 
pronoun is not here maintained by its mobility, as in the 
Lithuanian, where, under the above-cited conditions, it is 
placed before the verb. By the fiivourite interc hang e, 
also, between s and r, a scission has occurred between the 
passive suffix and the simple reflective; for the persons 
ending with consonants, a connecting vo^l was necessary 
towards the adjunction of the r, as such stands in amatur, 
amarUur, as seems to me through the influence of the 
liquids. The imperative forms amato-r and amanio~r 
required no auxiliary vowel. In amamur the s of amamuH 
has given way before the reflective, which is not surprising, 
as the s does not belong to the personal designation, and, 
in Sanscrit, is given up also in the simple verTi), in the 
secondary forms, and occasionally even in the primary. 
In amer, on the other hand, the personal character is itself 
sacrificed to the suffix, for amemr was not possible, and 
arnemur was forestalled for the plural (instead of amemusr). 
In amarist ameris, &c., there is either a conversion from 
nmasir, or the personal character s has been unable to 
withstand the inclination to become r when placed between 
two vowels (§. 22.) ; and the reflective lias pi*otected its 
original s, like as the comparative suffix in the neuter 
exhibits ius opposed to ior (§. 298.), and i instead of r comes 
before as a connecting vowel.* * In the singular im- 


* That the i of amaria belongs to the original ending ai, as Pott conjec- 
tures (Etym. Forsch. p. 135), I cannot admit, beca\ise I hold this kind of 
passive formation far younger than the period when the t of the active 
expression in Latin was still extant, as it has also vaq^ed in Greek 
witliout a trace, except in iatri. In the secondary forms, however, it had 
dtsapi^rcd before the individualization of tlie languages here compared, 
and yet we find amaJltaria^ ameria. 
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perative person ama-re, the reflective, in preference to the 
other passive forms, has protected its vowel ; and if we 
commute this re for se, we obtain the perfect accusative 
of the simple pronoun. We have already attended lo the 
* old infinitive form amari-er, produced by transposition for 
amare-re (p. 662). If we prefer, however, which I do not, 
to exempt the imperative amare from the universal prin- 
ciple of the Latin passive, we might recognise in it a 
remnant of th$^ Hellene-Sanscrit and Zend construction, 
and accommodate re as a personal ending to <ro, ^ sva, m»> 
ha, of which more hereafter. 

478. That the second person plural amamini steps out of 
all analogy with the other passive persons is easy to 
observe, and nothing but the circumstance, that the earlier 
procedure of grammar did not troubh? itself at all with the 
foundation of lingual phenomena, and that the relationship 
between the Greek and Latin was not systematically and 
scientifically traced out, can account for the fact, that the 
form amamini had so long found its place in the para- 
digms, without raising the question how and whence it 
came there. 1 believe I was the first to bring this under 
discussion in my Conjugation System (Frankf. a. M. 1816. 
p. 105. IT.) ; and I repeat with confidence the explanation 
there given, namely, that anuimini is a passive participle 
in the masculine nominative plural ; thus amamini for 
amamini eslis, as, in Greek, rervfx/jiet'ot e/Vo The Latin suflix 
is minus, and corresponds to the Greek /zeros' and Sanscrit 
mdn-oe. From the fact, however, that these participles 
in Latin are thrust aside in ordinary practice, mini has, 
in the second person plural — where it has continued as if 
embalmed, as far as the practice of the language is con- 
cerned — assumed the existence of a verbal termination, and 
has thus allSo, having lost the consciousness of its nominal 
' nature, renounced its distinction of gender, and its 
appendage enfiit. If we found amnminee for the feminine 
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and arnamind for the neuter, we should be spared the 
trouble of seeking' an explanation for amaminu inasmuch 
as it would partly be afforded by the language itself. It 
may be suitable here to bring to remembrance a similar 
procedure in Sanscrit: this assumes for ddid (from the 
base ddtdr, §. 14-1.) properly daiurus, the sense of daturus est, 
without reference to gender; thus, also, of dcdura and 
dalurum est, although this form of word, which is also a 
representative of the Latin nomen agentis in tor, has 
a feminine in tri at its command (see tri-c, §. 119.), 
and the giveress is as little called ddtd as the giver in 
Latin dator. In the plural, also, ddJtdras, used as a sub- 
stantive, stands for “ the givers,” and in the character of 
a verbal person, “ they will give ; ” this in all genders ; 
likewise in the dual, ddldr&u. The procedure of the 
Sanscrit is thus still more remarkable than that of the 
Latin, because its ddtd, ddldrdu, ddldrds, has maintained 
itself in the ordinary nominal usage of the language. It 
is therefore due merely to the circumstance, that the 
language, in its condition as handed down to us, could no 
longer deal ad libitum with the forms in the sense of future 
participles, that ddtd, ddldrdu, ddtdrds, where they signify 
dalM, dabunt, have lost all consciousness of tlteir adjectival 
nature, and their capacity for distinction of gander, and 
have assumed altogether the character of personal termi- 
nations. To return, liowever, to the Latin amamini : the 
Reviewer of my Conjugation System, in the “ Jena 
Literaturzeitung (if I mistake not, Grotefend), supports 
the explanation given by the forms alumnus, vertumnus, 
which evidently belong to these participial formations, but 
have lost the i. This, however, has been preserved in fer- 
minus, if, as Lisch, correctly and beyond dispute, lays down, 
we consider it as expressing “ that which is overstepped,” 
and identify its root with the Sanscrit tar ij.ri).* Pe-mina 

* VocalismuB, p. 174. 
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(as giving birth, and therefore middle) I had before recog- 
nised as a formation belonging to the same category : the root 
is fe, from which also fetus, fHura, and fecundus. Gemini, 
moreover, as “ the born together," (of the root j/en) may 
be considered as a mutilation of genmini or genimini. 

479. How stands the case now with the imperative 
amaminor P Are we to consider its r as identical witli 
that of amor, amator, anmnior P I think not ; for it was 
not necessary to express here the passive or reflective 
meaning by an appended pronoun, as the medio-passivc 
participial suffix was fully sufficient for this pvirposo. At 
most, then, we seek in amaminor for a plural case-ending as 
in amamlni y and this is afforded us, as I have observed in 
my Conjugation System (p. 106), by the Eugubian Tables, 
where, for instance, we find suhator for the Latin subnet i, 
screhilor for script i.* The singulars, however, of the 
second masculine declension in the ITinbrian ciul in o : we 
find orto for ortus, suhato for suhaetiis. Now it is re- 
markable that, in accrordance with this singular form in 
o, there are extant also, in Latin, singular imperatives in 
mino, namely, /amino in Festus, and prafamino in Cato 
de R. R. To these forms, before described, we can add 
fruimino, which Struve (Lat. Decl. and Conj. p. 143) cites 
from an inscription in Gruter, “ is imm agrum nei hahelo nei 
fruimino," where the form in question plainly belongs to 
the third person, by which it still more conclusively 
proclaims itself to be a participle, in which character it may 
with equal right be applied to one as to the other person. 

“ Remark.— Grafe, in his work, ‘The Sanscrit verb 
compared with the Greek and Latin from the point of 
view of Classical Philology,’ remarks, p. l52t>» that he once 
considered, as I do, the form in mini as a jiarticiplc in the 


* The endiriK or accords perfectly with the Sanscrit ds (o+o«) and 
Gothic o» (§. 227 .) ; while the Latin i has obtruded itself from the pro- 
nominal declension (§.228.). 
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category of the Greek fxevos, but now considers it, with con> 
fidence, us a remnant of an old analogy of the Greek 
infinitive in ejxevat, which, having been originally passive, 
had first been applied to the imperative in Latin, and 
thence had been further diflTused. How near the impera- 
tive and infinitive come together, and how their forms 
are interchanged, Griife thinks he has shewn. 1. c. p. . 58 . fT, 
where, namely, the Greek second person in ov (rvylrov) is de- 
duced from the Sanscrit first person singular in dni; but 
which is followed by the remark, that however tisthdni 
(‘ I should stand ’) is manifestly and strikingly like the 
infinitive tarravat, if we, moreover, consider that ai in San- 
scrit is only the diphthong nearest to i (in Greek, however, 
the rarest, see Vocalism, p. 193 ). We have, however, to re- 
member, that, in la-rdvat, the a belongs to the root, and that, 
therefore, for comparison with the Sanscrit imperative, if 
such be admitted, we can retain nothing but vat, as opposed 
to dni. Grafe goes on : * It would be easy to imagine 

that the first person plural friUlH iisfithdnia had its counter- 
part in the other infinitive form la-Ta/JLev, properly i<rTdfjLe* 
i.e. stare. Finally, it may not be left unobserved, that 
the Greek and Sanscrit imperative in di, dhi, is again the 
form of the infinitive in the Sclavonic dialects,"^ and that 
custom admits the frequent use of the infinitive for the 
imperative in Greek.' I could hardly have expected that 
the personal endings of the Sanscrit imperative could lend 
to so many and various comparisons. It appears, liowever, 
to me ill suittkl to the spirit of classical philology, without 
necessity to attribute to the Greek, among othei*s, that it 
has borrowed its second {lerson imperative in ov from any 


* 1 consider the v very essential, just because I deduce /uer and ftevat 
from the medial participial suffix ju«vos. 

t I explain their ti ns identicnl with the abstract substantive suffix 

fw /*• 
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Sanscrit first person. 1 find it still less congenial to the 
spirit of a more universal comparative philology, that 
Griife, who has before overlooked, in his comparisons, many 
laws of sound incontrovcrtibly established, should give too 
willing an ear to mere similitudes of sound ; for instance, 
when he explains the root ^f^char, ‘to go,’ by the periphrasis', 
‘to move scraping along on the ground,’ ami, p. 32, places 
together ‘ speak,’ lajtpm, ‘to patch,’ svhhihhern, ‘to slab- 

ber,’ and \amtcii. 1 w'as not aware that a German sc/i anywhere 
corresponded to a Sansci*it ch, but I knew that it did so 
to f (or ®), in observance of the law of displacement (§. 87.), 
and of the favourite practice of exchange between gut- 
turals and labials. Remark the relation of vhatedrus to 
the Gothic jidvdr and our vier, as Jilso that of jHinvhun to 
funF, and you will be satisfied w'ith the identification of 
the Sanscrit chary * go,’ and Gothic farya (preterite yiJr), 

‘ go,’ ‘ wander,’ fahrea. If, however, we are to admit that 
any infinitive has arisen out of any imperative person, it 
would be the least far-fetched supposition which derived 
the Sanscrit infinitive and the Latin supine in turn from 
the third person imperative ' 5 /t/, with the addition of m ; 
for instance, bhdtum, ‘ to shine,’ from hhdhit ‘ let him shinty ’; 
pdtum, ‘ to rule,’ from pMii, ‘ let him rule.’ In karlum, ‘ to 
make,’ from kardlut ‘ let him make,' the class vowel only 
w'ould be thrust aside. As, however, Grafe (1. c. p. 3S) has 
found a jest in wiiat I have elsewhere Siiid, and mean to 
repeat, of the first person imjjcrfect, I must take care that 
he does not take for earnest what 1 mean as a jest. We 
do not, in truth, go so far in deriving bhdlum from bhdlu 
as in deducing itrravat from fiiVTf^ lishthdni (Zend histdni)* 
‘I should stand’; but 1 can find no other relationship be- 
tween bhd-tu and hhd-tvm than this, that in the infinitive, as 
an abstract substantive, the action is personified through a 
form which comes near the expression of the third person 
in the imperative. I recognise in the suffix /m, as also in ti 
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(another class of abstracts, with which the Sclavonic and 
Lithuanian infinitive is connected), various gradations of 
one and the same pronoun of the third person — as in the 
interrogative we find the forms ka. Id, hi, — ^and so far a 
relationship between the nominal classes in question and the 
endings ti and tu of hhdti, * he shines,’ and bhdlu, ‘ he 
may shine.’ The coincidence is thus in any case not 
quite so fortuitous as that between icTTd-vat and tishthdni. 
Whosoever derives the former from the latter cannot 
escape from bringing into this family the Gothic infinitive 
in an, especially as the a of sland-an does not, like that of 
iard-vat, belong to the root. Historically, liowever, as I 
doubt not, the German infinitive belongs to the class of 
the Sanscrit abstracts in ana, as bandh-ana, ‘ the binding ' 
== Gothic bind-an." 

INFLUENCE OK THE WEIGHT OF THE PERSONAL TERMINATIONS. 

480. The weight of the jjersonal terminations exercises, 
in Sanscrit and Greek, and, as far ns we have evidence, 
also in Zend, an influence on the antecedent radical or 
class syllable, obvious and comprehensive, though till lately 
unobserved.* Before light terminations extensions are 
frequent, wliich, before the heavier, are withdrawn ; so that 
in many anomalous verbs the entire body of the root can 
only be maintained before the light terminations, but, 
liefore the heavy, mutilation occurs. For instance, the 
root as, “ be,” retains its a before the one, but 

rejects it before the other, as if it had been overgrown 
by the augment ; hence, osnii, “ I am,” but smas, ** we 
are,” stha, ** you are,” sanii, “ they are.” We see, how- 
ever, that this mutilation had not yet established itself 

* I was first led to the observation of this interesting phenomenon in 

my investigation of tlie origin of the German Ablaut (Berlin Jahrb. Feb. 
1827, p. 2.')9, and Vocalismus, p. 13). 
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at. the period of the unity of the language ; for the Greek 
protects, in the verb substantive, the radical vowel de- 
generated to e, even before the heavier terminations, and 
opposes €<rfi€^, e<rre, e<rr6v, to the Sanscrit smas, stha, stkas, 
stas. The Lithuanian and Sclavonic, also, testify to the 
comparatively recent loss of the Sanscrit a before the 
weightier terminations. Compare 

SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

6RGKK. 

LlTIl. 

SCLAVONIC. 

os-mi. 

e/JrfJLly* 

os-mi. 

kCmi, yes-my. 


s / 

ecr-o-i, 

es-si. 

KtH yo-si. 

^rf^ET as-ti. 

f 0 

e<r-T/, 

es-ti. 

KCTb yos-fy. 



DUAL. 


s-vns. 

• • • 

es-\va. 

kCbA yes-x'a. 

IPJRT s-thas. 

ecr-Toi/, 

es-fOf 

KCTA yes-tn. 

s-tos, 

e<r-Tor, 

like the Sing. 

KCTA yes-ta. 



PLURAL. 


s-mns. 


es-me. 

KC.n M yes-my 

FT s-tha. 

€<r-Te, 

es-te. 

KCTE yes-te. 

s-anti. 

(or)-evT/, 

like the Sing. 

CSTB s-Aty. 


“ Remark. — It is possible that the suppression of the 
radical vowel may have begun with the third person 
plural, whose termination anli is also the heaviest of all, 
and it may have existed in this position even before the 
migration of the language, and its manifold individualiza* 
tious ; at least, all the languages under comparison exliibit 
in this case a wonderful harmony scarcely attributable to 
chance : and, in addition to these, the Latin smd, as opposed 


* By assimilation out of ev-fii, as, before, tfft/icf, out of av/tet 

voftet- Veda dialect asm/, yntihmi. 

t Irregular for as-«t, on which vest the Greek and Lithuanian forms. 
The Sclavonic, however, has likewise dropped one of the sibilants. 
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to estist as well as the Gothic sirvd, are in accordance. On 
the other hand, the dropping of the e in summ first appears 
on Roman ground, and, in the singular likewise, sum for 
csum is quite solitary. After the falling away of the 
initial and terminating vowels of asmi in the Latin, the 
appendage of an auxiliary vowel became necessary, and 
the influence of the liquids prevailed in fiivour of u. This 
. u remained, also, in the plural, where smus was possible, 
but not favoured, as the Latin has generally gone out of 
its way to avoid the immediate connection of the ending 
mus with roots ending in consonants ; whence we have 
•ml-u-mus opposed to vulfh ; ferimvs to fer-tis, fers, ferlt 
(Sanscrit bihhH-maSf bibhri-tha, hi-bhnr-si, bibhar-ti from bhri 
class 3 ) ; edi-mus opposed to estis, is, es~t (Sanscrit ad-mas, 
at-tha, at-si, ai-fi). To the Greek, in the case of the 
third person plural, evrt, if, as I scarcely doubt, it stands for 
<r-evTt ( = Zend h-enti), nothing has remained but the ter- 
mination, as in the Sanscrit, in the second medial person, 
si for o(^si)-si. The Gothic we have excluded from the 
above compai'ison, although i-m, i-s, is-t, rest upon tis-mi, 
a-si, as-ti ; but, in the plural, sind alone is organic, for 
siy-um, siy-uth Dual siy-yd, (see §. 441,) siy-uts have the 
ending of the preterite, and belong to a secondary root 
siy, which pi'occeds from a Sanscrit potential sydm, in 
which sy ( = »i) has changed itself to siy. 

481. All Sanscrit roots of the third class in d (§. 109*. 3.^ 
depend, on account of the anterior burthen created in the 
reduplication syllable, on the influence of the weight of the 
personal endings, so that they retain their d only before 
the light endings, but before the heavier either altogether 
suppress or shorten it, or transpose the length of the d 
sound into that of the lighter i ; and this is one of the 
evidences, from which I deduce the maxim‘~~very important 
for the history of language — that the organism of the lin- 
gual body* sustains a greater weight in the a than in the i 
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sounds, the longd being heavier than the long i'.and the short 
a heavier than the short i (see Vocalismus, Obser. l2, p. 2J4). 
The i*oots dd, “ give,” and dhd, “ place,” suppress their d be- 
fore heavy terminations, with exception of the third person 
plural, if, as I prefer, we make the division dada-ti, not dad-ati 
(compare §. 458.) ; for originally dadd-nti certainly stood, 
out of which we- never could obtain drid-nfi, but well might 
dada-nfi, and, out of this, a new sacrifice to the reduplica- 
tion syllable, dada-ti. The Greek only shortens the long 
vowel before the increasing terminations, and makes BtSot 
Tide, terra, out of rtdr}, t<rrd. In the Latin, Sclavonic, 

and Lithuanian, the influence of the personal endings on 
the antecedent syllable lias utterly vanished, and dd has 
also lost the original length of its vow’cl and the redupli- 
cation syllable. The Lithuanian and Sclavonic have, on 
the other hand, saved their reduplication, but have abso- 
lutely suppressed the root vowel, which the Sanscrit only 
does before heavy terminations. As, however, the d also 
vanishes before endings which commence with m and s — 
in Lithuanian also with w — but before t passes into s 
(§. 457.), the reduplication in these verbs is almost totally 
overlooked, and in dumi, AAMb damy, which are mutila- 
tions of du-dh-mi, da-dh-my, the reduplication has, by thrust- 
ing out the most essential element of the entire form, 
acquired the appearance of a radical syllable. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that in dumi, dnmy, the syllables c/a, da, are 
identical with those of du-s-ti, da-s-ty, for du-d-ti, dn-drty, 
thus merely reduplicators.* 


* We here confirm the olMcrvations of §. 442., Obe. 7. In d&du, ac- 
cording to the usual conjugation, du/I has constituted itself as root, and 
the a of d&d-a-wa, dtui-a-me, has thus nothing more to do with the d of the 
Sanscrit da/tami, or the <«, o of the Greek ilitafu, iidofttv, hot belongs to a 
class with the a of wez-a-wn, west-tt-tne. 
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SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

ZRND. 

OHUEK. I.ITH. 

OLD SCLAV. 

LATIN. 

dadd-mi. 

dadhd-mi. 

StSbi-fjtt, du{d)-mi. 

da{d)-my. 

do. 

dadd-si. 

dadhd-hi. 

dd{d)-i. 

dfi{(l)-si. 

das. 

dndd-ti. 

dadhdi-ti. 

JiUw-Ti, d&s-ti, 

DUAL. 

das-fy, 

dot. 

dud-vas. 

• « • • 

.... 

dad-e^vut 

• • • 

dat-f/ias. 

das-i6 ? ' 

Bt8o-rov, dus-ta. 

das-la. 

• mm 

dfit-tas. 

das-l6?* 

5/5o-toc, like Sing. 

PLURAL. 

das-tn. 

• mm 

dtid-mas. 

dad-e-mahi,^ 

Sl8o-fies, du((l')-mp. 

da{d)-my. 

da-mus. 

dal-thn. 

das-ta ? * 

5/Jo-Te, dus-te. 

das~te. 

da-tis. 

dadu-ti. 

dade-nli,^ 

SiBo-vti, like Sing. 

dad-yaty. 

da-nt. 


In the Greek the influence of the weight of the personal end- 
ing over the root syllable has penetrated further than in 
Sanscrit, in this respect, that even the aorist forms, set free 
from reduplication, eOrjv and eScov, liave shortened their vowel 
before the increasing ending, while ea-rt^v ( = e<rrav), in ac- 
coi*dance with similar Sanscrit aorist forms, allows no influ- 
ence to the weight of the endings. In Sanscrit, from the 
first augmented preterite adadd-m comes the plural adad-ma, 
as, in Greek, eStSo-fxev from eBiBta-v ; but frbm addm comes 
not admo, but the root remains undiminished. It may be 
convenient to give here in full the two augmented preterites, 
which are distinguished in the two languages by retaining 
and laying aside the reduplication syllable. 

' If, also, the second dual person in Zend is not yet identified, it can 
nevertheless he deduced with tolerable certainty from the third person, 
which is extant in <« (§. 4C4.), for which, in the second person of the pri- 
mary f&rms, we may expect thS, the aspirate of which, however, has been 
forced to vanish in dnato (see §. 463.). Upon m « for_^ d see 

§. 102. * See §. 102. » §. 30. ^ §. 102. and §. 463- 

* P.46D. 
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singular. 
adadd-m, eJiJw-v, 
adadd-s, eJ/Joi-y, 
adadd-t, e^tSut-(r), 

ndd-m, eScor-v, 
adds, 

add-t, sSuy-T, 


DUAL. 

adad-va, .... 
adat-tam, eStSo-rov, 
ndat-tdm, e^i^o-rtiv, 

add-voi .... 
add-tam, eBo-rov, 
ctdd~tdm, ejo-nyv, 


PLURAL. 

adad-ma, eBiBo-fiei. 
adai-ta, eSiBo-re, 
adad-us,* e^iBos, 

add-ma, cBo-fie^, 
add-fn, eBo-T€, 
ad-us,* eBo-v. 


482. The Sanscrit roots hd, " leave,” t hd, "go,” and md, 
"measure” (compare fxe-rpov, fitfieopat, &e.) — the two last 
liave the medial, the first only the pure active form — 
weaken, before most of the heavy endings, their /I to i, and 
the tw’o last substitute also, in their reduplication syllable, 
a short i for short a ; for instance, jaht-mas, “ we leave,” 
opposed to jahd-mi, “ I leave mhnS (from mimi-m^, " I 
measure,” mimi-mahS, " we measure.” The roots ipiT sthd, 
" stand,” and mffhrd, " smell,” follow a peculiar path, inas- 
much as a vovrel shortening, which probably at its origin, 
as in the Greek ta-Tccfxt, Ta-rafJiev, only obtained before heavy 
endings, has extended itself to the other persons through 
which the radical a, thus shortened, would be treated just 
like the unradical of the first and sixth class (109^ 1.). The 
Indian grammarians thence reckon these roots as under the 
first class, although they assume a reduplication syllable, 
which, however, substitutes an i for a, as I doubt not, on 
the ground that the reduplication syllabic, which is seek- 
ing generally for relief from weight, and therefore, con- 
verting long into short vowels, may not mix up the heaviest 
among the short vowels with the length derived from po- 
sition ; hence, tishthdmi, tislithasi, tishtjiuii, &c., Zend histdmi. 


* Sec §. 402. 

t ('ompare, with Pott, xn-p<*i " widow," a* the "abandoned” or "left.” 
In Sanscrit vi-dhavd is " tlie manless.” 
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histasi, histaii; JighrAmi, jighrasU jighrati, &c. The Greek 
follows this principle of the weakening of the vowel, also, 
where there is not, as in the cases of mttj//*/, Ktyptiiii, any im- 
mediate reason for it by the doubling of consonants. IIi/x- 
7r7\jjixi and Trtfxirptjfxt are, however, striking and peculiar in 
appending a nasal, a stranger to the root, to the reduplicating 
syllable. These forms, however, accord with the Sanscrit in- 
tensive verbs, which love a great impression in the repeated 
syllable, and hence change to the Guna letters the vowels sus- 
ceptible of Guna, but double the whole root in roots ending 
with nasals, and, in some cases, also represent the liquids r 
and I by the nasal liquids which accord with the organ of the 
chief consonants; for instance, jangam,* from gam, “go”; 
chanchal, from chal, “ totter”; chanchur (for chanchar), from 
char, “ go.” In this sense I assume •ntfntprgxt, itip.’nXrfpt, for 
iriprrptjfxt, 7rt\Tr\rjpt : thus, also, /Sap/Satvoo, with the kindred 
form ^ap^dKta (compare halbus). 

483. Tlie roots of the second class (§. 109*. 3.), in San- 
scrit do not load themselves vritli reduplication, neither do 
tliey subject a concluding d to the influence of the weight of 
the personal endings. The Greek, however, has here also 
again permitted a wider range to that influence, inasmuch as 
((papt), in this respect, follows the analogy of Tari^pi. 
Compare — 


SlNdULAR. 

bhd-mi, ^a~pt, 
bhd-si, 

bhfl-ti, ipa~r!, 

abhd~m, e(pa-v, 
abhtX-St e^a-y, 
abhd-t, e^or^r). 


DUAL. 

blul-vas, .... 
bhd-thas, tpa-rov, 
bhdrtas, ipa-Tov, 

ablid~va, .... 
abhd-tam, e<pa~Tov, 
abhd-tdm, efpa-Ttjv, 


PLURAL. 

bhd~mas, <pa-pe^, 
bhd-tha, tpa-re. 
bhd-nti, <pa-vr(, 

ahhd-ma, e^a-pe^, 
abhd-ta, e^a-re. 
abhd-n, e<pa-v. 


* Compare with this the Gothic ^ where the 

chief syllable has lost the nasal- • ■ 
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TJlis analogy is followed in Sanscrit, among otlier roots, by yd, 
go,” on whicli the Greek tijfjit, properly “ make to go,” rests, 
to which the syllable of reduplication has lent a causative 
signification, as to the Latin sisfo opposed to sto, wliile the 
Greek firryixt ( — vltyrriyii) unites the primitive with the causa- 
tive signification. While in t-a-Tijfit the spiritus asper, as it 
so often does, stands for cr, in aj/mt it is the representative of 
the lost semi-vowel y, as among others in og for 7^^ yas, “who” 
(§.382.); thus, t-ryM for yt-yt)fu: on the other hand, compare 
the future discharged of the reduplication ^-erta with the 
Sanscrit yd-sydmi. This o^/lu still bends to the weight of the 
endings ; thus te/xeg, icre opposed to yd-mas, y/l-tha. To the 
root yd, I think with Pott (Etym. Forach. p. 201), we must 
refer the middle of et/xi, which itself belongs to the root ^ i, 
“go,” which in Greek, by analogy to f~/xeg, should form i/nou, 
lirai, frai, op{)osed to the Sanscrit i-yS (from i~sM, i-t^. 

The form te-fiai, however, explains itself out of yd by a vowel- 
ization of the semi- vowel, and thinning of the a to e. In 
duly considering, what I think I have proved, that the perso- 
nal endings exercise a more comprehensive influence on the 
preceding syllable in Greek than in Sanscrit, and that roots 
ending in vowels shorten one originally long before heavy 
endings, the verbs ^nai and Ket-fiai might surprise us, since 
in these the heavy medial endings have not shortened the 
antecedent vowel. Of Ketfiat we shall treat hereafter ; but 
^-/xai owes the retention of the length of its vowel to the 
circumstance that its root was originally terminated by a 
consonant, and I have already, in my glossary, identified it 
with the Sanscrit d.s, “ sit,” the s of which has remained in 
the Greek only before t ; hence ds~iS, yv-ro = 

vnsr ds-’ta* It accords, however, with the system of 


* On the other hand, &c., belong to the root *'K.a (e^-pa), Sanscrit 
tad (compare Pott, Ktym. Forseli. p. 278, and Kiihner, p. 242). The 

spiritus 
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equilibrium tliat Kadijfjtat cannot bear the <r of together 

with the burthen of the augment; hence KaBrj(T-ro\ but 
CKafliy-TO. 

484. The Sanscrit root “ rule,” exhibits a 

peculiar capability for the weight of the personal endings, 
inasmuch as its long d remains undisturbed before those 
heavy endings which begin with the weakest consonants 
(semi- vow els and nasals) ; thus sds^vas, “ we two rule,” 
sds-nuist “ we rule ; ” but, before the strong consonants of 
heavy endings, weakens itself to the shortness of the 
lightest vowel, namely, to i, whence, for instance, sish-tha, 
**regUis,'" opposed to sds-si, “reyis,'" sds-ti, We may 

recognise in this a forerunner of the German conjugation 
forms, such as hindo., hindam, bundurn, opposed to the 
monosyllabic singular preterite band, bans-t, p. 108. 

485. The roots of the ninth class (§. 109^ . 5.) are so far 
in accordance with the principle of the roots hd and md, 
mentioned in §. 48^., in that they weaken to i the d of the 
class syllabic nd, in the same places in which those roots 
experience the same relief in their radical syllable. The 
Greek, on the other hand, shortens the long Doric a (ji) to 
a. Compare — 


SINGULAR. 

kri-nn-mu Trep-vd-fit. 
kri-nd~si, itep-vd-^. 
kri-nd-ii, wep-ra-r/. 

akri-nd-m, eitep-vd-v. 
akri-nd-s, htep-vd~i. 
akri-nd-t, hteprvd-ir). 


DUAL. 

kri-ni~ixis, 

krt-ut-f/ias, itep-vd-rov. 
kri-ni-tas, irip-vd-Tov. 

nkri-nt~va, 

ukri-m'-tam, eirep-va-rov, 
akri-ni-tdm, eitep-vd-Ttjv. 


B]>intus of is inorganic, f . e. not from «r ; as, for instonci;, in viap 
opposed to tniit, undo. 
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PLURAL. 


krt-nt-mns, 

kri-ni-thn, 

kri-nn-nti, 

akri-ni~ma, 

akrt-ni-tn, 

akri~nn-n,‘^ 


rrep-vd-fie^. 

irep-vd-re. 

(irep-va-VTi). 

htep-va-fie^. 

ewep-vd-re. 

eTrep-va-v). 


‘ 'Sftnrrftr krinami^ I purchase/* has n for n in the middle syllable 
through the euphonic influence of the antecedent r. The relationship to 
irepvvjiJtt rests on the favourite exchange between gutturals and labials, 
through which the Greek verb has assumed an apparent relationship to 
•jrepata^ “to sail through” (=Sanscrit pdrayami^ where the ir is primitive. 
* If we make the divisions ahrUn-an (§. 458.), we must assume 
that the middle syllable suppresses its vowel before all those heavy endings 
which themselves begin with a vowel ; thus, also, in the middle, kn-n-c 
from krUnUmS. For the special purposes of Sanscrit Grammar this rule 
may hold good ; but in considering the historical devclopement or decay of 
the hinguage, I am more inclined to the belief that the s^dlable na 1ms 
shortened itself before nti and n (older nt) instead of converting itself into 
the long form of the lighter t sound, in order to avoid combining length of 
vowel and position. The middle-dual endings athc^ CUe^ dt/idm, atam did 
not require the weakening of the na to w7, since without tliis, by the or- 
dinary rule of sound, two homogeneous vowels melt into one long one ; so 
that na + dthS gives a lighter form than n1 -k- dthe^ which latter w'ould 
give ny-dte^ while from nCi^O^C we get merely ndte. 


486. With Sanscrit verbs of the second and third class, 
with a radical vowel capable of Guna,* the influence of 
the weight of the personal endings is shewn in this, that 
Guna takes place before the light (§. 26.), but before the 
heavy the pure radical vowel reappears. The same law 


* The Sanscrit conjugation system only allows the Giina to short vowels 
Imforc simple consonants, and to long at the end of roots. On the other 
hand, Guna never Uikes place in the middle of the roots, where there is 
length by nature and position. 
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is respected by the Greek, which, however, affords no 
example, except that of ei/ut (§. 26.), of a verb with a radical 
vowel capable of Guna, which, in the special tenses 
f§. lOQ.**), connects the personal sig^ directly with the 
root. Compare — 


SIVG. DUAL. PLURAL. 

eT-fjii. i-rjas, . . . i-mns, f-zuej*. 

et-f. i-thas, i-rov, i-tha, t-re. 

S-ti, ei-rt. i-taa, irov, y-nnti, i-acrt (from t-avTt). 

That the middle icfiai belongs to another root has been 
already remarked (p. 676). 

487. An exception from the law of gravity is found in 
the root ahi, class 2 (“ lie,” “ sleep,”) in that, cal though 
only used in the middle, despite the weight of the medial 
endings, it everywhere exhibits Guna ; in which respect the 
Greek Keifiat runs pretty parallel to the Sanscrit: hence 
Kei-trat — iA-s/iS, /cet-Ta/s=.y<W<?, plural Kei-fjieda — s^mnh^. We 
might also present as the rtx)t for the Sanscrit verb, 
as the pure vowel i nowhere appears, and the construction, 
also, of the word exhibits no expression, which made a 
root si necessary, rather than sU unless, perhaps, we 
assumed sita, “ cold,” in the sense of resting, motionless, 
and hence chose to derive it from si. Tlie Old Sclavonic 
exhibits the old diphthong in the shape presented by the 
Greek Koirtj, Kotfida, in nokow pokoi, requies," •^pax.”* 
On the other hand, qiiio chijdf ‘'quiesco," has undergone a 
double weakening; first, that of x to n c/i, and next the 
thinning out of the diphthong to its concluding element. 
It must not be overlooked that pokot is not the primitive 
shape of the base, but po-koyo, out of which, in the unin- 
flected nominative and accusative, after suppression of the 
final vowel of the base (§. 257.). po-kut necessarily came: 


* Kopitnv's GlagoUta, p. RO. 
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the theme pokoyo, however, accords excellently with Sanscrit 
suya i as the adjective ** lying,” “ sleeping ; ” or as the 
substantive “ sleep.” 

488. The roots of the fifth and eighth class admit the 
Guna form of the '9' u of the class syllable nu or u before the 
light terminations, and, before the heavy, reject the same 
vowel : the Gi’eek sanctions the same 2>rlnciplc, only, in- 
stead of extending v into ev, it lengthens the v. ComiJare — 


SINGULAR. 

DUAL. 

stri~no~mi,* 

(TTOp-VU-fll, 

stri-nu-vas. 

* • . . 

stri-tyt-shi. 


sfri-nu-thas. 

(TTOp-PU-TOV. 

stri-fy)-ti. 

(TTOp-VV-Ti. 

stri-nu-tas. 

(TTop-vxhrov. 

asiri-nav-am, 

■ • 

ecTTop-i/C-i/. 

utl ri-na-va. 

• • • • 

astri-Hfi-s, 

earop-vv-^. 

witri-uu-tam. 

kurop-vv-Tov. 

<tstri-n6-t, 

■ • 

ccrrop-i/u-Cr). 

asfri-nu-tAin, 

k(TTOp-pV-TYlVy 


FLUU.XL. 



stri-nu-mas. 




stri-nu-tha. 

(TTop-vij’-re. 



stri-THy'-unti, 

(TTop-vv-vri. 



asfri-nu-ma. 

karop-vC-fjLe^;. 



aslri-tyi-ta, 

ecrop-Pv-TC. 



aatri-nv-an. 

(ecTTOjO-l/U-l/.) 


489. The 

Sanscrit redui>licated preterite 

receives guna 


before the light endings, an<l restores the pure root vowel 
again before the heavy. In this *the German, and most 
evidently in the Gothic, stands in closest accordance with 
the Sanscrit, inasmuch as all verbs, with a root vowel 

* The graminariatis assuine a root *tfi and another ^ utrU both of 

which ai jellify “strew," and have, properly, for their root syllable star 
= (jreek XTOP, I^tiu STEIt, the a of which is subject to suppression 
(VoealisinuB, <'>l>8. I. p. 157, o^d on the root in question, especially, 1. c. 
p. 17». 
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susceptible of Guna (i.e. with i or w), insert before this, in 
the singular of the simple (strong) preterite, the original 
Guna vowel a ; but before the increasing endings of the 
plurals, as also in the entire conjunctive, which is bur- 
thened by the exponent of the mood, and also in the sin- 
gular polysyllabic, again reject the foreign strengthening 
vowel. Compare — 


SANSCRIT. 

Gornir. 

SANSCRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

ROOT. 

ROOT. 

ROOT. 

RO(*T. 

bhuh "‘to split.'*'' 

ft/7, “to bite.” 

bhuj, “ to bend.” 

hmj, “ to 1 

SINOUT.AR. 

SINUUI.AR. 

RIMUUI.AR. 

SINGULAR. 

hibMda, 

bait. 

huhh6}a. 

bang. 

hihM.dithay 

bnisf. 

hubh6jitha. 

bnugt. 

hibh&dfu 

bait. 

biihlu)ja. 

txiug. 

DUAJ<. 

DUAIi. 

nuAi.. 

DUAL. 

hibhidivri. 

hitil. 

hiibhiijiva. 

hngu. 

bU)hidnthuH, 

hi tilts, 

bvhhujattniltk * 

buguts. 

bihhidatxia. 

. . . 

hnhhujtdus. 

. . . 

PIiVRAIi. 

I'lilTRAI.. 

PMTRAL. 

PLURAL. 

hjilthidimn. 

hitum. 

buhhujimn. 

hugum. 

h}hliidfj(jhn). 

hituiJi, 

hubh ujaQlia ), 

biiguth. 

bibhidus. 

hitun. 

buhhujiis. 

bugun. 


490. On the law of gravity rests also the phenomenon, 
that those Gothic roots ending in two consonants, which, 
without protecting the j*e<luplication, have preserved a 
radical a in the singular of the preterite, weaken this 
down to M before the heavy plural and dual endings, and 
those of the whole conjunctive (Vocalismus, Obs. 16. p. 227) 
The Sanscrit exlribits a remarkable counterpart to this 
phenomenon, which had not come under my notice in my 
earlier treatment of the theory of gravity, and is here for 
the 6rst time considered in this point of view ; — I mean 
the root kar, “ make,'" which — ^not indeed in the redupli- 

Y Y 
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cated preterite, but still in the special tenses before heavy 
endings, and in the whole potential, which answers to the 
Gothic conjunctive — weakens its u to .n, and only before 
light endings retains the heavy a sound. Hence kardmi, 
“ I make,” stands in equal relation to kurumas or kurmas, 
“ we make,” and to hurydm, “ I might make,” as, in 
Gothic, hand to hundum, and hundyav. We place here the 
Gothic preterite hand in the same category with the 
Sanscrit babhandha, which everywhere leaves its vowel 
unaltered, and with kardmi as regards the change of 
vowel. 


SINOULAR. DUAL. 

SANSCRIT. OOTH. SANSCRIT. SANSCRIT. GOTHIC. SANSCRIT, 

babnndha, band, kardmi, babandhiva, bundii, kuruvas. 

habandhitha, banst, kardshi, babandhathus, bundiits, kuruihas. 
babandha, band, kardti. babandhatm, . . . kurutas. 

PLURAL. 

babandhima, bundiim, kurumas. 

Ijobandhi^tlia), bunduth, kurutha. 

babandhus, bundun, kurvanti. 

POTKNTIAL. 

KlNOUliAR. DUAI/. PrAiRAJj. 

Sanscrit, Gothic. Sanscrit. Gothic. Sanscrit. Chti^ie. 

hirydm, bundyau, kurydva, bundeivn, knrydmu, bund^ima. 

kuryds, bundeis, kurydlam, bundeits, kurydla, bundeith. 
kurydt, bundi, kurydldm, • . < . kuryus, bundeina. 

“ Remark 1. — As all verbs which follow the analogy of 
band have a liquid for their penultimate consonant, and 
liquids have a preference for the vowel u, we may attri- 
bute to them here an influence on the generation of the 
w : it remains, however, not the less true, that the con- 
ditions under which, in the foregoing scheme, a and u are 
interchanged, rest only on the laws of gravity, and on a 
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maxim sufficiently, as I believe, demonstrated in my 
Vocalismus (p. 227), that the weight of the « is more easily 
supported by these languages than that of a. For were 
this not so, it were difficult to see why exactly, in the 
monosyllabic singular, the old a was protected ; and why 
the condition of monosyllabism is so enforced in the pre- 
servation of the a, that, in Old High German, where the 
second person sing^ar is designated by i instead of t* and 
also, in the form which becomes dissyllabic, the lighter u 
should give way to the heavier a ; and thus bundi of the 
first and third person stands in contrast to band, and to 
the Gothic second banst. In like sense may, in the 
Sanscrit form kur, exchanged for kar, a certain share be 
attributed to the lupiid in the generation of the u, while 
the distribution between the a and u forms depends on 
the weight of the endings alone. Beyond the range, 
however, of the special tenses, the root kar, in the forms 
which seek for alleviation, dispenses entirely with the a, 
so that the r becomes the vowel ri. The mutilated form 
kri thus produced — as, for instance, in kri-ta, ‘made,’ 
opposed to kar-tum, * make ’ — is considered by the gram- 
marians as the original, and this holds good in analogous 
cases ; — ^a view which I have, in my Vocalismus, endea- 
voured to demonstrate as historically unsustainable, in the 
first Observation of that work. In special Sanscrit gram- 
mars, this system may be maintained ; a kar may still pass 
for a Guna form of kri ; as also we may be compelled 
to treat the a of the Gothic band as the Guna form of i 
in binda, as we must, if, reversing the real historical course 
of the language, we recognise, in the singular a of the 
preterite, a first, and, in the plural, a conjunctive u of 
the preterite, a second ablaut of the i of the present 
binda." 


* For the origin of this t I refer to my Vocalismus, p. 23. 

Y Y 2 
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“ Remark 2 . — It may appear surprising that these 
Gothic verbs with a radical o, which, in the preterite, 
have pi*otected the old reduplication, do not equally 
weaken their a to u before the heavy endings ; that, for 
instance, haihald, in the plural, should form, not haihvldum, 
but bniluddum, although the root has e«jually a liquid for 
its penultimate ; and we might imagine that the bur- 
theuing of the root by reduplication would occasion still 
more susceptibility for the \veight of the endings ; as we 
have seen, in Sanscrit, that the reduplicating roots of the 
third class in d either weaken or totally remove that 
vowel before the heavy endings (§. 181.), but the non- 
reduplicators experience no diminution. With the Gotliic 
reduplication of the preterite we find in this a peculiar 
relation : it can only be borne by the strongest radical 
structure, and has hence only been perpetuated, fii*st, by 
verbs with a long or diphthongal radical vowel ; as 
hnihait, ‘ I w'as named,’ present hnita ; hlaihnip, ‘ I ran,' 
l)resent klaupn ; secondly, by roots with the heaviest of the 
short vowels («), united with length by position ; for 
instance, vnivah!, ‘ I tlirected,’ present vntda* Under tlujse 
conditions, it was a necessity of the Isinguage to retain 
the reduplication of the root in all its strength, and by 
this the weakening of the a to u was provided 
against.” 

491. The Greek exhibits the Guna modification of the t in 
two forms, namely, where the original a sound is rej)resented 
either by e or o, but at never becomes the counterpart of the 
Sanscrit i in roots in which diphthongs are exchanged with a 
pure #.t Where, however, ei and oi, next to t, arc exchanged 


* Faifnh^ frfun the base fah^ “ to seize," and haihahy from hahy “ to hang,” 
make nn exception, hut nppe^ar, on the evidence of cognate dialects, to 
have lost a misal. 

t Vocalismns, Obs. 2. p. lOJl. 
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with each other in one and the same root, then oi, as the hea- 
vier of the two Guiias, takes its place in the perfect, where also 
frequently the simple o is opposed to the simple e ; hence, for 
instance, \e\ofna opposed to Kei-nui, e\vnov ; ireiroida to iretdca, 
eiridov, as Terpofpa to rpe^a. Thus ot answers to the Gothic 
Guna through a, and et to that through i (§. 27.) ; and iteidui 
and TreTTo/da are related to each other, as beita (i.e. bit a from 
biitn, p. 105) to bait from the root bit; then, also, Tpetjuo to 
reTpofJya, as lisa to las from the root LAS (p. 106). It appears, 
.also, thus, tliat the Greek bears more willingly the burthen of a 
stronger than of .a weaker root syllable. The susceptibility 
of the weight of endings has, however, almost entirely 
vanished from the Greek perfect. A remnant of it is still 
found in olBa, oj>posed to the Sanscrit vida, “ I know,” and 
the Gothic vait * — in all three languages a present as to 
sense, w'ith the terminations of the reduplicated preterite. 
Yet the Sanscrit verb, in this signification, dispenses with 
the reduplication, and so does the Greek ; for ot$a for FotBa 
is merely the Guna of the root (F)iB. Compare — 


6ANSCKIT. 

GOTHIC. 

GREEK. 

I'M-a, 

vait. 

O 

1 

• 

vit-tha. 

vais-f, 

oi<T-0a (see $.453) 

v&-da. 

vait. 

o7d-e. 

vid-i-va. 

rit-ii. 

9 m m m 

ind-a-thus. 

vit-u-ts. 

i<T-TOVf 

vid-a-tm. 

• • • • 

tar-Tov, 

vid-i-ma. 

vit-u-m, 

iB-fiev, 

'ftR[('«l) vid-a-lhot 

vU-u-ih, 

itr-re. 

vid-us (see §. 462.), 

vit-u-n. 

to’-a-a’i. 


* In the case of tliis verb our present language has preserved the ope- 
ration of the influence of the endings; hcticc, wissen, wissety wissen^ 
against weissy weissty toeiss v while elsewhere the pluitd has everywhere 
mode itself equal in weight to the singular. ' 
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“Remark. — ^The Sanscrit base vid is not without a 
proper present — vMmi, the plural of which, vid~mas, 
vit-thay vid-anti, might have equally given, in Greek, tB~fxev, 
ftr-re, i<r-a(rt (from tSavri, p. 640); as also out of the duals 
vit-thas, vit-tas, we could hardly obtain in Greek any thing 
other than The present forms resemble the Greek much 

more than those of the preterite. Nevertheless, I am not of 
opinion that the Greek plural and dual endings can belong 
to the present in their origin, for the intermediate vowel a, 
whose rejection gives to t^nev the appearance of a present 
(compare eir-fxev), is no essential clement of the perfect, and 
is wanting, among other instances, in eiK-rov ; which, more- 
over, through the restoration of the pure radical vowel, bears 
the same relation to eonce, as t<rTov to ot$e. We shall recur 
to this subject.” 

492. After what we have hitherto remarked on the law^s of 
gravity, it becomes scarcely necessary to quote instances 
to shew which are the light terminations, and which the 
heavy. It is self-evident that the dual and plural endings 
have more body and compass thiin the singular of the transi- 
tive active form, and that in the middle voice the weight of 
endings communicates itself also to the singular; for fjLat,<rat, 
rat, are obviously richer in sound than /x/, a(i), rt : in the 
same maimer, in the secondary forms, fjLtjv, <ro, to, arc heavier 
than V, O’, (t). We have, however, to observe, that several 
terminations, originally heavy, but which have, in the course 
of time, become abbreviated, have nevertheless left behind 
them the effect of their former state. This is the case espe- 
cially in the Sanscrit, in which the middle abibhr-i (see 
p. 461) is much weaker in its termination than the transitive 
abibhar^am; so that, according to the present state of tlie 
language, we should rather expect abibhr-am answering to 
abibhar-i than the reverse. The second person plural of the 
transitive reduplicate preterite, like the first and third of the 
singular, has lost the true personal sign, and retained only the 
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intermediate vowel. Nevertheless, we find above vidot “ ye 
know,” answering to the singular v^cZa, “ I know,” “ he knows.” 
In the second person plural of the primary forms, thxi is, in 
its present state, heavier than the singular hi, as a is heavier 
than i, and the Sanscrit aspirates are evident combinations 
of an h with the full tenues or media (§. 12.). In Greek, all 
the terminations (if we except, perhaps, the relation of re to 
da, as in lo-re contrasted with oTa-Ba), which I reckon 
heavy have still, in their actual state, more weight than 
those which, according to the theory which has been brought 
forward, belong to the light class. Compare — 


LIGHT END. HEAVY ENDING. 

mi, fu. vas, mas, vahi, maM, fiedov, ficda, 

si, 
ti. 


o'O)’ thas, iha, si, dthi, dve, 
VI. tas, nil, ti, dli, rtii. 


rov, re, crat, adov, ade. 
rov, vrt, trdov, vrat. 


m(am), v. vo, mo, a, i,* vafii, mahi, /uey, fujv, fiedov, fieda. 

•V, y. tarn, la, thds, dthdm, dhvam, rov, re, <to, adov, <rde. 
f> (t). tdm, n(an), to, dldm, lUa, (cda), rtjv {ruv), v, ro, <rdtjv (<rd<av), 

vro. 

DIVISION OF CONJUGATIONS. 


493. Sanscrit verbs admit of an easy distribution into 
two conjugations ; the first — ^which, if not the oldest, existed 
before the separation of languages, and is almost alone re- 
presented in the European cognate languages — comprehends 
the great majority of all the verbs, viz. classes 1, 4, 6, 10 
(§. 109*.), which, in the special tenses, annex to the root a 
simple a (cl. 1 and e), or syllables which terminate with a, 
viz. ya and aya (cl. 4 and lo). This conjugation is fol- 
lowed also, as will hereafter appear, by nearly all deriva- 
tive verbs and by all denominatives. In Greek,'^the con- 
jugation in ta corresponds to it, in which too much stress 
must not be laid on the <a answering to the Sanscrit mi, for 


* See §.471. 
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if the /XI is restored to tlie rSp^rta, compared above (§. 434) 
with tarp~d~mi ; and if repvet£, Tepirei, are carried back to the 
forms T^piT-e-<Tt, repir-e-Tt, which, in all probability, once 
existed ; still this verb, and all of similar construction, re- 
main^ sufGciently distinguished from all classes of the so-called 
fit conjugation, which does not contain any verbs that insert 
between the root and the j)ersonal terminations an c which 
is interchanged with o, or larger syllables terminating w’ith 
this vowel. The second Sanscrit conjugation separates, 
like the Greek, into three divisions. It takes first, those verbs 
vvhicli append the personal terminations direct to the base 
(Cl. 2, 3, 7), as e-mi ==e7-pt; dach)-mi yunaj~mi, 

*‘jungo” plural yimj-mas, “juvyhmts" (§. 109“. 3.), to which 
there is no analogy in Greek ; secondly, verbs with nu or w, in 
Greek vv, v, as the intermediate syllable ; thirdly, those with ml 
(weakened ni), in Greek ra (I'y), va (see j>p. 109, 677). All those 
divisions are, in Sanscrit as in Greek, subjected to tlie in- 
fluence of the weight of the personal terminations, while the 
first conjugation is free from it. Other peculiarities w’ill 
be presented liereafter, in which the Sanscrit and Greek 
second conjugation coincixle with one another, and arc 
distinguished from the first conjugation. 

494. Tlie Greek first conjugation coiitiiins a greater va- 
riety of subdivisions than the Sanscrit, which consists of 
only four classes. This, however, has no Influence on the 
inflection, since Tepir~o-/xev* is inflected just like rOn-ro-pev, 
SaK-vo-pev, i^-dvo-pev, Kap^-dvo-pev, •npdcr-ffo-fxetf, 8ap-d^o- 
fjLCv, ^d-tXo-fxev ; as it is the same, with regard to the conjuga- 
tion, whether the formation, which is mldexl to the base, con- 
sists simply of one e, which, before nasals, is replaced by o, 
or of syllables which terminate with this vowel, as, in San- 


* 1 ^iv» th<.‘ plum], as the abbreviation of the singular primary termi- 
nation renders the character of fonnatioii not easily perceptible. 
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scrit, the formations a, ya, and aya are inflected similhrly, for 
this very reason, that they all end in a. It appears to me, 
however, wrong to separate, in Greek, the consonants from 
their vowels, and in rvrtToixev to add, first a t and l^en a 
conjunctive vowel o; while, according to the course of the 
development of the language, the base nnr, in the special 
tenses, combines with the syllable re or to, Buk with pe or 
VO, and A.a/3 with ave or avo. The addition of a bare conso- 
nant, or of a syllable terminating with a consonant, woifld 
have been too cumbrous for the conjugation: a Txm-r-fxev 
or BaK-v-fxev can never have existed. But if we are right 
in dividing thus, SetK-vv-fiev, and do not regard the v merely 
as the element of formation, and the v as the conjunctive 
vowel, there is no reason to distribute rvwTOfxev according to 
a diflerent principle. What the syllable to is in the latter 
verb, the syllable vv is in the former. For this reason I cannot 
admit that mode of distinguishing the conjugation in co from 
that in /«, which consists in terming the latter “ with a con- 
junctive vowel as the /u< conjugation also, though not in all 
the classes of which it consists, has syllables of conjunction, 
if they are to be so called, tliat are inserted in ieiK-vv-fxev, 
SaK-va-fiev, between the base and the personal termina- 
tion. 

495. It is hardly possible to state any thing satisfaetory 
regarding the origin of these syllables. It appears to 
me most probable that the majority of them are pronouns, 
through which the action or quality, which is expressed 
in the root in ahstracto, becomes something concrete ; e.g. 
the expression of the idea ** to love ” becomes the expres- 
sion of the person, “ who loves.” This person, however, 
is more closely defined by the personal termination, 
wrhether it be “I,” “thou,” or “he.” Proceeding from 
this point of view, we may regard the character of the 
Sanscrit ninth class nA (§. 109”’. 5.) = Greek va, vtj, va, as 
the lengthening of the pronominal base, na, (§. 369.) and 
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nu=» Greek vvt as the weakening of this na, as, in the interro- 
gative, together with ka the forms ku and ki occur. The 
u of the eighth class is easily perceived to be the- abbre- 
viation of the syllable uw, which arises from the circum- 
stance that the few roots of this class terminate with m ; 
thus tan-tt~mas for tan-nu-mas. The sole exception is kri, 
“ to make," w:hich, however, as may be deduced from the 
2^nd kere-nAo~mi, likewise had n originally before the 
appended u. From nd it seems that dn has arisen by 
transposition, which is further combined with the cha- 
racter a of the first or sixth class, and belongs to the first 
conjugation ; but it occurs only in the second person 
imperative singular of the transitive active form of the 
ninth class, in which the first conjugation is without the 
personal termination ; hence, as-dna, “ eat,” answering 
to the first person a^ndni, and the third ai-ndlu. This 
as~dna would lead us to expect a present a^dnd~mi, as- 
dna-si, as-dna-ti, for as-nd-mi, &c. The circumstance 
that the Veda dialect has not preserved forms of that 
kind, affords no certainty that they have never existed ; 
for although several other ancient forms of speech have 
been preserved in the Veda dialect, still it is very far 
from having retained, in their perfect state, all that 
existed at the period of the unity of language ; e.g. there 
are no middle forms in mi for* the abbreviated 4. But if 
the Sanscrit, in its formations in dna, actually took its 
departure from the second person imperative, where it 
also remained, the Greek has completed the formation 
thus commenced ; for I have scarce any doubt that forms 
like n»~dna are the prototypes of the Greek *{ave, Sdpd-ave, 
&c. Both lang^ges agree in their conjugational ad- 
dition almost as exactly as possible ; for a Greek & refers 
rather to a Sanscrit long d than to a short one, as w a is 
more frequently represented by e than by o. For the rest, 
the original length of quantity is still left in iKavta. In 
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Lithuanian, verbs in enu and inu, 'and also those with 
doubled n, innu, belong to this class, though they retain 
the nasal, also, in the future and infinitive, which verbs 
in nu, of which hereafter, do not, e.g. gah-erm, “I bring,” 
gad-inu, ** I destroy,” future gaben su, gadin su (§. 10.), 
infinitive gab^idi, gadirdi. 

496. If, in the Sanscrit seventh class (§.109.^3.), tiiat 
form, which appears before light terminations, is older 
than that which occurs before heavy ones, e.g. bhi-na-d 
from hhi-nad-mi, “ I cleave,” older than bhi-n-d from 
bhi-nd-mas, ** we cleave,” then it might be assumed, as I 
am much inclined to do, that this syllable na is nothing 
else than the syllable nd of the ninth class, which has 
been transposed into the interior of the root, and abbre> 
viated ; thus, bhinadmi for bhidndmi, as bhid would form 
according to the ninth class. In Greek verbs, like 
\afx^dv<a, fxavddvui, both forms occur together ; and in them 
the nasal of derivation has a second time been reflected 
into the middle of the root, just as, in Zend, an i or y 
imparts to the preceding syllable also an i (§. 41.) It 
has been already remarked (§. 109^5.), that verbs, like 
SaK-vo-iMev, TCfJL-vo-fjiev, by weakening the syllable of deriva- 
tion, i.e. by changing the oi^nic a of doLfi-va-fjtev for the 
unorganic e or o, have entered into the a> conjugation. Here 
belongs, also, the Latin formation ni (before r : ne) of der- 
ni-tnus, cer-nt-musr sper-ni-muSf li-ni-mus, si-ni-nms^ Com- 
pare, for instance, ster-ni~mus with stH-ni-mas ; but 

the resemblance must not be rated too high, for the Latin 
nt is not a shortened form of the Sanscrit nt (see §. 485), 
but a weakened as leg-i-mm for leg-drmus (§. 109*. 1.). In 
Old Sclavonic, correspond verbs in nth nhhi, which reject 
this appended syllable in the preterite, e.g. rbiBM» yyb-nfl, 
second person ggb-ne-shU preterite gydfoch (Dobr. 
p. 355.) ; in Lithuanian, correspond verbs in nu, plural 
which, though sparingly, are retained in roots in 
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au (Mielke, p. lOL, 25.); e.g. gdu~nu, “I avow,” plural 


gdu-na~me, preterite gmvnu, future gausu. Coin]Kire — 

OKEKK. OLD SCLAV. LITIlUAN. LATIN. SANSCRIT. 

SoLK -vu>, ggh~nu, gdii-nu/ ster-no-' stri-nd mi. 

SdK~i'et~^, gyb-ne-shi, gdu-n-i, .iter-ni-s, ulri-nd-si. 

BaK-ve~(r)t, gyh nn-ty, guii-na- sler-ni-t, slri-nd-ti. 

gyb-ne-va, gdn-nct-wn, sfri-ni-vns. 

dtxK-i'e-Tov, gyb-ne-fo, gdii-na-ta, stri-ni-thas. 

JaK-re-Tov, gyJt-rw-la, gau-na- slri-ni-tna. 


^OlK -vo-fiev, gyJt-ne-m, ydii-nn-mp, sicr-ni-muft, siri-ni-mas. 
SaK-ve-re, gyb-ne-tf, gdu-na-te, ster-ni-lis, stri-ni-tha. 
$aic -vo-VTt, gyb-nii-iy,' gdu-nn- slpr-nu-iU, stri-nn-nti. 

‘ Here nn entirely legitimate division is impossible, since the personal 
termination has likewise a share in the ft of derivation, its nasal being 
contained in it : see §. 25S. g. See p. 60J). 

497. The addition re, to (TV7r-To-/wei/, TOTr-re-Te), appears 
peculiar to Greek, which, however, except TrexTto, tiktoi, 
occurs only after labials. Its t is, perhaps, a corruption 
of V, as elsewhere, also, we have seen mutes proceed from 
nasals of corresponding organ ; e. g. /Sporo^ from pporo ^ ; 
in Lithuanian and Sclavonic dpwyni, devyafy (§. 317.), 

from npwyni, nei-yaty^ and (which comes tolerably near to 
the case in question) the Greek suffix fiar, used in the 
formation of words, corresponds to a formation in w in the 
kindred languages ; e. g. 6-vofiar answers to the Sanserit 
ndman, Latin nomen, to the Gothic namd, namin-s, and 
Sclavonic mma imya, genitive hmenb imen-e (§. 269.). In 
Sanscrit, also, we must remark that the n is replaced by 
the tenuis of its organ, since, for instance, from ban, “ to 
slay,” comes the causal tghdl-ayd-mi for hAn-ayA-mi. tf, 
then, the t of Tvir-ro-fiev, icp{m~TO-p.ev, &c., sttinds in this 
manner for v, then these verbs, just ns those in vo-pev, re-rc 
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(§. 109*. 5.), lead back to the Sanscrit ninth class. But if 
the T is organic, which is less probable, then, according to 
the principle laid down in §.495., the syllable re, to, leads to 
the pronominal base to = Sanscrit TT ta (§. 343.). 

498. In Lithuanian there are some verbs which re- 
semble Greek verbs like Tvjrrta in this point, tliat they insert 
between the root and the personal termination an addi- 
tional syllabic beginning with t and terminating with a 
vowel, though they reject it again in the preterite, which 
answers to the Greek imperfect, and in which the class 
syllables arc still retjiined. Thus kli/s-fu (euphonic for 
klyd~tih compare §. 457.), plural klys-ta~mp, preterite klyd-au, 
future kly-su, as epel-trui for epei8-<TO) ; plus-tu (for plud-tv), 
“I swim” (compare pin, p. 114), plural plus-ta-me, preterite 
plud-nu ; lusz-tu, “ I am petulant ” plural lAaz-ta-nw, prete- 
rite Idazau; mirsz-tn, “I forget,”* plural mirsz-ta-me, pre- 
terite mirsz-au ; plysz-tu, “ I tear to pieces,” plural plysz- 
ta~mr, pi’eterite plysz-au. Some verbs prefix to the t a 
ronradical s also, for which the way is perhaps j)repared by 
cases in which a sibilant, or a d which changes into s, is 
already in the root, or because si is in general a favourite 
termination (compare §. 9^1.); as, rim-stu, “I am quiet” 
(Sanscrit vi-ram, “ to rest”), plural rim-sta-me, preterite 
ridlm-an, future rim-su. 

499. I believe a pronominal origin must be ascribed, 
also, to the e, o of verbs like Tcpit-o-pev, Tepir-e-re, which is 
usually called a conjunctive vowel ; for the ^ n, which an- 
swers to it in Sanscrit, is deducible from a pronominal 
base more easily than any other oonjugational adjunct, and 
it proceeds, in fact, from the base from which we have 
above seen a-smdi, “ to this,” a-snidi, “ from this,” a-sya, 

" of this,” and a-smin, “ in this,” proceed. * For a mere 
conjunctive vowel a, ns the heaviest of the three primary 

* Compare Sonacrit smar (smH), “ to remember,” Vocalismus, p. 164. 
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vowels, appears to me least of all adapted ; and I think 
that the origin of conjunctive vowels, which are inserted 
between two consonants to facilitate pronunciation, belongs 
to a later period of the language than that to which the 
coincidences of the Sanscrit with its European cognate 
languages conducts us back. The '«r a in question, how- 
ever, coincides with the Gothic a which is interchanged 
with t, with the Greek e interchangeable with o. Old Scla- 
vonic 6 6, Lithuanian a, and Latin i (§. 109*. 1.); e.g. in the 
second person dual, vah-a-thas, answering to the 

Gothic vig-a-ts, Greek ex-e-Tov, Old Sclavonic be^bta ve^-e-ta, 
Lithuanian u-ez-a-ih ; second person plural vah-a~tha, 
answering to the Greek ex-e-re. Old Sclavonic begets 
vei-e-te, Lithuanian wpz-a-te, Latin veh-i-tis. Gothic vig-i-th- 
The case is different with the lightest of the primary 
vowels, i, with which we shall hereafter become acquainted 
in considering the Sanscrit auxiliary future. No analogous 
vowel can be assigned to this i in the kindred languages, 
and we must therefore fix its origin in the period suc- 
ceeding the division of languages. In Zend, we see some 
conjunctive vowels arise, as it were, under our eyes, i.e. 
vowels which enter between two consonants tliat were 
formerly combined : this never occurs, however, with an 
a, but with the unorganic je (§. 30.), for which i is some- 
times found ; e.g. vs-e-hista, “ stand up,” in which an i is 
inserted between the preposition and the verb, which 
never happens in Sanscrit. 

500. The adjuncts of the fourth and tenth classes, ya 
and w nya, must, I believe, be regarded as auxiliary 
verbs : n ya is, at the same time, the character of the 
passive, and we shall recur to it in treating of that voice. 
In Gothic, we •have already found a representative of the 
Sanscrit fourth class (§. 109\ 2.) : in Latin, verbs in io, of 
the third conjugation, correspond to it. These, in disad- 
vantageous comparison with the Gothic, have permitted the 
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vowel of the syllable ya to disappear almost everywhere; 
e.gt in all the cases in which the a of the first and sixth 
class has been weakened to i, before r to e ; hence, spec-i-o, 
spec-i-urd, contrasted with the Sanscrit pas-yd-mi, pas- 
ya^it but spec-i~s, spec-i-t, spec-i-mus, spec-i~tis, contrasted 
with pa4-ya~si, paa-ya-ii, paa-yd-mas, paa-ya~tha. In the 
participle present, the a of the syllable ya has been re- 
tained under the protection of two consonants; hence, 
apec-ie-ns, apec-ie-nfem, contrasted with paa-ya-n, paa-ya-ntam. 
Faciot according to its origin, should follow the fourth con- 
jugation, as it is based on the Sanscrit causal form, 
bhdvaydmi, “I make to be ” (§. 19.) : on account, however, of 
the trifling diflerence in form between -ydmi and -aydmU it 
cannot surprise us tliat tlie said Latin verb has deserted its 
original class, and migrated to tliat next adjoining. Thus, 
vice verad, cupio = kup-yd-mi, “ I am angry,” has partly 
changed into the fourth conjugation, which corresponds to 
the Sanscrit tenth class ; and to this conjugation belong 
cupivi, cupitum, while the present has remained in the class 
to which this verb originally belongs. In Lithuanian, cor- 
respond verbs in iu, yu, of Mielke’s first conjugation 
(p. 96, &c.); e.g. liepyu, "I order,” which, like similar verbs 
with a labial termination to the root, rejects indeed the y 
before the i of the second person, but otherwise retains the 
class syllable inviolate throughout the whole present. In 
Sclavonic, Dobrowsky's first conjugation belongs here, which, 
in the present, with the exception of the first person sin- 
gular, and third person plural, exhibits the syllable ^ya 
in the form of k ye, but only after vowels : after consonants, 
only the e of the k ye is left, as in other parts, also, of gram- 
mar, B e is very frequently the remnant of the syllable K ye, 
as the euphonic product of yo (§.^255. n. and 2.'>8.). In the 
first person singular and third person plural, we find, both 
after vowels and cohsonants, yd, ydty, from yo~m, yo-nty 
(§. 255. gS), and, in the gerund (participle) present ya. 
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feminine ytiskchi, answering to the Sanscrit yan, yanti. 
Examples are : pi-yA, “ I drink,” * second person pi-ye-shi”'^ 
third person pi-ye-ty ; ^na-yH, “ I know ” (Sanscrit jnti, “ to 
know”) {na-ye-shi, ^na-yr-iy ; or-yu, “I plough,” or-e-shi, or- 
e-ty. Compare — 


SANSCRIT. 

lilTII. 

OI.D SCLAV. 

GOTHIC. 

LATIN. 

liibh-yd~mi,^ 

liep^yu. 

^na~y&^ 

haf-ya- ‘ 

enjh-in-'. 

Inhh-yn-sf, 

Uep-i, 

^na-yp-shi. 

haf-y}-s^ 

cffp-is. 

lubh-ya-ti. 

liep-yti- 

inn-yp-iy. 

haf-yi-th. 

Cftfi-f-l. 

Inbh-yd-i'as, 

liep-yn-wn. 

^na-yp-vn. 

haf-yo-s, * 


lubh-yn-thns. 

liep-yn-tn. 

^nn-yp.-ia. 

hnf-yn-(!t. 


lubh-yn-tas. 

lipp-yn- 

inn- yp-ta. 



lubh-yd-mas. 

Uep-ya-niP, 

^nn-yp-m. 

hnf-yn-m, 

cnp-i-muit. 

lubh-yo-lUn, 

liep-ya-tp. 

^nn~yp-fp. 

haf-y}-th. 

nnp-i-tifi. 

lubh-ya-nti. 

liep-ya- 

O^a-yti-ty,^ 

hnf-yn-mh 

rup^ia-nt. 

' “ I desire,” 

conipare luhet^ 

lihet^ Gothic 

fia/js, “dear.” 

' St>e 


p. 692, Rem. '■* The ( Jotliic haf-yn^ onr heben^ “ to raise,” is radi- 
cally identical with the Latin rajno, tlie law of transpchsition being fo’- 
lowed (§. 87.). ‘ A completely legitimate division is impossible in 

this word (see 255. g.). 

501. As the Lithuanian readily assimilates the semi-vowel 
y to a stronger consonant preceding it (compare p. 353), it 
need not surprise us if this case occasionally occurs in the 
class of verbs also under discussion. To this we refer verbs in 
mmu (according to Mielke, p. 10 L 23.), which, in the prete- 
rite, again restore their second m to the y, whence it arose, 


* The Sjmscrit root pi is used only in tlic middle, but belongs, in like 
manner, to the fourth class ; hence, pi~yr, pUyn/tc, &c. 

t Dobrowsky writes, p. .321, 5»V«A», AiV/y, from the root &/, “to cut”; 
but Kopitar, whom I follow, gives hiyeahi, &c. If the first remling were; 
correct, it must be assumed that after i the y of the class syllabic would 
be dropped before e. 
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but, in the future and infinitive, according to the old princi- 
ple, entirely withdraw the class syllable; as, immu, “ I take,” 
pretei’ite future imsu, infinitive imfi. Gemmu,"! am 

born,” has, in the preterite, together with gimyau also the 
assimilated form yimm.au. The root gim agrees with the 
Sanscrit which, in the sense of “to be born,” is like- 

wise included in the fourth class, but which regularly sup- 
presses the n before the character and, in compensation, 
lengthens the vowel. As, however, jan, “ nasci,” is used 
only ill the middle, and the passive, on account of its cha- 
racter ya, is identical with the middle of the fourth class, 
nothing prevents us from regarding 'Sf^jaye, “ mutcor,” as 
passive ; and thus, in Lithuani.an, gemmii is I’ecoguised as a 
remnant of the Sanscrit passive, with the loss only of the 
middle terminations. VVe should also remark the admirable 
agreement between the Lithuanian lupjui, “ I peel,” “ skin,” 
and which is based on assimilation, and the Sanscrit iujj-yd-rni, 
from the root lup, “ to cleave,” “ destroy,” “ trouble.” Hence 
the transition is close to Greek verbs with double consonants, 
in the special tenses ; for the form aWey, as contrasted with 
the Gothic ALYA, has furnished us with the first proof, that, 
in Greek, the semi- vowel y still exists in the form of a retro- 
acting assimilation,* for comparatives like Kpeicrcrtav, e\d<T<T(jiv, 
are tracetl back to this pi’inciple (§. 300 .), to which, also, verbs 
with (T or \ doubled in the special tenses are subjected ; 
thus \i<T<ropat from ?UTyop.at, as Kpeia-troiv from Kpetrytav or 
Kparyoiv; ^ptcrtru) from <pptKy<a, as y\va'(ruiv from yKvKycov 
{-fXvKiftiv ) ; Ttrv<T(r<a from irrv^ta, as irdatTciv from ira^yttiv 
(Trax'wr). According to this principle, y also becomes <r; 
e. g. Td<r<ra) from rayyia, to which the comparatives do not 
supply any analogy, ns might have been expected in peya^. 
As, however, petiQuiv is used for peyloav from peyyuv, so also 
in the f of some verbs the retroactive influence of an earlier 


* Doinonstviitive Biisos, p. 20. 


z z 
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y miglit be conjectured ; thus aC<«> (with S.'^tpq — Sanscrit 
2 /q/, “ to adore,” “ to sacrifice,”) from ayyta ; ^pa^ta from 
^paSyta; from i8y(/i; (Spd^to with ^pdo’O’w from ^pa8yu> 
or /Bpaxyw. 

502. Most verbs in o-o-oi are denominatives; and it is here 


important to remark, that, in Sanscrit also, tlie syllable it ya 
forms denominatives, fis chlrd-ya-mU “ I liesitate,” from chim, 
“slow”; iabdi'i-yd-mi, “I tune,” from sabdn, “sound”; asH- 
yfl-mi, “I curse,” from asu, “life”; iiarnas-yd-tnt, “I adore,’’ 
from tianias, “ adoration.” Thus, in Greek, amongst others, 
at/xdirarui from aiparyta from ‘AliM AT ; Kopv<rcrui from KopvQyta 
from KOI*Y0; Tapd(T<To> from rapa-xyia from TAPAXH ; 
Ttrepv<y<Top.ai from itTcpvyyopLai from IITEPYP; Kyjpvaaoi 
from Ktjpvyyui from KEPYP. The numerous denominatives, 
also, in aC««> and t^oi might be referred to this class, the semi- 
vowel y being represented by f.* The (luestion is, whe- 
ther the a and i of forms like evraCt^, dK/xaCf^, ^t/cd^w, dyu- 
Ad^co, dyopd^iJi, TroAe/a/fci), ddpotl^ta, dtl>pt^(», belong to the j)ri- 
mitive noun, or to the verbal derivative. It must be consi- 


dered an important argument in favour of the former view, 
that a^u), in that kind of denominatives, for the most part 


occurs only where an a or tj is already conbiiiied in the 
base noun, but rj according to its origin = d (§. -1.). If, 
therefore, 8iKd^oi comes from StKij {Sikol), then the final vowel 
of the base word iias only been weakened in tin; most natural 
manner, and it would therefore be also only a weakiuiing of 
the vowel, if o, springing from short u, should become t (§. (».), 
and o.y. iroAepit-^ti) should stand fc)r ’noAcfio-i^oi. And it need not 
surprise us if »; (d) were at tinnis weakened a stage further 
than to d, viz. to i, and avTu'-^^opat were deriv<*d from auA»/, 
by changing the tj into i. Bases ending with a consonant 


* Scf §. H). Fn>ni tliia intcrclmn^Tc an affinity of the CSrock C«.«, 
to tlio Sanscrit TCp^yni'n, “ l»aricy,’* may lx* fhxluoeil ; thus J^ta, for 
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observe, if this opinion be just, a double course of procedure : 
either the final consonant is suppressed, or an / added to it as 
a conjunctive vowel. The former occurs principally in words 
which have already become accustomed, through the nomi- 
native (accusative), to the loss of their final consonant ; the 
latter principally in those words that retain their final con- 
sonant, or the former of two in the nominative; hence, 
•Xetfid^ta from XEIMAT; 6i/ofidCci> from ’ONOMAT; 7ra/fa» 
from IIAIA ; dcntti^ofxai from ’A2niA ; but ycto'rp- 

/-fto, a.ir)(ev-i-^<a, dKovT-t-^ta, dAoK-t-^ca. Deviations 

from the prevailing principle are ep/xar-i-^ct), 

vapaSeiyfiar-t-^oi), Kv/xaT-t-^oi, aTrep/xaT-i-^oi, TroS-t-^oi ; and, on 
the other liand, pa<TTt~^o}, (raAnt-^u), trvpi-^ut, for /xourTty- 
&c. The 2 of words like ret^^of belongs, indeed, tas has been 
before shewn (§. 128.), to the base; notwithstanding, no de- 
rivations exist like Te/^e(r-i-f(U), since the recollection that the 
2, which had been dislodged from the oblique cases, belonged 
to the base at the time when these verbs originated w’^as 
already extinct. 

50.‘J. If we proceed on the opinion, that the a and / of de- 
nominatives in a^(t> and belong to the verbal derivative, 
•then they correspond to the Sanscrit tenth class (§. 109“. 6.), 
which likewise forms denominatives ; and thus, in the second 
person plural, a^e-re w’ould = Sanscrit aga-tha. The t of 
<^<«) would consequently be, in ’noKep.i^iOi not the w’eakening of 
the o of nOAEMO, and in yaarTpl^io, paKCtpl^o}, eiiSaiftovt^ta, 
and others, not a conjunctive vowel, but the weakened form 
of the old a of VUlf*! agd-mi, wqftr nya-st, &c. ; but the 
vowels of the nominal bases would be rejected, as in San- 
scrit, in which language, in polysyllabic bases, not only the 
final vowels are withdrawn, but final consonants also, toge- 
ther with the vow'el preceding them ; e. g. prit-a-yAmi from 
priti, “joy,” varm-ayAmi from varman, “ armour.” We 
might consider in this light the isolated word dcKal^opevo^ in 
Greek, and, moreover, forms like ovopdljui, daTri'^co; thus pro- 

z z 2 
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perly, aeK(oi')-aCof‘ei‘Of, a<r‘7r(/$)-/f(t«», oi'o/u(aT)aft«) : on the 
other hand, the majority of bases terminating' with a conso- 
nant, in advantageous contrast with the Sanscrit, preserve 
the primary "word unabbreviated, or only weakened, as be- 
fore the oblique case terminations : thus, yfxa-rp-tJ^o} like 
yaarp-og. [f this second view of the matter is, as I am 
much inclined to think it is, the correct one, then the t)ppo- 
sition between forms like dyop*-a^tt), StK-d^o), ^e//x-afu), on 
the one hand, and such as noXep-lt^ta, dipp'-t^to, 
dt]$'-t^u},* vyfr on the other, is to be settled thus, that the 
a of derivation is preserved by a or >; ( = d) of the })riinitive 
word, in order that the base an<l derivative part may not 
experience too much weakening. For the rest, in bases 
in o, the forms in d^o), without / j>receding, are not rare, 
though they are kept in the back-ground by the over- 
whelming majority of those in /fw; ns iwTr-d^u*, \td-d^u>, 
epy-d^opat, i(r-d^(t}, yvpv-dl^o), Ko\-d^ui, SoKip-dCtii>> eroi/x-dftu, 
Ktap-dl^ui, <rt}K-d^<o, (rv(TKOT-d^oi (together with (tkot-i^o)), (tvk- 
dC<*>, To^-d^opai. Hence, also, the form in is not en- 
tirely foreign to the a declension (Aop/fo) from \vpa ) ; and 
wliat is of more importance, both dl^ui and occur be- 
yond the nominal formations, as piirr-a^ta from ptitTui, aret- 
dC<«> from arevuiff as Sapd^ta together with oapdia, dyairdi^iti 
wnth dyairdto, TtpoKciKli^ia with KaAeo», ainXui with ruTcoi, 
ci>dt}^(a with Cadeoi. Sucli forms are certainly connected with 
the character ’rartf nyo of the tenth cl.ass. 

504, To this class I refer, also, verbs iit oa> and eu),t whost; 


* Nut from the nominative <17^171;, hut from the hn.se ’AlIAKi (conumre 
p. SOfi). 

t 'Vptr vZoi from I'pTrm appears to liave l»cen formed by weakening the a 
t<i e, ~ 

I Of course with the exception of those the r or a of which is radical, 
denominatives in ow, likewise, probably belong here, though the o has the 
appearance of belonging to the primitive noun. The question appears to 

have 
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relation to the Sanscrit nyn must be this, that (as in the 
Latin first conjugation and the Gothic second weaker form), 
after dropping the semi-vowel, the two as of wrrnya have 
combined into a corresponding long vowel (d or rj). This 
shows itself elsewhere besides in the special tenses, e.g 
in with which the iEolic present 0/A,- 

rj-fxt agrees ; whence, by adding the conjunctive vowel of the 
Cl) conjugation, through which the tj is abbreviated, come 
^/Aect), <f>t\('o/jLev. The case is similar to the formation of 
Ttdeu}, for Ttdtjfit, from the root ©H.* For vnedo) we should 
expect vtK-oL-ixt, and such forms must Iiave formerly existed ; 
the however, which has been transmitted to us, as 

i/nc-ij-tro) for viK-d-trui, need not surprise us, as rj, according to 
its origin, stands everywhere for d, and even the Doric, dis- 
posed as it is to adopt the d, has not preserved every d from 
being corrupted to rj. In this point, verbs in ato maintiiin a 
superiority over those in ew (for »;a>), that they luxve pre- 
served the length of the a under the protection of a preced- 
ing loiig vowel. The Prakrit, as has been already observed, 
has, for the most part, contracted the character aya into d — 


have one issue with that, whether the a or t of avo, belong to the 
verbal ilerivation or to the nominal base. 

* From tlie point of view of the Greek it might appear doubtful whe- 
ther Xarafxt, Ti'Otjfii, StSco/it, should be regarded ns lengthened forms, or 
MTTa/ici', riOefjiev, SiSoftev, as shortened ones. But the history of languages 
is in favour of the latter opinion (compare §. 481.). 

t 1 fonnerly thought it probable, that in vikoco the Sanscrit preposition 
ni might be concealed, then la would be the root, and might be compared 
with ipnfitjatf-d-mi, “ I conquer,” fromyi, Cl. 1., the medial being irre- 
gularly raised to a tenxiis. But if, which I now prefer, s-k is regarded as 
the root, and dm — is the class character ; then vixam leads us to 

the Sanscrit causative nds-ayA-niu “ to anniliilate,” “ to slay.” The rela- 
tion of vTk to nos resembles that of kr^-nj-mas to kriiLnl-mi in Sanscrit 
(§. 4ns.). Then the conquering would take its name from the annihilation 
of the foe combined with it, and vtxdm 'would also be akin to vsKvt, veKpdf. 
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by suppressing the final a, vocalizing the y to i, and contract- 
ing it, according to rule, with the preceding a to ti * — ^and 
thus it agrees with the weak form of the Latin seeontl, and 
Gothic third conjugation (p. 110, passim). But in Prakrit the y 
of aya may also be abandoned, as jnn-ad-di = Sanscrit yV/n- 
aya~ti, which serves as countertype to the Latin first an<l 
Gothic second weak conjugation (with 6 for d, according to 
§. 69 .), and to Greek verbs with the derivative tj or d. 

505 . The relation of the Latin i of the fourth conjuga- 
tion to the Sanscrit aya is to be viewed thus, that the 
first a has been weakened to i, and has then combined with 
the y dissolved to i, and has thus formed i', which % before 
a vowel following-sound is again subject to abbreviation. 
The final n of oya has been lost or preserved under 
the same circumstances as those under which the syllable 
tf ya of the fourth class; o.y. in capio ; is retained or lost 
(compare §. 500 .). Thus the io, inni, of audio, audiuuf, cor- 
respond with the Sanscrit ayd-mi, ayn-nti ; e.y. in vhdr- 
oyd-mi, “I steal"' (.ompare furo, according to §. 14 ). didr- 
aya-nti ; the it's, ids of nw/i^s, auddls, with the Sanscrit 
ny6s in chdr-aye-s, “thou mayest steal on the otlu'r 
hand, the i's, if, imus, ills, of audls, muni, aud/mus, audt/is, 
with the nya-si, ftya~ti, ayd-mas, nyn-iha, of chor-ayn-si, ikv. 
In Sclavonic, Dobrowsky’s third conjugation is to be 
referred here, which, in the present, contrasts yu (from 
yo-m, §. 25 . 5 *. g.), yn-ty, with the Sansci'it ayd.-mi, aya-nfi, 
and Latin io, iu-nf, but in the other persons has preserved 
only tlie semi-vowel of the Sanscrit aya, resolved to i. 
Exclusive of the special tenses, these verbs separate into 
two classics (£ and .P, according to Dobrow.sky), since the 
Sanscrit ay,f shews itself cither in the form of 1i yp, or 
as i. The former, according to §. 255 . p, corresponds 

* (Compare Vocalinmus, p. 202. 

t The final « of uni nya remains only' in the special tenses (§. lOO". 6.' 
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exactly with the Prakrit and therefore with the Latin 
^ of the second conjugation, and with the Gothic at. Old 
High German of the third weak conjugation (p. 120. 
passhni); e.tj. miA’hTH vid-ye-ti, “to see,”* answering to the 
Prakrit ved-6-hm Latin vid-S-re, Sanscrit vSd-ny^ 

i-tnm {ve.d~nyd~mi). On the other hand, hud-i-ti, “ to 
w'akcn,” in analogy with bud-i-shi, “ thou wakenest,” &c. 

506. In Lithuanian w'e recognise the Sanscrit tenth 
class, and thcrefoi’e the German weak conjugation, in 
Mielke’s second and third conjugation. The second, with 
regard to the present, distributes itself into two classes, of 
which the one, and the more numerous, lias jireserved 
only the a of the character aya — probably the latter, — ^and 
hence appears identical with the first, which cori’esponds 
to the Sanscrit first or sixth class ; e.y. sien-a-me, “ we 
groan," stfn-a-ie, “ye groan "= Sanscrit stan-ayd-mast^ 
ston-oyn~tha, as vcz-a-me, = vah-d-mas, vult-a-iha. 

The other, and less numerous class, has, like Dobrowsky’s 
third conjugation, an i in the present, as a remnant of the 
Sanscrit ftya, e. g. myl-i-me, “ we love.” In the preterite 
both classes have hyo throughout the dual and plural ; 
thus, e.y. second person plural, aiem-eyo-ley myl-^.yo'te, an- 
swering to the Sanscrit ivtfan-aya-Uu The singular has, 
in the first person, ^yan. from 6ya~m (§. 438.) ; second 
person, eyrl from ^ya-st ,- third person, ^yo, without an ex- 
pression for the pei’son. Thus we see here the class 
ciiaracter vsn aya retained more exactly than in any other 


* In Sclavonic and Latin the cansnl in question has the meaning “ to 
see,” which is a means of making to know of a particular kind, as, in San- 
sci'it, the eye, as the organ of guiding, is termed n£-tra and nuy-ana. 

t The Sanscrit verb expresses a louder gi-ooning than the Lithuanian, 
and signifies “to thunder”; compare tonare and Greek arevto in the sense 
of the roaring of the waves of the sea. 
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'European cogiiate language. The andswering to the 
^ a, is perhaps ]>roduccd by the re-active influence of the 
• y, while, in Zend, that semi-vowel, by its assimilative 
force, ‘changes into S the following a sound; e.t/. srAv^nyfi- 


mi, srav-a y^-nhi, srav-oyH-ii, “ I speak ” (“ make to hear 


&c. There are some verbs in Lithiuiiiian which, in the 


present also, have preserved the character aya in the 
most perfect form ; e.y. klyd-iyu^ “ I wander about,” plural 
klyd-Sya-mt', preterite singular klyd-^yau. Verbs, also, in 
oyu, uyu, and tyu — plural oyn-mc, vya-mr, iyn^ine — furnish 
an exact cotintcrpart to the Sansci'it tenth (;Iass, or causal 
form ; e.y. dum-oyv, “ I think,” jilural dam-oyti-mc, pre- 
terite dinn-oyuxi ; n'dzvyu, “I drive,” jdural irtti-uyn-me — 
the Sanscrit causal vdh-dya-mxis. Verbs in iytt are, as it 
appears, all denominatives ; + r.y. ddivadiytt, “I bring into 
order,” from eUiu'^das, “ order." Mielke's third conju- 
gation, like the preponderating class of the second conju- 
gation, has, in the jjresent, juvserved only th<' last vowel 
of the character nyu, and that in the form of an «, 
with the exception of the first and second j)erson singular, 
in which the old o remains Comjiare pmu, ” [ nourish,” 
of the second conjugation, with faiknu (/nik-a-u), “ I stop,” 
of the thinl. 


* The Lithuanian graniiiiarians do not write the e with u circumflex, 
liut witJi a dift'erent mark to denote the Icngtli of quantity. 

t Lithuanian y = ?; and thus from the root of tliis verb comes the sub- 
stantive Uhiidurms, ‘’false believer,*' with \'riddhi (^. 20.), for Lithuanian 
ai—ai, the i being slightly pronounced j .so InthnS, “ fear,” answering to the 
Sanscrit root hhl, “ to fear,” whence bhlma, “ fearful," and hence the deri- 
vative hhiiima. 'I'he derivation suffix «««, in klai-tliirui-n, corresponds to 
the tsunscrit middle participial suffix ana (compare §. 2/>/>. h.). 

I IVIii-lke refei’s verbs in ^y«, oyu, iiyti, and iyn to his first conjugation, 
which i.'i, in general, composed of very hetemgcncous parts. 
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siN(;t;i.AU. nvAii 

pen-u, huh-u-Uy pen-a-um, laik-o-toa, 

pen-i, loilc-a-i, pen-n-ta, lailc-o-ta, 

pen-n, laik-o. pnn-a, laik-o. 

PLURAL. 

pen-a-me, loik-o-mp, 

pen-a-icy laik-o-tPy 

pen~a, hiik-o. 

lii tho two plural numbers, and in the third person sin- 
j'ular of the preterite, hiikaii has lost the syllable yo of 
the &yoy wliieh, in the second conjui^ation, corresponds to 
the Sanscrit oyoy and, in the first and second person sin- 
gular, it has lost the syllable ^ : it uses itni for ^ynu, and 
iei for Hence* wc see clearly enough that this con- 

jugation, though more corrupted, likewise belongs to the 
Sanscrit tenth class. Compare — 

SIXWL'IjAR. ni/’AL. 

pon-hjn-Uy htik-io-u, ppn-Syu-wa, 

faik-ir-i, jten-iyo-ia, laik-e-fa, 

pert-cyo, Jaik-S. ppn-^yo, laik-S. 

VI.VHA'L. 

pen-^yo-nie, kiik-^-me, 

pen^^yo-fp, ftiik-S-tp, 

ppii-^yoy 

It lias been already observed with regard to the Sanscrit 
tenth class, tliat its characteristic ayn is not restricted 
to tlie special tenses (§. 109*. 6.), but that, with few excep- 
tions, it extends to all the other formations of the root, 
only laying aside the final a of aya. Thus, in Lithuanian, 
a part of the corresponding Syoy iyo, &c., is transposed to 
the general tenses and the otlier formations of the word. 
Of ^yo, the S remains ; of b/o, i ; and of uyu, wyu, 6 : the 
third conjugation, however, uses y ( = /); p.y. future 2 >eii- 
da-wnd-i-mt, wnz-d-sit, laik-y-su. 
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in the present, only the combination of Personal termiiita- 
tions, and, indeed, of the primary ones, with the root, or, 

language. In order to set this in a clear point of view, I have, at §.711. 
(last example), contrasted two verbs of the same signification in the two 
languages, and in them written tlie Sanscrit diphthong c from fi/ accord- 
ing to its etymological value. 

iriiere ditferences exist in the languages here discussed, they frequently 
rest on univtn-sal euphonic laws, and therefore ec^ase to he differences, 
'rhus, in the paradigm just mentioned, tlie ( ‘arniolan has lost, in tlie three 
persons singular of tlie irniu'rative, the jiersoiial termination, wliile tlie 
dual and ]>lural stand in the most j>erfect aeeordanec with the Sanscrit. 
The abhreviation in the singular, however, rests on the eujdionie law 
which has compelled the Sclavonic laiigiinges, at least in polysyllabic 
words, to drop all original final consonants (see §. /.). According to 

this principle, in Carniolan, dtij (^=dni)^ tlirice nqieated, corresponds to 
the Latin dew, det (from daim^ daH\ while in tlie present <//im i» 
more full than </o, and dash as full as das^ because, that is to say, in the 
present tlie pronominal consonants originally had an i after them.* 

The German languages liav'c renounced the association of the roots of 
the verb “to be.” They are wanting in futures like tlie Sanscrit diU 
st/fimij Greek nut-a-co, and Lithuanian dh-su^ and also those with the labial 
root of “to be/' which furnish the Latin dabo^ and Irisli futures like menU 
fa-mar^ “ we will deceive/' and Lithuanian conjunctives as dntum-bimej 
darp.mus (sec §. German is wanting, too, in preterites like the Siin- 

scTit ndik-sham^ Greek and Latin dic-si (see §. .Mo.); to which 

belong the Sclavonic tenses like da-rh^ “ I gave/* dnehom^ “ we gave,’* the; 
guttural of which we liave derived from a sibilant.t On tlie other hand, 
the German idioms, by annexing an auxiliary verb signifying ’•‘to do/* 
Iiavc gained the appearance of a new inflexion. In this sense I have 
already, in my System of Conjugation, taken the (Jothic plurals like 
sokidtdum and conjunctives as sakidedyau (“ I would make to seek '*) ; and 
subsequently, in agreement witli F. (ilrimin, I have extended the auxiliary 
verli just mentioned also to the singular indicative sokida, and our forms 
like siichie, (Sec §§. 020. &c.) I tbiiik, too, I have <liscovered the same 
auxiliary in the Sclavonic future 6/Wc, “ I will he*’ (“ I make to be"), and 

* Sanscrit datjbnni, daddai^ dad/Uit on which the Caruiolan dam (for dadm)^ dd-sh^ 
dd, is sec p. G7 

1 S«*c fy. 255. m., icc. 
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instead of the root, such an extension of it, as, in the 
special tenses, falls to the class of conjugation, to which 


in the imperative bCuli (properly “make to be**); moreover, in “ I 
go’* (“make to go,” sec §. (i3S.) ; and finally, in the Greek passive aorists 
in Otjv (sec §. (>30.) ; for the auxiliary verb to which our tltun answers, 
wliieh has been treated of minutely at §. 42S., &c., signifies, both in San- 
scrit and Zend, “ to place,** and “to make**; and the Old Saxon d'vdn^ “ I 
made,” resembles surprisingly the Zend reduplicated preterite dadha (see 
§•000.). It is, however, remarkable, that those Sanscrit classes of verbs, 
to whir*h, as I think, I have ju-oved our weak conjugation answers, always 
])araphrase that preterite which is the foundation of our Gennan tense 
(the redujdicafed or perfect), either by an auxiliary verb signifying “ to 
do,” ‘Mo make,” or by a verb substantive. Here, therefore, ns in so 
many other things, the apparently peculiar direction which the German 
languages have fiikeii, was in a great measure pointed out to them by 
their old Asiatic sister. 

1 cannot, however, express myself with suflicient strength in guarding 
against the inisapprohtaision of supposing that I wish to accord to the 
Sanscrit universally the distinction of having j>rcscrved its original charac- 
ter : 1 have, on the contrary, oft<?n noticed, in the earlier portions of this 
work, and also in my System of C Conjugation, and in the Annals of Orien- 
tal Literature for the year 1820, that the Sanscrit has. in many points, 
experienced alterations where one or other of the European sister idioms 
lias more truly transmitted to us the original form. Thus it is undoubt- 
edly in accordance with a true retention of the original condition of the 
language that the Lithuanian dinvas^ ^^God,” and all similar forms, keep 
their nominative sign « before all following initial letters, while the Sanscrit 
devas^ which answers to the abovementioned dieieas, becomes either dveah . 
or re, or deva^ according to the initial sound wliich follows, or a ]>aiise ; 
and this plicnomcnon occurs in all other forms in as. The modern Lithu- 
anian is, moreover, more primitive and perfect than the Sanscrit in this 
point also, that in its essi^ “ thou art,” it has, in common >vith the Doric 
e<r<r/, preserved the necessary double s, of which one belongs to the root, the 
other to the personal termination, wliile the Sanscrit asi has lost one : also 
in this point, that the forms esme^ “we are,** esfe^ “yc are,” in common 
with the Greek ea-fjtev^ctrr^if have retained the radical vowel, which has been 
softened in the Sanscrit sthas (sec §. 480.). The Latin erant and bant^ 
of ajnafmnt^ 4kc., surpass the Sanscrit tlsan and abhamn^ “ they were,” as 
also the Greek yaav and by retaining the t, which belongs to the 
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it belongs (§. 109*. 493. &c.) Compare, for the first conju- 
gation (§. 493- )» Sanscrit vahdmU “ I drive,” 


third person; and fervns and the Zend harahs are in advance of the San- 
scrit hharan and Greek tjiepeoi^ by tlicir keeping tlie nonunativc sign ; as 
also the Lithu«anian (wrzas^^ in common with tlie Y^cuAvasfmp and 

Latin vehens^ put to shame, in this respect, th.e Sanscrit vahnn. It is. in 
fact, remarkable that several language's, which arc still spoken, ivtain 
here and there the forms of the primitive world of languages, which seve- 
ral of their older sisters have lost Uioiisands 4)f years ago. 'Fhe sn[M;riority 
of tlie Carniolan dam to the Latin do has been mentionc?d before ; hut all 
other Carniolan verbs have the same superiority over all other Latin vitIis, 
with tlie exception of sum and inquam^ as also over the. Greek verbs, as 
the Carniolan, and, in common with, it, the Irish, have in all forms of the 
present preserved the chief element of the original tennination mi. It is, 
too, a phenomenon in the history of languages, which sliould lie specially 
noticed, that among the Indian daiightei*s of the Sanscrit, as in general 
among its living Asiatic and Polynesian relations, not one* language; can, 
in respect of grammatical Sanscrit analogies, compare with the more per- 
fect idioms of our quarti'r of the globe. The Persimi has, indeed, retained 
the old personal terniinathms witli tolenihle accuniey, but, in flistidvan- 
tageous comparison with the Lithuanian and Carniolan, lias lost the dual, 
and jireserved scarce any thing of the ancient inminer of formation of the 
tenses and moods ; and tlu* old case term illations, which r(‘inaiu almost 
entire in tlie Lithuanian, and of which the Classical and Gernmn l;ui 
giiages retain a great pfU't, the Celtic somewhat, have eomididely vanished 
in Persian, only that its plurals in an bear tlie siixne reseinblanee to the 
Sanscrit plural accusatives, that the Spanish in os mid ns do to tlie Latin ; 
and also the neuter plurals in /iri, ns I believe I have shewi, stmid eon- 
iicet<!d with the old system of declension (sec §. 24L). And in the correct 
retention of individual words Uic Pcrsiim is often far heliiiul tlie Kii- 
rojiean sisters of the Sanscrit ; for wliile in expressing tlie number 
‘‘three'* the European languages, as far as they h(*Ioiig to tlie Sanscrit, 
have all preserved both the T sfiuiid (as /A, or d) ami abo the r, the 
Persian sih is farther removed from the ancient form tlian the Tahitic 
ioru (euphonic for trn). I’he Persian ohehar or cAdr, “four,” also, is in- 
ferior to the Lithuanian kviuH^ llussian chetyre^ Gothic /UlvuTy Welch 
j>edwar^ and even to the r-fatrd of Madagascar. 

No one will dispute the rebition of the Bengali to the Sanscrit ; but it 
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carry/’ with the verbs which correspond to it in . the 
cognate idioms. (Regarding e^co, and the Lithuanian 
see §. 442. Rem. 3 and 4.). 

has completely altered the grammatical system, and thus, in this respect, 
resembles the Sanscrit infinitely less than the majority of European lan- 
guages. And as regards the lexicon, too, the Bengali resembles the above- 
mentioned language far less tlian its European sisters, in such words, for 
instance, as have gone through the process of fermentation in a language 
whieh has newly arisen from the ruins of an old one, and have not been 
re-drawn from the Sanscrit at a comparatively recent period, without, the 
slightest alteration, or only with a trifling modification in their pronunci- 
ation. Wc will take as an example the word schwenter^ “sister”! this 
German word resembles the Sanscrit svasar* far more than the Bengali 
bohini our hruficr^ also, is more like the Sanscrit hin^utar than the 
effeminate Bengali bhtO\ find our tochUir is infinitely closer to the Sanscrit 
dnhitnr than the Bengali jht. Our expressions vnter and mutter cor- 
respond far better to the Sanscrit pitar (from patar) and mdtar than 
the Bengali bap or6a6aJ and md. Our rfref, acht^ and ^leun^ are more 
similar to the Sanscrit tri, ashtdn (from aktCirt), navan, than the Bengali 
tin^ du nap. Our siebeu has retained only the labial of the pt of the San- 
scrit saptan; the Bengali sat only the T sound, and dropped entirely the 
termination ingenemrit appears that in warm regions languages, 
when they have once burst the old grammatical chain, hasten to their 
downfall with a far more ra])id step than under our milder European sun. 
But if the Bengali and other new Indian idioms have really laid aside their 
old grammatical dress, and partly put on a new one, and in their forms of 
words experienced mutilation' almost everywhere, in the beginning, or in the 
middle, or at the end, no one need object if I assert the same of tlie Malay- 
Bolynesian languages, find refer them to the Sanscrit family, because I 
_ . ^ »' 

* Tbis, and not svasri, is the true theme; the nominative is the accusative 

svasdram. This word, as Pott also conjectures, has lost, after the second s, a /, which 
has been retained in several European languages. 

t The initial s is rejected, and the second corrupted to h. The ^nscrit v is, in llen- 
gali, regularly pronounced as b, and a like o. As regards the termination i/t/, 1 look 
upon the « os an intcri>oscd coEgunctive towel, and the n as a corruption of r, as in the 
numeral /tn, “ three.*’ Properly speaking bohhif presupposes a Sanscrit svasri (from 
sva-stri), 

1 II niy opinion, a rcduplicfttion of the ioitial syllablo pa. 
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SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

Z-END. 

r.ui;r.K. 

LATIN. 

GOTIIir. 

LITH. OLD SCLAV, 


rujsr-d-rwf, 

* 

cx-«- , 

veho-\ 

vig~a.\ 


vnh-a-si^ 


ex-e<-e^,® 


idg-i-s^ ’ 

ve^-p-s/i f. 

vah-a-tfj 

vaxaidiy 

ex-e-(T)i, 

vc7i.t-/, * 

r?n/-i-77/, ^ 

wpz~a-\ vei-pdg. 




DITA1-. 



vah-ti-vas^^ 




?•/#/- OJP,* 

fjPPz-n- wa^ vt ^-p-rn 

vah-ndhas^ 

rttz-a-tho '{ 




vp(~p-fa. 

tmh^a-tas^ 

vas!~a-t6^ 

tx-c-roi,‘ 



. . . . vp^-p fa. 



PLURAL. 



v>ah-tt mas^^ 

vaz-a-mahi^' 


vrh-i-mns^ 

vig-a 

rp(-0 7}tp. 

ixih-a-tha^ 

vnz-a-tha^ 

^x-e-rc. 

veh~i 


wpz a ti\ vez-u tp^ 

vah^a-nti,^^ 



veh-u~nt^ 

vigM-nd^ 



have founJ in them a pervading relationslii]) in numerals and pronouns, 
and, moreover, in a considerable number of otlicr'cominou words.* 

Philology would ill perforin its office if it accorded an original identity 
only to those idioms in which the mutual points of resemblance appear 
everywhere palj)able and striking, as, for instance, h(»tween the SanscTit 
dadhni^ the Greek Litluianian dhnn, and (lid Sclavonic dmuif. 

Most European languages. In fact, do not necil proof of tludr relationsliip 
to the Sanscrit ; for they themselves shew it by their forms, which, in 
part, are but very little ehang<‘d. But that which remainf*d for 
philology to do, and which I have endeavoured to the titinost of my 
ability to effect, was to trace, on one hand, the rcs(*mhlfuiccs into flic most 
retired corner of the construction of language, and, on the other hand, iis 
far as possible, to refer the greater or less discrepancies to laws through 
which they became possible or necessary. It is, however, of itself evident, 
that there may exist languages, which, in the interval of tliousands of 
years in which they hav<* been separated from the sources whence they 
arose, have, in a great measure, so altered the forms of words, that it is no 
longer practicable to refer them to the mother dialect, if it he still existing 
and known. Such languages may l)c rcgardoil as independent, and the 
people who speak them may he considert'd Aiitoclithoiies. But where, in 
two languages, or families of languages, resemblances, which are perfectly 

* See; ni} Uaniphlot •' On t)tc ronncciioii of the Malay- I’olvncniati Lan^nngofi with the 
ltMhj.F.uro|)ran a«i alao my own nntirc of the same in the Ann. of Lit. Crit (March 
1812;; and compare L. Dirfenhach’K jmlirious reviei)^, I. c. May 1842. 
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1 Respecting the lengthening of the class vc wel sec §. 434- * 

from wez-o m for wez~a~m^ as in Old Sclavonic ve^-n from v(i-o-m\ 

see §§. 255. g. and 430. The full Lithuanian termination is ?//?, and the 
Old Sclavonic my (§. 430.)- ^ See §. 443. ^ In Latin the weak- 

ening of the a of flic middle syllable tt) i pervades nearly throughout ; 
hut, in Gothic, occurs only before a ai d th final : see §§. 07- 100 a. 1. 
■' WezA for vez-a-i from vez-a^ai^ conipai’e thou art”: see §. 443., 

where we should read wez-ni^ wezate for wezei^ wezete. The Old Prussian 
liJis everywhere retained the sibilant, and employs sr or sei^ and as thci 
pm'sonal termination; as “thou belie vest*’ (compare Sanscrit 

dhruva^ “firm,” “certain”), da-se^ “thou givest,” wai{dysei^ “thou 
knowest,” giw^a-sfti {for giw^a -si), “ thou livest,’ * = Sans. jiV ® From 
vig n^vfis, see §.441. ^ From ex-e-roc, sec §.07. ‘‘Is supplied 

by the singular. ^ Vazdmuhi is fouinled on the Veda form vnhdmasi, 

see §- 430. See §. 453. From vez o-wY//, see §. 255, g. 

evident, or may be recognised tlu'ough the known laws by which corrup- 
tions arise, crowd together into the narrow and confined space of particular 
classes of wonls, as is the case in the Alalay- Polynesian languages in 
relation to the Indo 'European, in the numerals and pronouns; and where, 
inon'.over, we find, in all spheres of ideas, words which resemble one 
another in the degree that the Madagascar sahii, “friends,” docs the 
Sanscrit >“ the Mudagasc. “cloud,” the Sanscrit ^ndgha ; the 

New Zealand rdkau, “ tree,” the Prakrit rulxkha ; the New Zealand pdkaii, 
“wing,” the Sanscrit puksha ; the Tagalia pan, “foot,” the Smiscrit 
pdda; the Tahitian “night,” the Prakrit rd'i; the Tongian aho, 
“ day,” the Smiscrit aho; the Tongian vdkn, “ ship,” the Sanscrit pldmka; 
the Tongian feldu^ “to sail in a ship,” the Sanscrit jdaivr, “ship”; the 
Tongian fufdhJk^ “to wash,” the Sanscrit plu {d-plu) ; the Tongian hamo^ 
“wish,” the Sanscrit kdma; the Malay p\d\h and Madagasc. futsi^ 
“white,” the Sanscrit “pure”;* — there, certainly, wc have ground 
for being convinced of a liistorical connection between the two families 
of languages. 

If it were dcsircMl, in settling the relation of languages, to start from a 
negative point of view, and to declare such languages, or groups of lan- 
guages, not related, which, when compared with one another, pi*csent a 


* Observe, the frequent coincidence in Modagasc. and Tongian with the German 
laws of euphony, of which more is to bo found in my Pamphlet on the Malay -Polynesian 
Languages, p. 5 and Rem. 13. 

3 A 
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50S. In the Sanscrit first conjugation the verb 
OiSlfil tishthflmi, “ I stand,” deserves particular notice. It 
proceeds from the root sthd, and belongs properly to the 
third class, which receives reduplication (§. 109^ 3.) ; but 
is distinguished from it by this anomalous character, that 
it shortens its radieal d in the special tenses,"*^ and also 

* Where naturally, in the first peraoii, this shortened a is, according to 
§. 434., again lengthened. 


large number of words and forms, which appear to be peculiar, then 
we must not only dt‘tach the Malay- Polynesian languages from the 
Sanscrit stem, but also separate tliem from one another — the Mada- 
gascar and. South-Sea languages from the acknowledged affinity with 
the Tagalia, Malay, and Javanese, whicli has been so methodically 
and skilfully demonstrated by ^V'. von Humboldt ; and in like manner 
divide the Latin from the Greek and Sanscrit ; and the Greek, German, 
Sclavonic, Lettish Lithuanian, Celtic, must be allowed to be so many 
independent, unconnected potentates of the lingual world ; and the coin- 
cidences, which the many members of the Indo-Europeim lingual chain 
mutually offer, must lit? declared to have originated casually or by subse- 
quent commixture. 

I believe, however, tliat the apparent verbid resemblances of kiiidri'd 
idioms, exclusive of the influences of strange languages, arise cither 
from tills, tluit each indivitlual ineinbcr, or eacli more confined circle of a 
gi'cat stem of languages, has, from the period of identity, preserved words 
and forms wJiich liave been lost by tlie others ; or from this, that where, 
in a word, both form and signification have undergone considerable 
alteration, a sure agreement with tlic sister words of the kindred lan- 
guages is no longer possible. That, however, the signification, *as 
well as the form, alters in tlie cotii'sc of time, we learn even from the 
comparison of the new (jrcnnati with the earlier conditions of our mother- 
language. VV^'liy should not far more considerable changes in idea have 
arisem in the far-longer period of time which divides the European lan- 
ffuages from the Sanscrit ? I believe that every genuine railical woiil, 
whether German, fJreek, or Homan, proceeds from tlic original matrix, 
although the threads by which it is retraced ore found by us at times cut 
off or invisible. For instance, in the so-called strong conjugation of the 
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ill the syllable of reduplication, where a short a should 
stand, it weakens this, the gravest of the vowels, to that ^ 
which is the lightest, i ; hence, e. g. in the second and third 
person singular, tishtha-s}^ tishtha-tU for tastha-aU tasfhd-th 
as might be expected according to the analogy of dadtd-s/, 
(ladd-tL As the shortened a of slhd in the conjugation is 
treated exactly like the class vowel of the first conjugation, 
this verb, therefore, and ghrd, to smell,’’ which follows 
its analogy, is included by the native grammarians in the 


German one would expect nothing exclusively German, but only what 
has been handed down and transmitted from tlie primitive source. We 
are able, however, to connect with certainty but very few roots of the 
strong verbs with the Indian. While, c. j/., the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Lettisli, and Sclavonic agree in the idea of “ giving” 
in a root, of which the original form, preserved in the Sanscrit and Zend, 
is </<?, the German gab throws us into perplexity as regards its comparison 
with its sisters. But if we would assume that this verb originally 
signified “to take,” and has received the causal meaning (“to make to 
take,” i. e. ‘'to give”), as the Sanscrit tishOuimi and Zend histami^ in 
Greek Xa-rtjfAt^ has arrived, from the meaning of “ standing.” at that of 
“taking”: we might then trace gab to the Veda and assume that 
the r has been lost, although this root has remained in German also, in a 
truer form and meaning, only that the a has been weakened to i (Gothic 
greipa, graip, gripum ). 

I have altered the plan proposed in the Preface to the First Part 
(p. xvii.), of devoting a separate work to the formation of words and com- 
parison of them, and to refer thither also the participles, conjunctions, 
and pi'epositions, fur this reason, that 1 intend to treat in the present work, 
with all possible conciseness, the comparative doctrine of the fonnation of 
woi*ds, and will also discuss the coincidenci^s of the various members of the 
Indo-European stem of languages, which appear in the conjunctions and 
prepositions. For this object a Fifth Number will be requisite. The 
present Fourth Number will conclude the formation of the tenses and 
moods ; but a little remains to be added regarding the mood which is called 
in the Zend and Veda dialects, os also the imperative, which, for the 
rest, is distinguished only by its personal terminations, which have been 
already discussed in the 'Fhird Part. 

3 A 2 
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first class ; so that, according to tliem, wc should liave to 
. divide tishth-n-si, tishth-a-ti, and refjard iishih as a substitute 
for shtha. I consider tlic occasion of tlie double weakening, 
wliicli the roots sihA and yhrd undergo in the syllable of repe- 
tition and of the base, to be in tlu? two consonants conjoined 
with it, 'which give to the syllable of rcj)etition a length by 
position ; for which reason, in order that the whole should 
not appear too un wieldly, the vowel weight of the syllable 
of reduplication is lessened, and the length of the base 
syllable is shortened. Tlu^ Zend hifilaht, “ th<>u standest,” 
htstnfi, he sfcinds,” See., follow the same j)rinciple ; and 
it is important to r<*mark, that the Latin sis/h, slsfjf, sis- 
timus, sistUh, on account of the root being incumbered 
with the syllable of reduplication, lias weakened the 
radical A of sfA-re to /, and apparently introduced the 
vt!rb into the third conjugation. I say apparently, 
because the essence of the third conjugation consists in 
this, that an i, which is not radical, is inserted between 
the root and the personal termination ; but the / of sisti-s, 
&c., like the a of the Sanscrit iisflift-st, Ixdongs to the 
root, TJie Greek X<tty)~ixi has so far maintained itself upon 
an older footing, that it has not given to the syllabic of 
reduplication, or to the consonants which unite it, an 
influence on the long vowel of the i*adical syllable, but 
admits of tlie .shortening of this vowel only through the 
operation of the gravity of the ]>ersonal terminations ; 
thus, before the grave terminations of the jilural numbers, 
find of tlie entire iniddU*, according to the analogy of 
&c. (see §. -ISO. &c.). With respect to the kind of 
reduplication which occurs in the Sanscrit iishfhAmt, and 
of which more hereafter, I must notice preliminarily the 
Latin testis, which is the reverse case of steti, as I belicv^c 
testis is to be regarded ns one who stands for any 
thing. 

^ 4 

009. The Sanserrit, and all its cognate dialects, have two 
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roots for the verb substantive, of which tlie one, which is, 
in Sanscrit, ^ hku, in Zend, ^ bu, belongs to tlie first con- 
jugation, and, indeed, to the first class, and assumes, there- 
fore, in the special tenses, a class-vowel n, and augments 
the I’adical vowel by guna ; while the other, viz. as, 
falls to the second conjugation, and, in fact, to the second 
class. These two roots, in all the Indo-European lan- 
guages, t^xcept in the Greek, where 4>Y has entirely lost 
the signification “ to be,” are so far mutually complete, 
that bUu, hu, have remained perfect in the Sanscrit and 
Zend (as far as the latter can be quoted) ; but as, on the 
contrary, in its isolated condition, is used only in the 
special tenses. In Lithuanian, the root which answers 
to as is only used in the pi’csent indicative, and in the 
partici 2 )le jiresent; just as in the Sclavonic, where the 
present of the gerund is, according to its origin, identical 
with the inirticiple present. The Gothic forms from us, 
the rt of which it weakens to i, its whole i)rescnt indica- 
tivtj and conjunctive, only that there is attfiched to it a 
further aiij)arent root 81 Y, which, however, in like mannei*, 
proceeds from as. The root hhu, in Gothic, docs not 
refer at all to the idea of “to be”; but from it jiroceeds, 

I have no doubt, the causal verb bana, “ I build ” (second 
jjerson Jtannis), which I derive, like the Latin facio, from 
MiqillfiT bhdvugdmi, “ I make to be ” (§. 19.). The High 
German has also preserved remjiins of tlie root bhu in 
tlu' sense of “ to be ” : hence proceed, in the Old High 
German, the first and second person of the singular and 
plural, while the third jjersons ist and sind (which latter 
form is now, in the shape of sind, eiToneously transferred 
to the first person') answer to asli, santi. For 
the rest, from as also proceeds the conjugation si 
(Sanscrit sydm, “ I may be ”), and the infinitive sin. 
Moreover, also, the Sanscrit root vas, “ to dwell,” has 
raised itself, in German, to the dignity of the verb sub- 
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stantive, since, indeed, in Gothic, the present visa (weak- 
ened from vasa, see §. 109'\ 1.) signifijps only “to remain;” 
hilt the preterite vas, and its conjugation vf,syau (our wnrj 
iw/re), the infinitive vhnn, and tlie participle present visands, 
I’eplace the forms whicli have been, from ancient time, lost 
by the roots expressing the idea “ to be.” It may be 
proper to mention here, that in Sanscrit, the root sth/ly 
“ to stand,” occasionally receives the abstract meaning “ to 
be,” and so, in a measure, has served as an example to 
the Roman languages, which, for -their verb substantive, 
emj>loy, besides the Latin roots, ES and FU, also ST A. 
And ds, “ to sit,” also occurs in Sanscrit, in the sense of 
the verb substantive; p.tj. Nal. 16.30. JlrtRVII gafa- 

satfvd (.v) ivadsate, “like senseless are they;” Hitop. 44. 11. 
■wren*? HIHR dstdm mdnnsnfushtfif/S sukrilindin, 
“ let it be (your good behaviour) to gratify the spirit of 
the virtuous ; ” Urv. 92. 8. dt/nshmdn 

dstdm nytim, “long-lived may this man be.” It is not 
improbable that the verb substantive is only an abbre- 
viation of the root ds, and that generally the abstract 
notion of “ being ” is in no language the original idea of 
any verb whatever. The abbreviation of ds to as, and 
from that to a simple .y, before grave terminations (see 
§. 480.), is explained, how’ever, in the verb substantive, very 
easily ; as, from its being worn out by the extremely 
frequent use made of it, and from the necessity for a 
verb, wliich is so much employed, and universally intro- 
duced, obtaining a light and faiuie construction. Frequent 
use may, however, have a double influence on the form of 
a verb; — in the first place, to wear it out and simplify it 
as much as ])ossib1c; and, secondly, to maintain in con- 
stant recollection its primitive forms of inflexion, by 
calling them perpetually into remembrance, and securing 
them from destruction. Both these results are seen in 
the verb substantive ; for in Latin, sum, together with 
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inquam, are the only verbs, which have preserved the old 
personal sign in the present : in the Gothic and English 
of the present day, im and am are the only forms of this 
kind ; and in our new German, bin (from birn) and sind 
ai’e the only forms which have preserved the character of 
the first jjerson singular and third person plural. 

510. As the Sanscrit root bhu belongs to the first conju- 
gation, wc shall next examine its conjugation in the 
present. As belonging to the first class, it requires Guna 
and the insertion of the class vowel a between the root 
and the personal termination (§. 109^ 1.). This insertion 
of the a occasions the bhd (^=bhau), for euphonic reasons, 
to become hhav, in which form the root appears in all the 
pei’sons of the special tenses. By this bhav, in Zend bav, 
the Old High German bir (or pir), in the plural bir-u-mh, 
bir-u-t, obtains very satisfactory explanation, since, as 
remarked at §. 20., and as has since been confirmed, in 
the case before us, by Graff* (IF. 325.), the semi-vowels are 
often interchanged ; and, for example, v readily becomes 
r or I* The « of bir-u-mtis, bir-u-t, is a weakening of the 
old a (Vocalismus, p. 227. 16.) ; and the i of the radical 
syllable bir rests on the weakening of that vowel, which 
occurs very often elsewhere (§ 6.). The singular should, 
accortling to the analogy of the plural, be birum, birus, 
birut, but has rejected tlie second syllable ; so that bim 
has nearly the stime relation to the Sanscrit bhavdmi, that, 
in Latin, mah has to the mavolu, which was to have been 
looked for. The obsolete conjunctive forms fuam, funs, 
fuat, fuant, presuppose an indicative fuo, fuis, fait, &c., 
which has certainly at one time existed, and, in essentials, 
has the same relation to the Sanscrit bhavdmi, bhavasi, 
bhavati, that veho, vehis, vehit, Ims to vahdmi, vahasi, vahaii. 


* See, also, §. 409, Rem. t, and §. 447, Rem. (J. 
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•The obsolete form fuvi of the perfect, which is found with 
the common fui, leads us from y'uo to /uvo, in as far as the 
syllable vi of fni'i is not dechired identical with the vi of 
arnnvi, according to my opinion, but its v regarded as 
developed from w, just as, in the Sanscrit reduplicated 
preterite mr? hahhuva, in the aorist 'CHTtHT aithuvam, and 
in the Lithuanian preterite huwau. 

The full conjugation of the present of the root under 
discussion, in Sanscrit, Zend, Ohl High German, and 
Greek, is as follows : — 


SIVOULAIi. 


SA NSC HIT. 

zKi\n. 

OLJ> SCLAV. 

GHMKK. 

bh(ir-f%mK 

/nn'-fi-ini. 

hi-tify 


hhatf-d-s}. 

hnr-a-hi. 

bis* 


hhtu'-a-li. 


• a • • 



DUAL. 



/j/tav-A-ni.t, 



.... 

d • t . 

hhn.K-a-thas, 

iKIV-Urtlw ? 

.... 



bav-(t-fOf 

.... 

€l}V-C-TOV. 


PLURAL 



hhfiv-fi-maSf 

hav-d-mahiy 

hir-'V-viv.Sn 


hltav^n^lhny 

hfiv-arthoy 

hir--urty 

f/>U-C--Tt. 

bhav-^a-nti, 

har-nhnfif 


^U-O-VTI. 

511. 1 liolcl 

it to be unnecessary to 

further annex 


an example of the second conjugation (that in fit in Greek), 
for several examples have been given already, in the 


* Also 

t The forms birinl, hin»l, Urnt, and Wnt, which occur in Notker in 
the second person i»hiraJ, I consider ns unor^anic intruders from the thinl 
per3*»n, where birint would answer admirably to hhnvonli. Tho form 
bint corresponds fn its abbreviation to the singular Wffi, bis. ith re- 
gard to the mutation of tho person, notice our sind of the first person. 
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paragraphs, which treat of the induence of the gravity of 
personal terminations on the preceding root or class syl- 
lable, to which we here refer the reader (§. 480. &c.). We 
will only adduce from the Gothic the verb substantive (as 
it is the only one which belongs to this conjugation), and 
contrast its present with the Sanscrit and Zend (compare 
p. 070) : — 



8INOUL\R. 



PLURAU. 


ns~mi, 

nh-mi. 

i-m. 

s-mass 

h-mahi. 

siy-u-m. 

n-si. 

a-hi. 

hs. 

s-thfiy 

s'-tha. 

siy-u-fh. 

as-ti. 

os'-ii. 

i-st. 

s-a-nff. 

h-enti. 

s-i-nd. 


“ Remark 1. — It is evident that the plural forms siy~u-m, 
sh/-u-Ui, if strictly token, do not belong to this place, as 
the personal terminations are not conjoined direct with the 
root ; but by means of a u, which might be expected, 
also, in the second dual person, siy-u-ts, if it occurred, and 
in which respect those forms follow the analogy of the 
present. The first dual person which actually occurs is 
siyil,* As regaixls the syllable siy, wdiich forms, as root, 
the base of all these forms, and of the conjunctive siy-au, 
siy-aist &c., I do not think, that, according to its origin, it 
i^ to be distinguished from im (of vrhich the radical s has 
been lost) and siikJ. To sind answers .v/y, in so far as it 
likewise has lost the radical vowel, and commences with 
the sibilant, which in Zend, according to §. 53., has 
become h. With regard to the ty, which is added, I think 
that siy stands connected with the Sanscrit potential sydm, 
so that to the semi-vow'el there has been further 
prefixed its corresponding vowel i ; for the Gothic, as it 
appears, does not admit of a y after an initial consonant ; 
hence siyau for = sydm, according to the principle 

* Rcgardin;; the dcrivution of tliis ibnn from siy-u-m, and the ground 
of iny giving the long w, sc'o §. 44J . 
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by which, from the numeral base ihri, three,” comes the 
genitive thriyS for ihryS (§. 310.). If, therefore, in the 
form siy, properly only the s is radical, and the iy ex- 
presses a mood-relation, still the language, in its present 
state, is no longer conscious of this, and erroneously treat- 
ing the whole siy as root, adds to it, in the conjunctive, 
the class vowel a (§. 10!)“. 1.), with vrhich a new i is united 
as the representative of the mood relation, and, in the in- 
dicative, the vowel i/, which otherwise, in the preterite, 
regularly enters between the root and personal termina- 
tion.” 

“ Remark 2. — That in the Roman languages, also, the 
weight of the personal terminations exerts an influence 
on the preceding radical syllable, and that, in French, 
the relation of tenons to Hens rests on the stime principle 
on which, in Greek, thjit of BtSofxev to StSto/xt does, is already 
remarked elsewhere.* The third person plural, in respect 
to the form of the radical vowel, ranks with the singular, 
since it, like the latter, has a lighter termination than the 
first and second person ]}lural, and indeed, as pronounced 
in French, none at all ; hence, tiennent, answering to tenons, 
tenez. Diez, however, diflering from my view of the Ro- 
man terminating sound {oblnuf), has, in his Grammar of t}}e 
Roman languages (I. p. 168), based the vowel difference be- 
tween Hens and tenons on the difference of the accent which 
exists, in Latin, between teneo an<l ttmemns. But it is not 
to be overlooked, tluit, in the third conjugation also, 
although, qneero and quarrimus have the same accent, 
still, in Spani.sh, qtherimos is used, answering to qnix^ro, and, 
in French, aequerons, answering to arffders, as has been 
already remarked by Fuchs, in his very valuable ])nmphlet, 
“ Contributions to the Examination of the Roman Lan- 


* Berlin Ann., Feh. 1827, p. 201. Vocalismus, p. 10, 
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guages,” p. 18. It may be, that the i of the French sais, 
is identical with the i. of the Latin sapio ; but, even then, 
the dislodgement of this i in savons rests on the same law 
as that which dislodged, in tenons, the i prefixed in tiens ; 
as, e.g., in Sanscrit, the root vas rejects, in the same 
places, its rtadical a, where regular verbs of the same class 
lay aside the Guna vowel which is introduced into the 
root before light terminations ; thus, nsmns, “ we 

will,” answering to vasmi, “ I will,” as, in French, 

savons to sais." 

“ Remark 3. — I cannot ascribe to the Guna in the conjuga- 
tion of the Sanscrit and its cognate languages a grammatical 
meaning, but explain it as proceeding simply from a disposi- 
tion to fulness of form, which occasions the strengthening of 
the lighter vowels i and «, by, as it were, taking them under 
the arm by prefixing an a, while the a itself, as it is the 
heaviest vowel, does not require extraneous help. If it were 
desired, with Pott (Etym. Inq. I. 60.), to find, in the Guna 
of the present and imperfect, an expression of the continuance 
of an action, we should be placed in the same difficulty with 
him, by the circumstance that the Guna is not restricted to 
these two tenses, but in verbs with the lighter base-vowels, i 
and u accompanies the base through nearly all the tenses and 
moods, not only in Sanscrit, but also in its European cognate 
languages, in as far as these have in general preserved this 
kind of diphthongiz;ition ; as the Greek Tietnfo and ^evya 
cannot any more be divested of the e taken into the roots 
Ain, ^YF, only that the e in \e\ot7ra is replaced by o;* and 
that the aorists e\firov, e<pvyov, exhibit the pure root, which I 
cannot attribute to the signification of this aorist (as the se- 
cond aorist has the same meaning as the first, but the latter 
firmly retains the Guna, if it is in general the property of 
the verb), but to the circumstance that the second aorist is 

t B and o, never o, ore, with the vowel », the representatives of the San- 
scrit Guna vowel a, see Vocalinins, pp. 7, &c., 163, &c. 
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for the most part prone to retain the original form of the 
base, and hence at one time exhibits a lighter vocalization 
than the other tenses ; at another, a heavier one, as eTpanov 
compared with erpei^a and erepTtov. In this disposition, 
therefore, of the second aorist to retain the true state of the 
base, the difference between forms like eKiirov, e<pvyov, CTir^pv, 
and the imperfects of the corresponding verbs, cannot be 
sought in the circuinstiince, that the action in the aorist is 
not represented as one of duration ; and that, on the con- 
trary, in the imperfect and present the continuance is sym- 
bolically represented by the Guna. In general, I do not 
think that the language feels a necessity to express formally 
the continuance of an action, because it is self-evident that 
every action and every sort of rej)ose requires time, and that 
it is not the business of a moment, if 1 say that any one eats 
or drinks, sleeps or sits, or that he ate or drank, sle 2 >t or sat, 
at the time that this or that action occurred regarding wdiich 
I alBrni the past time. I cannot, therefore, assume, w’ith 
Pott, that the circumstance that the class-characteristics oc- 
cur only in the special tenses (i. e. in the jiresent and imper- 
fect indicative, and in the moods thereto belonging), is to 
be thence explained, that here a continuance is to be ex- 
pressed. Why should the Sanscrit have invented nine dif- 
ferent forms as symbols of continuance, and, among its ten 
classes of conjugations, exhibit one, also, which is devoid 
of all foreign addition ? I believe, rather, that the class 
augment originally extended over all tenses, but subse- 
quently, yet still before the separation of languagc.s, was 
dislodged from certain tenses, the construction of which in- 
duced the semi-vowel. This inducement occurred in the 
aorist (the first, which is most frc(iucntly used) and future, 
owing to the annexation of the verb substantive ; where- 
fore, dfhythni and d<5<rci> were used for daihUydmi and 
Sidcdo-cj ; and in the {x:rfeet, owing to the reduplication cha- 
racterising this tense, whence, in Greek, the form Je- 
8eiy/xai must have gained the preference <»ver the SeSeiKvv/xai 
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which may have existed. Observe that, in Sanscrit, the 
loading the I’oot, by reduplication, in the tenses mentioned, 
has occasioned, even in the second person plural active, 
the loss of the personal sign ; so that, thulrisa corre- 
sponds to the Greek BeBopK-a-re.** 

512. For the description of the present middle, which, in 
the Greek, appears also as the passive, and in Gothic as 
pas’sive alone, it is sufllcient to refer back to the disquisition 
of the middle terminations given at §§. 466. &c. It might, 
however, not be superfluous to contrast here, as an example of 
the first conjugation, the Sanscrit bhar^ (for bhfir-t}-m&) with 
the corresponding forms of the cognate languages ; and, for 
the second, to annex the forms of the Sanscrit (from 

fan-u-me, from tun. Cl. 8., “to extend,” see §. 109^ 4.). 


SINOXTI.VU. 

SANSCRIT. ZUN1>. 

bhar-fi (from bhar-Zi-m^'), bair-d^^ 
bhar-a-Hi^, bar-u-ht', 

bliar-a-t^., bar-ai-te,^ 


GRKKK. onniic. 

<pcp-o-p.ai ^ 

(0ep-e-(ra/), buir-a-zn.* 
<J>6p-e-Tai, hair-a-da* 


bhfir-u-v(di(;, 

bbor-i'lli^,’^ 

bhar-MIuK^ 

bhar-d-mahe,^ 
bhar- a-dh 
bhur~a-?itf^. 


DUAL. 

.... ^icp-o-pedov 

.... ipep-e-irdov,^ .... 

.... f^^p^ ' . . . . 

PHTRAI.. 

bar-d-nvddh(', tftep-d-fieda, ® 

bar-a-dliW(‘P^ ^ep-e-ede,'^ . . . .* 

bar-ai- ul^, <f>ep-o-uTat, bair-a-ndaJ* 


' Sec §§. 467. 473. * Regarding the ai of the root see §. 41. j and 

regarding the Gothic di of hairaza, &c., see §. 32. This is raplaced 

by the third person. * The terminations za, tla, nda, arc abbrevia* 

tions of zai, dai, ndai, sec §. 4C(>. Observe, in bair-a-za, biiir-a-da, tliat 
the conjunctive vowel is preserved in its original form (see §. 466. close). 
^ BharCth6 and bharet^ from lhar-a-dthS, bhar-a-dttfy whence lhardthS, 
bhardtd, would be regular ; but in tills place, throughout the whole oonju* 
gntion, the d has been weakened to d (ssa+t), or the d of the termina* 
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tion has become i or ?, and been melted down with the class vowel tt to 
Regarding the terminations as conjectural abbreviations of tdthS^ 

tutc, or sdthi^ sdtS^ see §§. 474. 476. •’ See §§. 474. 476. ^ From 

bhar-a-madhS, see $. 472. To the Zend termination maidhS corresponds 
remarkably the Irish tcrmin.'ition maoid; e. g. in dagh~a~maoiff, “ we 
bum," = Sanscrit dah-Ci-mah^, from dah-CumadhC. * Probably from 

lhar-a-ddhvc, see §§. 474. 475. ® TIic termination dhwe can be de- 

duced with tolerably certainty from the secondary form dhw^mi sec 
Burnouf’s Ya<,'ua, Notes, p. xxxviii. 

SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

GREEK. 

tan-v~4 (from fan-u-mt^). 


tau-u-she. 

rav-v-aat. 

tan-u-i^. 

TCLv-v-rat. 

nu.\L. 

tan-u~vahe. 

rav-v-ixedov. 

tnn-v-iUfu^ 

rav-ij-(Tdov. 


TOiV-V-fTdoV. 

PLURAL. 

tan-u-maM from lan-a-rnadh^. 

rav-v-fiGda. 

ian-u-dh vo. 

rav-v-(Tde. 

tan-v-afS from tun-v-antv* 

rdv-t/-vrtxi. 


“ Remark. — In Zend, we expect, if tan is here employed, 
according to the same class of conjugation, for the second 
and third p;rson singular, and first and second {person 
plural, the forms (see §§. 41. 52.), tan-ui-ti 

(according to the kere-nui-l^., ‘ he makes,’ which actually 
occurs), tan~u~mnidh&, lan~u-dhivS. The third p<?rsoii 
plural might be inn-v-aiti, or (an-v-ainJt^, according us the 
nasal is rejected or not ; for that the Zend, also, admits 
of the rejection of the nasal in jtlaces when? this is the 
case in Sanscrit, is proved by the forms 
sf-nhaiti, * they teach,’ medial s'enhaitS, corre- 


* Soc 46B. 469. See an example of the active of the corresponding 
class of conjugation, or one nearly akin to it, at p. OBO. 
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spending to the Sanscrit ^rrafiT hdmti, idMnU (Bumouf, 
Ya9na, p. 48o). In the Sanscrit, also, we soipetimes find 
the nasal retained in the middle of the second conjugation, 
e.gt achinvanta for the more common achinvatn. In the 
first person singular is formed, in Zend, from §. 43., the 
,lbrm tan-uy-if with euphonic y. 

Tfll:; PRERERlTe. 

513. The Sanscrit has for the expression of past time 
the forms of the Greek imperfect, aorist, and perfect, with- 
out, however, like the Greek, connecting with these diffe- 
rent forms degrees of meaning. They are, in Sanscrit, 
all, without distinction, used in the sense of the Greek 
aorist or imperfect ; but the reduplicated preterite, which 
corresponds in form to the Greek perfect, most frequently 
represents the aorist. The Sanscrit is entirely deficient 
in a tense exclusively intended to express the completion of 
an action : none of the three forms mentioned is used chiefly 
for this object ; and I do not remember that I have anywhere 
found the reduplicated preterite as representative of the 
perfect. When the completion of an action is to be ex- 
pressed, we most commonly find the active expression 
changed into a passive one ; and, in fact, so that a participle 
Avhich, in form and signification, corresponds to the Latin in 
tus, is combined with the present of the verb substantive, or 
the latter is to be supplied, as in general the verb substau-* 
tive, in Sanscrit, is omitted almost everywhere, where it can 
possibly be done. Some examples may appear not im piv>- 
perly annexed here. In the episode of tlie Savitri* it should 
be said V. 19. ‘*Thou hast gone as far as thou hadst to go," 
where the latter words are expressed by yafan tvayd (yatan 

* I have published it in n collection of episodes entitled “ Diluvium,” 
&c., in the original text, and in the German translation under the title 
“ Sundflut.” (Berlin, by F. Diimmler.) 
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euphonic for - gatam), “gone by thee”: in the. Nalus,- XII. 
29., for “Jlast thou seen Nala”? we read in the original 
kachchit drishtas ivny<\ Nnl6, i.e. ** an visas a te Nnfvs”? in 
Kalidasa's Urvasi (by Lenz, p. 66) “ Hast thou stolen her 
step”.^ is expressed hy gaiir asyth tvnyd hrilA (“the way of 
her taken by thee”). It happens, tof>, not unfrequently, that 
the completion of an action is denoted in such a manner that 
he who has performed an action is designated as the pos- 
sessor of what lias bee . done ; since, aklavAn 

asmi, literally dicto jtra'dilus sum," signifies dicitnn ha~ 
hco," “ I have said.” Thus in Urvasi (I. c. p. 73) the question, 
“ Hast thon seen my beloved is expressed by a pi drishittvAu 
asi mama priyAm, i.e. “art thou having seen in. b.”?* The 
modern mode, therefore, <if expressing the completion of 
an .action was, in a me:isiu*e, prepared by the Sanscrit ; 
for the suflix vat (in the strong cases vnnt) forms pos- 
sessives ; and I consider it superfluous to assume, with the 
Indian grammarians, a j>riinitive sulflx iai'ut for active 
jierfoct participles. It admits of no doubt vvhat<-ver, that 
uktavai, “ having said,” has arisen from iikta ; in 
the same way, dhannvat, ” having riches,” “ ricJi,” 

proceeds from dhana, “riches.”^ The form in tavaf, 

* The fourth act of I "i vast afforcLs very frcf|nent occasion for tlic use 
of the }>erfect, as the Kiufi^ Pururavjis on all sides directs the cjuestioii 
whether any one lias seen Iii^ hclovcd? Tliis fjuestion, liowcver, is ncvc‘r 
put by using an augmented or ijvcn a reduidicated preterite, but always by 
the passive participle, or the formation in vat derived from it. So, also^ 
in Nalus, when Dainayanti asks if any one has seen her spouse ? 

• t The I^tin divit may be regarded as identical with (ihatinvat^thc mid- 
dle syllable being droppt'd and coinpi.-nsated for by lengtlieiiing the pre- 
ceding vowch A similar rejection of a syllabic has at one time occurred 
in fiitior^ Just as in rnalo^ from mavolo^ from mafjiHvolo. Pott, 

on the contrary, divides thu.s, divii^ and thus brings “ the rich" to the 
Indian ‘‘ heaven," db\ to which also V''aiTO*s derivation of divfuf in a cer- 
tain degrees alludes, as divas and dens are akin to the Sanscrit d/va, 
‘‘(iod”; arul the latter like dif\ ** heaven/' springs from div^ to shine/' 
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although apparently created expressly for ’ the perfect, 
<»ccurs sometimes, also, as an action in trans4ll^n. On 
the other linnd, in neuter verbs the Sanscrit has the 
advantage of being able to use the participles in to, which 
are' properly passive, with active, and, indeed, with a 
perfect meaning ; and this power is very often employed, 
while the passive signification in the said participle of 
verijs neuter is limited, as in the above example, to the 
.singular neuter in the imj)ersonal constructions. As ex- 
ample of the activ^e perfect meaning, the following may 
serve, Nalus XII. 13. : leva nu rdjan gatd si (euphonic for 
gntas asi), “ qu&ne, rex ! jyrofecliut es ? ” 

514. The Sanscrit is entirely devoid of a form for the 
plusquam perfect, and it employs, where that tense might 
he expected, either a gerund expressive of the relation, 

after” * — which, where allusion is made to a future time, 
is replaced, also, by the future absolute^ — or the locative 
absolute, in sentences like apa1crtint& tuM r6jan damayanti 
.... uhudhyata, “ after Nalas had departed, O king ! (pru- 
fpcto Naht) Damayanti awoke.” 

515. But if it is asked, whether the Sanscrit has, from 
[he oldest antiquity, employed three past tenses without 
syntactical distinction, and uselessly expended its formative 
|>ower in producing them ; or whether the usage of the lan- 
guage has, in the coui’se of time, dropped the finer degrees 
of signification, by wdiich they might, as in Greek, have 
been originally distinguished ; I think I must decide for 
the latter opinion : for as the forms of language gradually 
wear out and become abraded, so, also, are meanings 
subjected to corruption and mutilation. Thus, the San- 


* Nal. XI. 2G . : akrandamdn&h eaiisrutya jav^nd ‘bhisasdra, ^^flentem 
poatguam audivernt (‘after hearing the weeping’) cum velodtate advenit!' 

t Nal. X.22. : katham huddUivd btuixAshyati, “how will she feel in spirit, 
after she has been awakened (after awaking) ?” 

3 R 
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scrit has aii imnunise minibcr of vc;rl>s, wliicli si/i'iiify 
“ to go,” *1 “ to be,” the employment of whieh must liavo 
been originally distinguished by the difference in the kind 
of motion which each was intended to express, and which 
are still, in part, so distinguished. I have already noticed 
elsewhere, that the Sanscrit sarpdmi, “ I go,” must have 
had the same meaning as serpo and epita, because the 
Indi.ans, like the Romans, name the snake from this verb 
sarpa-s ** serpens")* If, then, the nicer significations of 
each one of the three forms by which, in Sanscrit, the past 
is expressed, gradually, through the misuse of language, 
became one, so that each merely expressetl time past, I am 
of opinion, that it was originally the intention of the retlu- 
plicated preterite, like its cognate form in Greek, to ex})ress 
an action completed. The syllable of reduplication only im- 
plies an intensity of the idea, and gives the root an emphasis, 
which is regarded by the spirit of the language as the tyjje 
of that which is done, completed, in contradistinction to that 
which is conceived to be in being, and which has not yet 
arrived at an end. Both in sound and in meaning the ])erfect 
is connected with the Sanscrit intensive, whicli likewise lias 
a reduplication, that here, for greater empliasis, further re- 
ceives a vowel augment by Guna. According to significa- 
tion, the Sanscrit intensive is, in a measure, a superlative 
of the verbal idea ; for, %Mipya-mdna means “ very 
shining.” In respect of form, this intensive is important 

* I believe I may include here the German root slip^ slif {achkifen ) ; 

Old Ilii^h German aUfu^ sleif^ aliftitnSa; English ** T slip.” We should 
expect in Gothic aleipa, alaip^ afipunty preserving the old tenuis, as in alUpa 
=av'ipimiy “ I sleep." The form alip is founded on a transposition of aarp 
to arap. The transition of r into /, and the weakening of the a to t, cannot 
surprise us, considering the very usual exchange of scmi-vowcis with one 
another, and the by no means unusual phenomenon, that a root is divided 
into Severn], by different corruptions of form. We may include here, too, 
tlic root awipy awif {achwe^en) ; Middle High German twlfcy aweijy awifen. 
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for comparison with the Eiiroj)ean cognate languages, be- 
cause the moofls which spring from its present indicative 
.aflbrtl, as it were, the prototype of the imperative and 
the optative of the Greek perfect, and of the German con- 
junctive of the preterite; compare preliminarily brihan- 
flhydm, “ I much wish to bind,” with the Gotliic bundyau 
(from baibundyau), “I may bind,” and the imperfect vdvnydhi 
(from vach, “ to speak ”), with the Greek KCKpa'xfit, which is 
-connected with it in formation, though not radically. The 
hi'st augmented preterite of this intensive comes, in respect 
to form, very close to the Greek plusquam perfect ; compare 
aldtopam, plural aidtupma, with ereriKpetv, kreTv<j>eiixev. As 
every completed action is also past, the transition of the 
vocal symbol of completion approaches very closely to that 
of the past, and the gradual withdrawal of the primary 
meaning is not surprising, as we must, in German also, 
describe the completion of an action in a manner already 
pointed out by the Sanscrit, while our simple preterite, which 
is akin to the Greek perfect, and which, in Gothic also, in a 
certain number of verbs, has preserved the reduplication, 
corres(K>nds in meaning to the Greek imperfect and aorist. 

516. As regards the two augmented preterites, which ap- 
pear, in Greek, as imperfect and aorist, there is no occasion, in 
the form by wliich they are distinguished from one another, 
to assume a primitive intention in the language to apply 
them to different objects, unless such aorists as — in Greek, 
eKtirov, e$a>v, contrasted with e\et7tov, eStSiav, in Sanscrit, 
alipam* adAm, opposed to alimpam, adaddm — ^are considered 
original, and, in their brevity and succintness, contrasted 
with the cumbci’somcness of the imperfect, a hint be found. 


* The Sanscrit root is not connected with the Greek aui, but 
“ to smear,” and to it belongs the Greek A.iVo?, aXe!^, But tilipam stands 
so far in the same relation to alimpam tliat ^Aiirov does to ^Ketirovy that it 
has divested itself of the inserted nasal, os eKtvov has of die Guna vowel. 

3 b2 
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tlmt through tlieiii tlu* language is desirous of expressing 
sueh aetiens or eonditions of the past, as appear to us 
inomentory, from their mnking with other events, or for 
otlier reasons. It might then be sstid that the language 
unburthens itself in the aorist only of the Guna and 
other class characteristics, because, in the press of the 
circumstances to he announced, it has no time to express 
them; just as, in Sanscrit, in the second person singular 
imperative, the lighter verbal form is employed, on acc<nint 
of the haste with which the command is expressed, and, c. y. 
vid-ithi, “ know,” yung-dhi, “ bind,” stands opposed to the first 
person vedfini, “ let me know,” yunajdni, “ let me bind.” 
But the kind of aorist just mentioned is, both in San- 
scrit and in Greek, proportionably rarer, and the with- 
drawing of the class characteristics extends, in both lan- 
guages, not to the aorist alone, and in both this tense 
appears, for the most part, in a form more full in sound than 
the imperfect. Compare, in Sanscrit, ndiksUam ~ eSei^a 
with the imperfect adisliam, which bears the <;oinplete fi>rin 
of the aorist abovementioned. In the sibilant of the first 
aorist, however, I cannot recognise that element of sound, 
which might have given to this ttuise its peculiar mean- 
ing; for this sibilant, as will be sb<;wn hereafter, belongs 
to the verb substiintive, which might ]>c cxp<?cted in all 
tenses, and actually occurs in several, that, in their signi- 
fication, present no point of coincidence. But if, notwith- 
standing, in Sanscrit, or at tin; time of the ithuitity of the 
Sanscrit with its cognate languages, a diflerence of meaning 
('xisted between the two augmented preterites, %vc are com- 
pelled to adopt the opinion, that the language began very 
early to employ, for diflTerent ends, two forms which, at the 
]M^rio<] of formation, had tlu; same signifi(‘ation, and to at- 
tach finer degre<‘S of int'aning to trifling, immaterial <lifle- 
renccs of form. It is ref|uisitc to oh.serve here, that, in the 
history of languages, the case not unfre(|U(Uitly occurs, that 
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one and the same form is, in the lapse of time, split into 
several, and then tlie different forms are a})p]ied by the spii'it 
of the language to different ends. Thus, in Sanscrit, ddM, 
from the base dAldr (§. 144.), means both “the giver” and 
“he that will give”; but, in Latin, this one form, bearing 
two different meanings, has been parted into two ; of which 
the one, which is modern in form, and has arisen from the old 
by the addition of an u (doidriis), has assumed to itself alone 
tlie task of representing a future j)articij)le ; while the other, 
which has remained more true to the original type, appears, 
like the kindred Greek Sor^p, only as a noun agent. 

TUB IMPERFECT. 

517. We proceed to a more particular description of the 
different kinds of ■expression for past time, and consider iiext 
the tense, which I call in Sanscrit, according to its form, the 
moiioform augmented preterite, in contradistinction to that 
which corresponds in form to the Greek aorist, and which I 
term the multiform preterite, since in it seven different for- 
mations may be perceived, of which four correspond, more 
or less, to the Greek first aorist, and three to the second. 
Here, for the sake of brevity and uniformity, the appellations 
imperfect and aorist may be retained for the Sanscrit also, 
although both tenses may in Sanscrit, with equal propriety, 
be mimed imperfect and aorist, since they both in common, 
and together with the reduplicated preterite, represent at 
one time the aorist, at another the imperfect. That, which 
answers in form to the Greek imperfect, receives, like the 
aorist, the prefix of an a to express the past : the class cha- 
racteristics are retained, and the personal terminations are 
the more obtuse or secondary (§. 430.), probably on account 
of the root being loaded with the augment. This exponent 
of the past may bear the same name in Sanscrit also. In Greek 
it is easily recognised in the e. Thus, in the first conjugation, 
we may compai’e atarp-a-m, “ I delighted,” with erepnov ; in 
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the second, udndo-m, “ I gave,” with cSiBujv ; astri-nav-am 
(see §. 437. Ileiii.), “1 strewed,” with h<TT6p-vv~v\ and akri- 
“ I bouglit,” with eirep-va~v. As the conjugation of the 
imperfect of tlie three last mentioned verbs lias been already 
given (§§. 481. 185. 4HS.), where the weight of the personal 
terminations is consitlered, I shall annex here the complete 
ofie of (i(arj)-ft-m and erepyr-o-v only. 


DU A I,. 

.S\NS»R1T. oUKFK. 


SANSl’KII. 

aturp-n-vt 

(tfarp-a-s, 

aturp-ii-f. 


CKF.KK. 

if 

fc'TC/OTT-O-l', 
cTepTT— e(T)t 


utarp-a-vch 

ntarp-a-tam 

ntnrj)-u-lami 


crcpit-c-rov. 

LTCpTr-C’TrjV, 


SINGI lah. 


PLUR \L. 


i>.\NSCRiT. 

alarp-fi'-jncif 

atarp-a-tn^ 

alarp^.i’-ni'\ 


GUKKK. 

eTipitopev. 

eTepit-e-T€. 

4* 

erepTT-o-r.T 


” Remark. — In the Veda tlialect the /, which, accordinjr 
to §. 161., has been lost in utnrpnn for utnrpaid, has been 
retained under the protection of .an .v, w’hicli begins the 
following word ; thus, in the Rig-Veda (p. 99), 

ahhi "in avonvant svabhhhlim, ” iltum vuMxnil fnusfp 
ntjtjrpdienlpin" According to the same principle, in the 
accus«ative plur.al, inst(?ad of the w.v, to be expected in ac- 
cordance with §§. 2.36. 239., of which, according to a uni- 
v(?rsal law of sound, only n has remained, we find in the 
Veda dialect nf, in case the word following begins with .v; 

^ m mnulnt xu tatrn Sfi^daya, “ nos hene ihi 

diriye" (Rosen, 1. c. p. 13). I tlo not hesitate to consider 
the t of axmdnt as the tmphonic mutation of an as also, 
under other circumstances, one s before another s, in order 
to make itself more |)crceptiblc in pronunciation, lx.'comes 


* See §. 437. Item. 


+ SCO §.461. 
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i ; as from vus, “ to dwell,” comes the future val-syflmi and 
the aorist avM-sam. The original accusative termination 
in «s appears in the Vedas also as nr, and indeed in' bases 
in i and u, in case the word following begins with a. vowel 
or y, as, in general, a final s, after vowels other than a, d_ 
becomes r before all sonant letters. Examples of plural • 
accusatives in nr (for n must become Anusvara before r, as 
before .v) aiv yirinr achuchynrtlann, “miltes exrf- 

faU"' (1. c. p. 72) ; ^ ’snfirWT • ’fntJtvam 

ayrtf! vasuiir iha ritdrdti ddilydii uln I yojd, “ /« udynis! Vur- 
sues hie, Jtudras atyuc uddilis Jilios sacris cole" (1. c. p. 85). 
Eases in a have lost the r in the accusative plural. The 
circumstance, however, that they replace the n of the com- 
mon accusative terminations with Anusvara (»)» as iu 
ritdrdti, dditydh, just mentioned, appears to me to 

evince that they likewise terminated originally in nr : the r 
has been dropped, but its effect — ^the change of w into n — has 
remained. At least it is not the practice in the Rig Veda, 
particularly after a long d, to replace a final n with Anusvara ; 
for we read, 1. c. §. 219., vidvdn, " skilful,” not fVgT 

ridvdn, although a v follows, before which, according to 
Pfinini, as before y, r, and vowels in the Veda dialect, the 
termination dn should be replaced by dh (compare Rosen, 
p. IV. 2.) ; a rule which is probiibly taken too universally, 
and should properly be limited to the accusative plural 
(the principal case where dn occurs), where the Zend also 
employs an n, and not n (§. 239.). The accusative termi- 
nation nr for ns is, however, explained in a manner but 
little satisfactory, by Rosen, in his veiy valuable edition 
of a part of the Rig-Veda, p. XXXIX, 5. ; and the t men- 
tioned above is considered by the Indian grammarians as 
an euphonic insertion (Smaller Sanscrit Grammar, §. 82 
82’’. Rem.). If» however, an initial s, from a disposition 
towai*ds a t preceding, has such influence as to annex that 
letter, it appears to me far more natural for it to have had 
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the jM>\ver to preserve a t, whicli actually exists in the 
})riiiiitive j^rauimar, or to change an s into that lctttn\ 

518. The Zend, as found in the Zend A vesta, appears 
to have iilniost entirely f^^iven up the augment, at least 
with the cxc(‘ption of the aorist mentioned in §. 469., ami 
which is remarkable in more than one i*espect, 
ttritnulfinshn* “ thou growest,” ami the form mentitnied by 
Burnouf ju^au ds, “he was,” (^auu>^^au donfitlt, “he woultl 
be”;^ I have found no instjinces, which can be relieil 
u})on, of its retention, unless, perhaps, f^^^xs<3*i<S»iapathayvny\ 
“they went” (Vend. S. p. 43, Z. 4.), must pass as such; 
and we are not to read, as might be conj<*ctured, in place 
of it tumthatjen, and the initial vowel is the 

preposition tty which, perhaps, is contained in some other 
forms also, which might be explaiiu'd by the augment. 
Thus, jHM'haps, in the first Fargard of tin? Vendidad, the 
fre(|uently-recurring forms />4//nrereir'/« (or 

frAHiware^etii), “ I made,” “ I formed,” 

kerhittif, may be distributed into fni and ttlhtrere^nn and 
akerenttif. I, however, now think it more probable that 
their first syllable is comiK>unde<l of the prept>sitions />« 


* Tlie initial u appears to have l>ccn fonncMl from a by the assimiln- 
ting influence of the u of the second syllable. I shall ix'Ciir to this aorist 
hereafter. 

t Burnouf (Yarna, p. 434) proposes to read mjm tU for msjm a». Hut 
this form, also, has snnif'thing uncommon, since the Veda ^ETHt <># (of 
which hereafter) would lead us to expect, in Zend, do, as a filial ^inserit 
9T », with A preceding d, regularly Invoines do ; hut no becomes d (seo 
aOK). tt'ithout the augment we find, in the Zend Avesta, both the read- 
ing AJAt a# and ntr, although otherwise this form actually belongs 

to the verb substantive. 

+ Thus we sliouhl rcail instead of ^^^aiC^oDai apathaiCn; compare the 
S.anscrit apatithat/nu. “ they went," with an inserted jiusul. 'Ewdreov cor- 
responds in But should w'e read itjtitfhayfn for ajiathatfi'H the long 

d Would not 1m5 the augment, but tin- preposition d. 
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and d. The combination of these two prepositions is very 
generally used in the Zend ; as, frddtiyn, 

“value” (Vend. S. p. 124), As»'9uu»y^u> y^^Au^^ frdmann 
hnnvanha, “prize me” (Vend. S. p. 39), where the prepo- 
sitions are separated from the verb,* as in the pas- 
sage, M?Ai»7) am ^^ y^^Aso) a »^^ frd 

vayd piilfinn frd urvarn uvsyann, “ avps volent arhores cres‘- 
cant'’’ ^ (Vend. S. p. 257), and in au ^^ 

/rd zasta suayanuha, “ wash the hands ” (1. c. p. 457). A 
form whicli, if the lithographed codex of the Vend. S. is 
correct, might appear best adapted to testify to the exis- 
tence of the augment in Zend, is usazayanhn, 

“ thou wast born,” a word which is remarkable in other 
respects also (see §. 469.). But as long as the correctness 
of the reading is not confirmed by other MSS., or gene- 
rally as long as the augment is not more fully esbiblished 
in Zend, I am disposed to consider the vowel which stands 
between the preposition and the root as simply a moans of 
conjunction ; and for a I should prefer reading i or e, just 
as in ns-i-‘hisla, “stand up” (Vend. S. p. 45S), us-i-histaia, 
“stand ye up” (1. c. p. 459), us-e-hisluilt, “he stiinds up.” 


* Tlic comparison of other MSS. must decide whether the accusative 
of the pronoun is rightly conjomed witli this. An«iuetil renders this iin- 
pemtive with the word following, kfuiretec, on account of the 

eating, “of the nourishing,” strangely enough by me mange ett 

niinvoquant avec ardeur” as he also translates the following words, 

aoivi (= abhi) manm 

itaoma^ni (staomaini ?) ituulhi^ “ extol me in praise,” by “ qni m adreaae 
hnmblement m pricre.” The form hunvanha is the imperative middle, 
where, as often occura, the character of the first class is added to that of 
the fifth. * 

t Patahn, ^Umlent" and ucsyahii, ^cn-seant” with which the Greek 
irerofiai and out Peder and umchsen aro to be compared, arc imperfects of 
the conjunctive mood, which, with this tense, always combines a present 
signification. 
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But a also occurs in this verb, inserted as a conjunctive 
vowel between the preposition and the root ; for, j>. 456, 
1. 18., we read us-a-histnta, “ stand up.” I would there- 
fore, if the reading iis-a-zn-yanha, “ thou wast born,” should 
prove itself from the majority of MSS. to be genuine, pre- 
fer, nevertheless, regarding the a as a conjunctive vowel, 
rather than as the augment. 

519. The following examples may throw sulfieient light 
on the conjugation for the first class of the Zend imjHT- 
fect active, which admits of tolerably cojiious citiition : 

tizbnr-e-m, “I brought forward” (Vend. S. p. 493); 
f^rdth H'ures-e-m or fr^thirpres~e-m, “ I created” 
(1. c. 117, &c.); “ I shewed,” from 

frdd4i^s-ny^~m = Sanscrit prfld^s-aya-m, “ I cause<l 

to shew ” (see §. 42.) ; frnda^s-ayd, “ thou shcwest” (I. c. 
p. 12;3); kere-nvdi t\\o\x didst make”;* 

pen^a-f, “he asked,” = aprichrhh-n-t (1. c. p. 123); 

rid»*£s Ijfiv-a-t, “ he was,” =^iM^jf^abhav-n-t (p. 125); 
jas-fi~i, “ he came,” = aynchchh-u-t, “ he went;” 

A5^AU»>juUJi9 j^jAso) pniti snnh-d-nui, “ we sj^ke”"^ (pp. 493, 494, 
repeatedly) = imnfiFHW pnityammdma ; anhhi, “they 

were” (p. li'3 erroneously nnhiri) =^rR^ I am not 

able to quote the second person plural, but there can be 
no uncerfciinty regarding its form, un<l from usihistala, 

“ stand ye up,” we may infer, also, n.sihiH(n(a, “ ye stood 
up,” since, in Stinscrit as in Greek, the iinpenitive in tlie 
second )>erson plural is only distinguished from tin; im- 
perfect by the omission of tlie augment. Examples of 
the second ttonjugation are, dfidhnn-m, “ I placed” 

“I made” (Vend. S. p. 116) nd(iflhd-m, ertdtf-v; 

* For kWrnioa: there is, that is to say, as often liappens, the character 
of the first class added to the class character, which is already present ; as 
thniif^h, in tlrcek, eUaiK-vv-e-^ were said for e^ielK-vv-%, 
t Anrjuetil renders this “,/« viemt tie mm ftarler” 
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mradm* “I spoke” (p. 123); mrad-s, “ thou 

sj)okest ” (p. 226), rnraM^ “ he spoke” ; occurs very 

often; kere-ruiQ-tt “he made” (p. 135). In the 

plural 1 conjecture the forms amru-ma, a»nrM-#a== Sanscrit 
(ibru-ma, abrur-tn; and khre-nu-ma, kere-nu-ta, like such Greek 
forms as earop-vv-fxev, ecTop-ru-re — Sanscrit ustri-nu-nui, 
osM.-nn~fa. The third j>erson plural does not admit of 
being traced with the same certainty. 

520. With respect to the use of the imjierfect it deserves 
to be remarked, that, in Zend, this tense is very frequently 
employed as the eonjunctive of the present, and that the 
reduplieated preterite also occasionally occurs in the same 
sense. In such cases, the past appears to be regarded from its 
negative side as denying the actual present, and to be thus 
adapted to denote the conjunctive, which is likewise devoid 
of reality. Here belongs the phenomenon, that, in Zend, 
the conjunctive, even where it is actually formally ex- 
pressed, far more frequently expresses the present by the 
imperfect than by the present ; and that, in Sanscrit, the 
conditional is furnished with the augment ; and that, also, 
in German and Latin, the conditional relation is expressed 
by past tenses. Examples of the Zend imperfect indica- 
tive with the sense of the present conj[^unctive are, 

kc^renien, “they may cut to pieces,” = San- 
scrit akrinlan (Vend. S. p. 233) ; ja>4* Af>^ 

Aulf dva vd nara anhen jfonvha t'd, “ there may be 

either two persons or five”; <i5**rrCl. 


* This form is hosed on the Sanscrit abramm, for which abruvam; the 
coutractiou m Zend is similar to that of j^avam, '‘'‘oryxam“ to 
yamn. Uegarding the exchange of 6 with m in mraom see §. G3. 

t These two persons pre-suppose, in Sanscrit, ahro-s^ abrd-ty for which 
ak-c U8c<l, .with inx-gular insertion of u coiijauctivc vowel ?, abrav-i-fy 
nbrav-i-t. 
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anhat dthravtl, “if it is a priest”;* ^wjf* 

ySzi unhat rnthahtdo, “if it is a warrior (stander in a car)”; 

yAzi anhut vdstryo, “ if it is a 
cultivator”; A>Q)ji) y^zi anhnt sjni, “ if it is a 

dog” (^1. c. p. 230, 23 1) ; 

C^aaa> (^^ a57 y^zi vasen muzduynsna znnm ru6(thnyanm,^ “if 
the worshippers of Orniuzd would cultivate the earth 
(make to grow)” (p. 198). It is clear, that in most of the 
examples the conjunction yfizi has introduced the imper- 
fect in the sense of a conjunctive present, for this conjunc- 
tion loves to use a mood wdiich is not indicative, whether 
it be the ijoteiitial, the conjunctive, or, as in the j)nssag<'s 
quoted, the imperfect of the indicative, as the rtq)reseutative 
of the conjunctive jiresent. How’ever, the indicative j)resent 
often occurs after y^zi (Vend. S. pp. 263, &c. y^zi jntili- 
jnsuili); where, however, the reduplicateil preteriti* stiuids 
beside this conditional particle, there it is clear that the 
past is regarded, as in the imperfec;t, ns the symbol of 
non-actuality, and invested with a modal application. Thus 
w'e read in the st'cond Fargard of the Venditlad (by Ols- 
hausen, p. 12), 

yiniu ndit vivisA, “if thou. Yiina! obc*yest me not”; and 
in the sixth Fargaqd> a»»a»;o^^ ftVuvu, “ if he 

can,” or “if they can,” “if it is possible” — according to 
Anquetil, “si on le ■peuf"; Vend. S. p. 12, 

yezi thwd didva^suy “ if he hates thee,” aecoi’ding 
to Anquetil “si Cfumimo vfnts irrUfh" 

,521. If we now turn to the Ftiriapean cognate languages, 
it is remarkable that the Lithuanian, Sclavonic, and 
German, which apjxiar, in a measure, as twins in tlu^ 


* lUigardfng t)ic termination of anhat more will lie said hereafter, 
t 'rims I r«‘4al for raodhyaiim, for wlucti, |>. 170, otxairH, 

with two other faults, raodayi^n. 
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j^reat family of laiif^ujiges, vvhiuli occupies our attention, 
tliverge from mio another in respect to the past, and have 
so divided the store of Sanscrit-Zend past forms, that 
tliat of the imperfect has fallen to the lot of the Lithu- 
anian, and the Sclavonic has taken the aorist, and, in fact, 
the first aorist, while the German has reeived the form 
of the Greek perfect. The augment, however, has been 
tlropped by the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, and the Gothic 
has retained the reduplication only in a small number of 
verbs, while in German it lies concealed in forms like 
hifiss, Uff, fiel, of which hereafter. 

522 . As the imperfect now engages our c'lttention, wc 
must, for the present, leave the Sclavonic and German 
unnoticed, and first bestow our notice on that Lithuanian 
})reterite, which is called, by Ruhig, the pei*fect. It 
might, with equal propriety, be termed imperfect or 
aorist, as it, at the same time, simultaneously represents 
these two tenses ; and its use as a perfect is pi'operly a 
misuse ; as, also, in the Lettish, which is so nearly allied, 
this tense is actually called the imperfect, and the perfect 
is denoted by a psirticiplc perfect, with the present of 
the verb substantive ; o.y, es slnnayu, “ I did know,” es 
psmu sinnayis “ I have known (been having knowledge).” 
That the Lithuanian preterite answers to the imperfect, 
and not to the second aorist, is ' clear from this, that it 
retains the class characteristics given up by the aorist; 
for huivait, “ I was,” or “ have been,” answers - to the 
Sanscrit aJthavam ^d Greek e</ivov, and, in the 

plural, huw-o~me, to the Zend bnv-d~ma, Sanscrit nhhav-d-ma, 
Greek etpv-o-fiev, not to, the aorist abhu-ma, etpii-fiev ; 

although, if necessary, the first person singular buwau 
might be compared with ahhuvnm, to which, on 

account of the u of the first syllable, it appears to approach 
more closely than to .the imjierfect nhhavam. I believe, 
however, that the Lithuanian u of hmoau is 'a- weakening 
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of a ; aiKl 1 recognise in this form one of the fairest 
and truest transmissions from the mythic age of our 
history of languages ; for which reason it may Ije prop(U' 
to annex the full conjugation of this tense of the verli, 
and to contrast with it the corresponding forms of the 
cognate languages, to which I also add the Latin ham, Jis 
I consider forms like amnljani, docehnm, See., as compounded, 
and their ham to be itlentical with the Sanscrit ahhfivam, 
to which it has just the relation which mah has to mavolo, 
or that the Old High German him, “ I am,” has to its 
plural hirum^s, from hivumes (see §. 20.). 

SlNGOL.\K. 


S.%N.SCUfT. ZK.Sl). 

I.lTIl. I.ATIN. 

GKKKK. 

abhav-a-m, badm from 

-e-m ? huw-a-u,^ 

aipv-o-v. 

fj)huv-a-s, hnr-6,'* 

hntv-n-i, -hd-s. 


nbhav-a-f, hav-a-f. 

huw-o, -Im-f, 

ef/R;-e-(T). 


DUAL. 


tthhav-ti-vn, .... 

hinv-n-wa, . . . 

• • • . 

nhhnv-a-tnm, luiv-a-tv-m ? 

httiv-if-in, . . . 

cipO-e-Tov. 

nhhnv-a-tflm, tyw-a-lanm ? 

like Sing. . . . 


PLURAL. 


ahhav -d- m a, Im v-d~ma, 

huw-o-me, -hd-}un.s. 

C<{>6-0-/Ji€V. 

ohhav-a-thn, bnv-u-ln. 

buu'-o-te, -hd-tis. 

e^v-e-re. 

abfinv-n-n, .... 

like Sing, -txi-nt. 

e<pv-o-i'. 

' From huw-a-m ; see §. 438 

* Seo §. 620. » 

liavai-chOy 


“ eratque." 

523. For the regular verb, compare, further, kirtnu, “ I 
struck,” “ I cut” (kirtnu .szrnnn, literally “I mowtHl,” “cut 
hay”), with the Sanscrit aknntnm, “I cleft,”* Zend 


* The root krit^ ]>n)pcrly kart^ and belongs to those roots of the sixth 
class which, in the special tenses, receive a iiasul. Here belongs, among 
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kerhithiu Hiid Greek cKeipov^ which has lost the t 


of the I'oot. 






SINGULAR. 

• 

SANSCUIT. 

ZKNI>. 

I.1THCANIAN. 

GMKKK, 

ukrint-a-m. 

kerent-e-m. 

kirl-n-u (see §. 

438.), cKeip-fKV. 

akrint-a^s. 

kerhU-6, 

kirf-a-i (see §. 

499.), CKCtp-e-^. 


kereiU-a-t, 

kirt-o- 

eK€tp-e-(T). 



DUAL. 


(ijrnnf-ti-vn^ 


kirl-<t-wn. 


(ikriiit-a-larn. 

kereut-n~lhn ? kirl-o-fn. 

cKeip-e-Tov. 

fikrirU-a-iilm, kerent-n-tanm? like Sing. 

BKetp-e-njv. 



PLURAL. 


akrird-a-rmi. 

kerent-fi-ma. 

kirt-o-mc. 

eKelp~o-p.ev. 

ukrint-a-ta. 

kerent-a-ta. 

kirl-o-lp. 

CKeip-e-re. 

ukrinl-a-n. 

kh'hd-^n. 

like Sing. 

eKCip-o-v, 


524. Many Lithuanian verbs, which follow, in the x^re- 
sent, the analogy of tlie Sanscrit of the first class, change, 
in the xireterite, into the tenth, and, in fact, so that they 
terminate in the first person singular, in ia-ii ( = Sanscrit 
aya-ra)y but, in the other persons, instead of ia employ an 
e, which unites with i of the second person singular to ei. 

otliers, //;>, ‘‘ to besmear," wlience Umpdmi^ alimpam (second aorist alipam)^ 
with which the Lithuanian limpu^ ‘‘I paste on” (preterite lippau^ future 
infinitive lipii), appears to be connected. Pott acutely compares 
the Gothic saibo so that sa would bo an obscui-ed preposition grown up 
with the root. The present of kittau is kertu^ and there are several verbs 
in Lithuanian which contrast an e in the present widx the i of the prete- 
rite, future, and infinitive. This e cither springs direct from the original 
a of the root kart — as, among others, the permanent e of degti^ “ I burn,*^ 
=z Sanscrit dnhdmi — or the original a has first been weakened to j, and 
this lias been corrupted, in the present, to e ; so that kertu has nearly the 
same relation to the preterite kirtau^ future kir^su (for kirt-su)^ and infini- 
tive kirs^ti (from kiH-ti\ us, in Old High German, tho plural IcsamSs^ 
we read,” to tlie Gothic lisam^ and its own singular lim. 
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This analogy is followed, by wniiau,, " I letl,” sekinu, “ I 
followed,” wjienee wezei, ftpkei ; ivaze, sekr ; wezrUm, sekrwa; 
wezpln, seketn ; wpzeme, sok^e^ wex^e,, sekpfp. Observe the 
analogy with Mielke’s third conjugation (sfce §.'606.). and 
eompai’c the preterite laikwu, §. 506. 

523. In the Lithuanian tense which is called the imper- 
fect of habit, we find thnvau; as suk-duwau, “I am wont to 
turn,” which is easily recognised as an apixmded auxi- 
liary verb. It answers tolembly well to rlairi/un (from 
dlimi), “ I gave,” “ have giv’en,” from which it is distin- 
guished only in this point, that it is infltx;ted like huivah 
and kirtav, while the simj)le dawi/nu, dnivet, rloivp* tloivthva, 
&c., follows the conjugation of wrzinn, srkiaii, which has 
just (§. 524.) been presented, with tiiis single trifling point 
of difference, that, in the fii*st person singular, instead of i, 
it employs a y ; thus, dau'ynu for dnwiau. As in Sanscrit, 
together with dn, “ to giv’c,” on which is based the Lithu- 
anian dll mi, a root tUf/Ad, ‘‘to place” (with the preposition 
f^l tv, “ to make ”) occurs, which is similarly represent'd 
in Lithuanian, and is writttm in the prt^scuit drmi (“ I 
place ”) ; so might also tlu? auxiliary verb which is con- 
tainted in siik-dfiwfiii, be ascribed to this rot)t, although the 
simple preterite of domi (from t/t/wj/ = Sanscrit dndliAmi, 
Greek Ttdrjfit), is not dmvyau, or dawinu, but di'ynu. But 
according to its origin, demi has the same claim as dumi 
upon the vowel a, and the addition of an unorganic id in 
the preterite, and the adjunction of the auxiliary verb in 
stuk-dawfiH might proceed from a period when dhmi, “ 1 
give,” and demi, “ I place,” agreed ns exactly in their con- 
jugation as the corresponding old Indian forms flfiddmi 
and dftdhdmi, which are distinguished from one another 
only by the as])irnte, which is abandoned by the Lithu- 
anian. As dndhdmi, through the prepisition vi, obtains 
the meaning “ to make,” and, in Zend, the simple verb 
also signifies “ to make,” demi. would, in this sense, bg 
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more proper as an ailiciliary verb to enter into combination 
with other vferbs ; and then suk-dawau, “ I was wont to 
turn,’** would, in its final portion, coincide with that of the 
Gothic sdk-i-da, “ I sought,” sdk-i-rUdnm, “ we sought,” 
which last I have already, in my System of Conjugation, 
explained in the sense of “ we sought to do,” and compared 
with dMs, “ deed.” I shall return hereafter to the Gothic 
sHk-i-da, s6k-i-didum. It may, however, be here further 
remarked, that, exclusive of the Sanscrit, the Lithuanian 
dawau of suk-dawau might also be contrasted with the 
Gothic tauya, “ I do ” (with which our thiin is no way 
connected) ; but then the Lithuanian auxiliary verb would 
belong rather to the root of “to give,” than to that of 
“ to place”; for the Gothic requires tenues for primitive 
medials, but not for such as the Lithuanian, which pos- 
sesses no aspirates, opposes to the Sanscrit aspirated 
medials, which, in Gothic, appear likewise as medials. 
But if the Gh>thic tauya, “ I do,” proceeds from the San- 
scrit root, dd, “ to g^ve,” it then furnishes the only ex- 
ample I know of, where the Gothic au corresponds with a 
Sanscrit d; but in Sanscrit itself, da for a is found in the 
first and third person singular of the reduplicated pre- 
terite, where ^ daddu, “ I ” or “ he gave,” is used 
for dadd (from dadd-a). The relation, however, of tau to 
dd (and this appears to me better) might bo thus regarded, 
that the d has been weakened to ii, and an unradical a 
prefixed to the latter letter; for that which takes place 
regularly before h and r (see §. 82.) may also for once have 
occurred without such an occasion. 

526. The idea that the Latin imperfects in bam, as also 
the futures in bo, contain the verb substantive, and, in fact, 
the root, from which arise fui, fore, and the obsolete con- 
junctive fuam, has been expressed for the first time in my 
System of Conjugation. If it is in general admitted, that 

grammatical forms may possibly arise through composi- 

3 c 
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tioii, then certainly nothing is more natural than, in the 
conjugation of attributive verbs, to expect the introduction 
of the verb substantive, in order to express the copula, or 
the conjunction of the subject which is expressed by the 
personal sign with the predicate which is represented by 
the root. While the Sanscrit and Greek, in that past 
tense which we term aorist, conjoin the other roots of the 
verb substantive, viz. ^S, ES, with the attributive roots, 
the Latin betakes itself, so early ns the imperfect, to the 
root FU; and I was glad to find, what I was not aware 
of on my first attempt at explaining the forms in hiim and 
bo, that this root also plays an important part in gram- 
mar in another kindred branch of language, viz. in Celtic, 
and exhibits to us, in the Irish dialect of the Gaelic, forms 
like mpol-fn-m, or menf-fa-mor, or nu‘nl~fa-moid, “ we will 
deceive,” meal-fni-d/ic, or mrnl-fa-har, ” ye will deceive,” 
meahfni-d, “ they will deceive,” meal-fa-dh me, “ I will 
deceive ” (literally “ I am who will dt'ceive ”), meal-fnl~r, 
“ thou wilt deceive,” meal-fni-dh, “ he will deceive.” The 
abbreviated form fnm of the first pt^rson plural, as it is 
wanting in the plural affix, answers remarkably to the 
Latin fmm, while the full {orm fa-mar (r for .v) comes very 
near the plural ba-mm. The circumstance, that the Latin 
barn lias a past meaning, wdiile that of the Irish fam is 
future, need not hinder us from considering the tw'o foi*ms, 
in respect to their origin, as identical, partly as bam, since 
it has lost the augment, bears in itself no formal expres- 
sion of the past, nor fnm any formal sign of the future. 
The Irish form should be properly written Juim or biam, 
for by it=?elf hind me signifies “ I will be ” (properly '* I am 
what will be ”), hiodh-mnod, ** we will lie,” where the cha- 
racter of the third person singular has grown up wdth the 
root, while the conditional expression ma bhiom, '* if 1 sliall 
be,” is free from this incumbrance. In « these forms, the 
ex|>onent of the future relation is the i, with which, there- 
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fore, the Latin i of ama-bis, iima-hit, &c., and that of er'in, 
erit, &c., is to be compared. This characteristic i is, 
however, dislodge<l in composition, in order to lessen the 
weight of the whole form, and at the same time the b is 
weakened to f', so that, while in Latin, according to the 
form of the isolated fut, fare, ftium, in the compound forma- 
tions, f(im, fot might be expected, but in Irish bam the rela- 
. tion is (ixactly reversed. The reason is, however, in the Ro- 
man language, also an euphonic one ; for it has been before 
remarked (§. 18.), that the Latin, in the interior of a word, 
prefers the labial medial to the aspirates ; so that, while the 
Sanscrit bh, in the corresponding Latin forms, always appears 
as f in the initial sound, in the interior, b is almost as con- 
stantly foAnd : hence, ti-bi for tn-bhyam ; ovi-bus, 

for avi-bhyas ; ambo for Greek a/x^o), Sanscrit 

vbkAu { niibes for luAhns, ve<po£ ; rabies from rahb, 

whence sanrabdha., “ enraged,” “ furious”; lubet for 

lubhyati, ** he wishes ruber for epvdpo^, with which 
it has been already rightly compared by Voss, the labial 
being cxclianged for a labial, and the e dropped, which letter 
evinces itself, from the kindred languages, to be an unor- 
ganic prefix. The Sanscrit fui’nishes for comparison 
rudhira, “ blood,” and, with respect to the root, also rShila 
for rddhita, “ red.” In rufus* on the contrary, the aspirate 
has remained ; and if this had also been the case in the 
auxiliary verb under discussion, perhaps then, in the 
final portion of nma-fam, ama-fo, derivatives from the root, 
whence proceed fuU fttam, fore, fio, fado, &c., would have 
been recognised without the aid of the light tlirown upon 
the subject by the kindred languages. From the Gaelic 
dialects I will here further cite the form ha, " he was,” 
which wants only the personal sign to be the same as the 
Latin hat, and, like the latter, ranks under the Sanscrit- 
Zend imperfect abitavat, havat. The Gaelic ba is, however, 

deficient in the other persons ; and in order to say ** I 

3 c 2 
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was,” for which, in Irish, bann might be expected, ba me 
is used, i. e. “ it was I.” 

627. The length of the class-vowel in the Latin 
third conjugation is surprising : as in leg-^-bam, for the 
third conjugation, is based, as has been remarked 
(§. 109 ^ 1.) on the Sanscrit first or sixth class, the short n 
of which it has corrupted to z, before r to e. Ag. Denary 
believes this length must be explained by the concretion 
of the class vowel with the augment.* It would, in fact, 
be very well, if, in this manner, the augment could be 
attributed to the Latin as the expression of the past. I 
cannot, however, so decidedly assent to this opinion, as I 
have before done,”^ partly as the Zend also, to which I 
then appealed as having occasionally preserved the aug- 
ment only under the protection of preceding prepositions, 
has since appeared to me in a different light (§. 518.). 
There arc, it cannot be denied, in the languages, unorganic 
or inflective lengthenings or diphthougii^ations of vowels, 
originally short; as, in Sanscrit, the class vowel just under 
discussion before m and v, if a vowel follows next, is 
lengthened {voJi-d-mu vah-d-vas, vah-d-ma-s) ; and as the 
Gothic does not admit a simple i and u before r and h, 
but prefixes to them, in this position, an n. The Latin 
lengthens the short final vowel of the base-words of the 
second declension (which corresponds to the Sanscrit a 
and Greek o) before the termination rum of the genitive 
plural lupd-rum), just as before bus in ambd^bus, dud-hus ; 
and it might be said that the auxiliary verb bam also 
felt the necessity of being supported by a long vowel, and 


* System of Latin sounds, p. 29. It being there stated that the 
coincidence of the Latin ham with the Sanscrit aAAaram had not as yet 
been noticed, I must remark tliat this liad been done in my Conjugational 
System, p. 97> 

t Berlin Jahrb. January 18.38. p. 18. 
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that, therefore, ley-e-bamt not hij-ft-ham, or ley-i-hum, is 
employed. 

528 . In the fourth conjug.*ition, the & of audUham corre- 
sponds to the final a of the Sanscrit character of the tenth 
class, aya, which a has been dropped in the present, with 
the exception of the first person singular and third person 
plural ; but in the conjunctive and in the future, which, 
accoi’ding to its origin, is likewise to be regarded as a 
conjunctive (audiam, audids, audios), has been retained in 
concretion with the mood exponent (see §. 505 .). As the 
Latin ^ frequently coincides with the Sanscrit diphthong e, 
( = a -f- i), and, the future tundSs, tundemus, tnndHhs, an- 
swers to the Sanscrit potential tud^,s, tuddma, tudUa (&om 
tvduis, &c.), so might also the 6 of tund-^-bam, aud-i^bam, 
be divided into the elements a + i : thus, tund^bnm might 
be explained from tund<nbam, where the a would be the 
class vowel, which in the present, as remarked above 
(§. 109 “. 1 .), has been weakened to i; so that, tund-i-s, 
tund-i~i, answers to the Sanscrit tud-a-si, tud-a-ti. The i 
contained in the ^ of tund-i-bam would then be regarded as 
the conjunctive vowel for uniting the auxiliary verb ; thus, 
tunddbam would be to be divided into tundn-i-bam. This 
view of the matter might appear tlie more satisfactory, as 
the Sanscrit also much favours the practice of uniting the 
verb substiintive in certain tenses with the principal verb, 
by means of an i, and, indeed, not only in roots ending in 
a consonant, where the i might be regarded as a means 
of facilitating the conjunction of opposite sounds, but also 
in roots which terminate in a vowel, and liave no need 
at all of any such means ; e.y. dhav-i-shydmi, “ I will 
move,” and adlidv-i-shanh “ I moved ” ; dhd-shydmi and 
adhdu-sham might be used, and would not be inconvenient 
to pronounce. 

529 . In favour of the opinion that the augment is con- 
tained in the 6 of audiebam, the obsolete futures of the 
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fourth conjugation in ^7x) might be adducetl (ex-petiibo, svilnh 
aperilMt, and others in Plautus), and the want of a preceding 
^ in these forms might be explained by the circumstance, 
that the future has no augment. But imperfects in ibam 
also occur, and thence it is clea'r, that both the i of -ilio, 
and that of -ibam, should be regarded as a contraction of 
ie, and that the difference between the future and imper- 
fect is only in this, that in the latter the full form (/!^) has 
prevailed, but in the former has been utterly lost. In 
the common dialect ibam, tbo from fo, answer to those 
obsolete imperfects and futures, only that here the i is 
radical. From the third person ])lural cunt (for iunt), and 
from the conjunctive (for iam), one would c^xpect an 

imperfect \$.b(im. 

530. Let us now consi<ler the tcmpoml augment, in 
which the Sanscrit agrees with the Greek, just as it does 
in the syllabic augment. It is an universal principle in 
Sanscrit, that when two vowels come together they melt 
into one. When, therefore, the augment stands before a 
root beginning with «, from the two short a a long 6. is 
formed, as in Greek, from e, by prefixing the augment for 
the most part, an is formed. In this manner, from the 
root of the verb substantive as, E2, arise ils, H2, 
whence, in the clearest accordance, the third person plural 
919*^ dnan, r\<Tav’, tlie second ^o-re; the first 

tbtma, rifxev, the latter for ^a-pev, as might be expected 
from the present etr/xev. In the dual, jjoror, answer 

admirably to ds~tam, As-tdm. The first per- 

son singular is, in Sanscrit, dHam, for which, in Greek, 
rjorav might be expected, to which we are also directed by 
the third person plural, which generally is the same as the 
first person singular (where, however, v stands for vr). The 
form nv has passed over a whole syllable, and is exceeded by 
the Latin eram (from emm, see §. 22.) in true preservation 
of the original form, as in general the Latin has, in the 
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vorb substantive, nowliere permitted itself to be robbed of 
the radical consonant, with the exception of the second 
person present, but, according to its usual inclination, has 
weakened the original s between two vowels to r. It is 
highly probable that h-am was originally 6rnm with the 
augment. The abandonment of the augment rests, there- 
fore, simply on the shortening of the initial vowel. 

531. In the second and third person singular the Sanscrit in- 
troduces between the root and the personal sign s and t an » as 
the conjunctive vowel ; hence dsis, usit. Without this auxiliary 
vowel these two persons would necessarily have lost their cha- 
racteristic, as two consonants are not admissible at the end of 
a word, as also in the Veda dialect, in the third person, there 
really exists a form wivds, with which tlie Doric agrees very 
well. But the Doric also, might, with Kruger (p. 234), be 
deduced from rjT, so that j would be the character of the third 
person, the original r of which, as it cannot stand at the end 
of a word, would liave been clianged into the cognate f, which 
is admissible for the termination. According to this })rinci- 
ple, I liave deduced neuters like reru^of, repof, from Terv^or, 
re par, as Trpof from upori — Sanscrit ^rati (see §. 152. end). 
If has arisen in a similar manner from this form 
would be the more remarkable, because it would then be a 
solitary example of tlie retention of tlie sign of the third per- 
son in secondary forms. Be this how it may, still the form 

is important for this reason, as it explains to us the com- 
mon form ^v, the external identity of wliich with the of 
the first person must appear surprising. In this person 
stands for (middle ^ptiv ) ; but in the third, lias the same . 
relation to the Doric ^y that rvnrofiev has to Tvirropest or that, 
in the dual, ripnerov, repirerov have to the Sanscrit tarpnthas, 
tarpatas (§. 97.) ; and I doubt not, also, that the v of ^v, “ he 
was,” is a corruption of y. 

“Remark. — In Sanscrit it is a rule, that roots in s, when 
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they belong, like as, to a class of conjugation ^hich, in the 
special tenses, interposes no middle syllable between the root 
and personal termination, changes the radical s in the thii*d 
person into t ; and at will in the second person also, where, 
nevertheless, the placing an s and its euphonic permutations 
is prevalent (see my smaller Sanscrit Grammar, §. 291 .): 
'^rnr sds, “ to ‘govern,” forms, in the third person, solely 
asdl; in the second Asds asAlt), or likewise awl/. As 

regards the third person asAl, I believe that it is better to 
regard its t as the character of the third person than as a 
permutation of the radical s. For why else should the t 
have been retained principally in the third jjerson, while 
the second person prefers the form asAs? At the period 
when the Sanscrit, like its sister languages, still admitted 
two consonants at the end of a word, the third person will 
have been osAs-t, and the second aiAi-s, as s before another 
s freely passes into t (see §. 517 . Rem.) : in the present 
state of the language, however, the last letter but one of 
u^s-t has been lost, and asuf^s has, at will, either in like 
manner dropped the last but one, which it has generally 
done — hence, usu(t)s — or the last, hence asdfis).” 

532 . With «n?fNr Ast-s, " thou wast,” Asi-t, " he 

was,” the forms Asas, Asat, may also have existed, as several 
other verbs of the same class, in the persons mentioned, as- 
sume at will a or i; as arAdis, arAdit, “ thou didst weep,” " he 
did weep”; or arAdas, arAdat, from rud (the Old High German 
riuzu, " I vreep,” pre-supposes the Gothic riuta, Latin rudo). 
1 believe that the forms in as, at, are the elder, and that the 
. forms in is, it, have found their way from the aorist (third 
formation), where the long i of abAdhis, abAdhit is to be ex- 
plained as a compensation for the sibilant which has been 
dropped, which, in the other persons, is united with the root 
by a short i {abAdh'-i-sham, abAdh-i-shva, abAdh-i-shma). The 
pre-supposed forms Asas, Asat, are confirmed by the Zend, 
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also, where, in the third person, the form ati/iat* 

occurs, with suppression of the augment (otherwise it 
would bo donhal) and the insertion of a nasal, according to 
§,66®. I am not able to quote the second person, but it 
admits of no doubt that it is anhd (with cha, “ and,” anhas- 
cha.) The originality of the conjunctive vowel a is con- 
firmed also by the Latin, which nevertheless lengthens the 
same unorganically (but again, through the influence of a 
final m and t, shortens it), and which extends that letter, 
also, to those persons in which the Sanscrit and Greek, 
and probably, also, the Zend, although wanting in the 
exiunples which could be desired, unite the terminations 
to the root direct. Compar< 


SINGULAR. 


SANSCRIT. 

GRREK* 

LATIN. 

Asnm, 

r}V, 

cram. 

Asts, 


erds. 

dsit (Zend unhui. As, * Veda ds). 


erut. 

DUA L. 



dsvn. 

m m • • 

• 99 

d-stam^ 

^CTTOVt 

• • 9 

dstdm. 

ijcrrrjv^ 

• 99 


* I cannot, with Bumouf (Ya<jna, Notes, p. CXIV.), explain this 
anhaty and its plural anhm^ as a conjunctive (Let) or as an aorist ; for a 
Lit always requires a long conjunctive vowel, and, in tlio third person 
plural, ann for Sn. And Bumouf actually introduces os Let the form 
donhat (Ya^na, p. CXVIII.), which is superior to anhat in tliat it retains 
the augment. But it need not surprise us, from what lias been remarked 
in §. 620., that ariluU and anht^n occur with a conjunctive signification. 
And Bumouf gives to the form niparayanta^ mentioned in §. 636. Rem., 
a conjunctive meaning, witliout recognising in it a formal conjunctive. 
The difference of the Zend anhat from the Sanscrit with regard to the 

conjunctive vowel, should surprise us the less, as the Zend not unfrcquently 
diflfers from the Sanscrit in more important points, as in the preservation 
of the nominative sign in bases ending with a consonant (4^, drtteSf see 
§. 138.). t See §. 618. 
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Asma, ^(<r)fiev, erdmun. 

Asia, f]<rTe, erAtis. 

Amn, rjtrav, erant. 

“ Remark. — ‘The analogy with hnm, b<\s, may have occa- 
sioned the lengthening unorganically of the conjunctive 
vowel in Latin, where the length of quantity appears as an 
unconscious result of contraction, since, as has been shewn 
above (see §. 365), 5am, b h, &c., corresponds to the Sanscrit n- 
bfiavam, a-bhams. After dropping the c, the two short vowels 
coalesced and melted down into a long one, in a similar man- 
ner to that in which, in the Latin first conjugation, the San- 
scrit character aya (of the tenth class), after rejecting the 
y has become d (§. 504.) ; and hence, amds, amutis, corre- 
sponds to the Sanscrit kdmayasi, “thou lovest,” kdmayafha, 
“ ye love.” The necessity of adjusting the forms emm, erds, 
&c., to those in bam, bda, and of placing throughout a long A, 
where the final consonant docs not exert its shortening influ- 
ence, must appear so much the greater, as in the future, 
also, eris, erit, erimus, eritis, stand in the fullest agreement 
w'ith bis, bit, bimus, bitis; and for the practical use of the 
language the diflerence of the two tenses rests on the diffe- 
rence of the vowel preceding the personal termination. A 
contrast so strong as that between the length of the gravest 
and the shortness of the lightest vowel makes its appearance, 
therefore, here very desirably. That the i of the future is 
not simply a conjunctive vowel, but an actual expression of 
the future, and that it answers to the Sanscrit ya of -yusi, 
-yati, &c. ; or, reversing the case, that the A of the imperfect 
is simply a vowel of conjunction, and has nothing to do with 
the expression of the relation of time, this can be felt no 
longer from the particular point of view of the Latin. 

533. In roots which begin with i, t, u, u, or ri, the 
Sanscrit augment <loes not follow the common rules of 
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sound, according to which a with * or i is contracted into 
^ ( = « + /,), and with m or w to o ( =-- a + a), and with ri 
(from ar) becomes ar, but for ^ ^ ^ di is employed ; for 'eft 6, 
^du; and for iST^ar, as from ichh, “to wish” (as 

substitute of ishi), comes dichham, “ I wished”; from nksh, 
“ to sprinkle,” comes duksham, “ I sprinkle.” It can- 
not be ascertained with certainty what the reason for this 
deviation from the common path is. Perhaps the higher 
augment of the vowel is to be ascribed to the importance of 
the augment for the modification of the relation of time, and 
to the endeavour to make the augment more perceptible to 
the car, in roots beginning with a vowel, than it would 
be if it were contracted with i, i’, to e, or with «, d, to d, 
thereby giving up its individuality. Perhaps, too, the pre- 
ponderating example of the roots of the first class, which re- 
quire Guna before simple radical consonants, lias operated 
upon the roots which possess no Guna, so that dichham and 
duksham would be* to be regarded as regular contractions of 
a-^chham, a-dksham, although jchh, as it belongs to the sixth 
class, and uksh to class one, on account of its length by posi- 
tion, admits of no other Guna. 

.'>34. In roots which begin with a, the augment and redupli- 
cation produce, in Sanscrit, an effect exactly the same as if to 
the root as (“ to be ”) a, was prefixed as the augment or 
the syllable of reduplication ; so in both cases from ct-os only 


-* As £ consists of a + 1 , and u of a + «, so the first element of these 
diphtliongs naturally melts down with a preceding a to d, and the product 
of tho whole is aiy du. In roots which begin with n, vre might regard 
the form dr, wliich arises through the augment, os x>rocceding originally not 
from rif but from the original ar, of which W is an abbreviation, as, also, 
the reduplication syllable of bibharmi has been developed not from 6Ari, 
which the grammarians assume as the I'oot, but fi-om the praxier root bhar 
(see Vocalismus, p. 168, &c.), by weakening the a to'f, while in the redu- 
plicated preterite this weakening ceases, and babhara or babhdra means “ I 
boro." 
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can arise, and is the first and third person of the perfect. 
In roots, however, w'hich beg^in with i or u the operations of 
the augfment and of reduplication are different ; for ish, “ to 
wish,” and usfi, “to burn” (Latin uro), form, through the aug- 
ment, Aish,* tiush, and, by reduplication, ish, Ash, as the regu- 
lar contraction of i-ish, u-ush. In the persons of the singular, 
liow^ever, with Guna, the i and u of the reduplication syllable 
before the vowel of the root, which is extended by Guna, 
passes into iy and uv ; hence, iy-^sha, “ I wished,” uv-Asha, “ I 
burned,” corresponding to the plural ishima, ushima, without 
Guna. 

535. In roots beginning with a vowel the tenses which 
have the augment or reduplication are placed, by the Greek, 
exactly on the same footing. The reduplication, however, 
cannot be so much disregarded, as to be overlooked where it 
is as evidently present as in the just-mentioned (§. 534.) 
Sanscrit ishima, Ashima ( == i~ishima, u-ushirna). When from 
an originally short t and v a long 7 and v arise, as in Ixe- 
reovv, iKcrevKa, v^pt^ov, v/3piq-/j.ai, I regal’d this, as I have 
already done elsewhere,f as the effect of the reduplication. 


* Aorist aiahiahatn ; the imperfect is formed from the substitute iehh. 
t Annals of Oriental Literature (London, 1820. p. 41). When, therefore, 
Kruger (Crit. Gramm. §. 09.) makes the temporal augment consist in this, 

tliat the vowel of the verb is doubled, this corresponds, in regard to ftcereovi/, 

*■/ 

v/Spiapaiy dtpiKeovy with the opinion expressed, L c. by me ; 

but M. Kruger’s explanation of the matter seems to me too general, 
in that, according to it, verbs beginning with a vowel never liad an aug- 
ment ; and that therefore, while the Sanscrit a«an, they were,” is com- 
pounded of a~€isan^ Le. of the augment and the root, the Greek ^<rav 
would indeed have been melted down from e-eirav, but the first e would not 
only be to the root a foreign clement accidentally agreeing with its initial 
sound, but the repetition or reduplication of the radical vowel. Then 
Tixrav^ in spite of its exact agreement with the Siuiscrit atrav would liavo to 
be regarded, not as one of the most remarkable transmissions from the pri- 
mitive period of the language, but the agreement would be mainly for- 
tuitous, as asan contained tlic augment, however, a syllable of redu- 
plication 
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and look upon tlje long vowel as proceeding from the repeti- 
tion of the short one, as, in the Sanscrit, ishima, Htshima. 
For why should an 7 or iJ arise out of e + < or v, when this 
contraction occurs now'here else, and besides When et is so 
favourite a diphthong in Greek, that even e + e, although of 
rare occurrence in the augment, is rather contracted to et 
than to rjt and the diphthong ev also accords well with that 
language ? As to o becoming u in the augmented tenses, 
one might, if required, recognise therein the augment, since 
e and o are originally one, and both are corruptions from a. 
Nevertheless, I prefer seeing in ^vojxa^ov the reduplication, 
rather than the augment, since we elsewhere find e + o 
always contracted to ov, not to o), although, in dialqpts, the cj 
occurs as a compensation for ov (Doric tw vojuca, rcay vo/xci)?). 

536. The middle, the imperfect of which is distinguished 
from the regular active only by the personal terminations, 
described in §§. 46S. &c., exhibits only in the third person 
singular and plural a resemblance between the Sanscrit, Zend, 
and Greek, which strikes the eye at the first glance: compare 
e^ep-e-ro, e^ep-o-vro, with the Sans, ahhar-a-ta, abhar-a-nta^ 
and the Zend bar-a-ta, bar-a-nta. In the second person singu- 
lar, forms like eJe/K-vv-co answer very well to the Zend, like 
hu-nu-sha, “thou didst praise” (§. 469.); while in the first con- 
jugation the agreement of the Greek and Zend is somewliat 
disturbed, in that the Zend, according to a universal law of 
sound, has changed the original termination sa after a pre- 
ceding a to ha (see §. 56^), and attached to it a nasal sound 
(»), but the Greek has contracted 6 - 0*0 to ov ; thus, etpepov from 
etp4p~e-<rot answering to the Zend bur-a^ha, for which, in 
Sanscrit, a-bhar-a-thds (see §. 469.). In the first person sin- 


plication. I should certainly, however, prefer recognising, in all Greek 
verbs beginning with a vowel, the reduplication alone rather than the 
augment alone ; and from the Greek point of view, without reference to 
the Sanscrit, this view would appear more correct. 
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gular ^nittihhnri from ubhar-n~i for abhar-n-mn (so**! §. 471.), 
appears very disadvaiitag^cously compared with 
lu the first person plural, e<pep-6-fieda answers, in respect to 
the personal termination, better to the Zend bar-d-maidfi6 
than to the Sanscrit abhnr-d-mahi, the ending of which, 
mnhi, is clearly abbreviated from mmlhi (see §. 472.). In 
the second person plural, efbep-e-erde* corresponds to the 
Sanscrit nbhar-a-dhvnm* and Zend bar~a~dhwhn :* in the 
dual, for the Greek eijiep-e-a-dov, etpep-e-adtjv (from eipep-e- 
TTov, e^ep-e-rnjv, sec §. 174.), stfiiid, in Sanscrit, abharMhdin, 
nhhar&ldm from ubhnr-a-dtdm, nbharn-d-tdm (according to 
the third class abibhr-dthdm, abibhr-dtdm), and this, accord- 
ing to th^ conjecture expressed above (§. 474.), from abhar- 
a-thdt/idm, abar-a-tdldm. 

“ Remark. — I can (j[Uote in Zend only the third person 
singular and plural, the latter instanced in nipdrayantn, 
which occurs in the Vend. S. p. 484 in the sense of a con- 
junctive present^ (nipdrayanta dpem, ‘ tramgredianlur 
nquam') which, according to what has been remarked at 
§. .520., need not surprise us. The third person singular 
can be copiously cited. I will here notice only the fre- 
quently recurring adeta, ‘ he spoke,’ 

pniti-adeta, * he answered,’ the n of which I do not regard 
as the augment, as in general the augment has almost dis- 
appeared in Zend (sec §. 518.), but as the phonetic prefix 
mentioned in §. 28. But how is the remaining re- 
lated to the Sanscrit? The root vneh is not used in 
the middle ; but if it were, it would, in the third person 


* From c^ep-^-rre, abhar-a-ddhvanij lAar-a-ddhwi’m ? see §. 474. 

t Compare ^mouf, Va^'no, p. 510. In Sanscrit the verb pdraydmi^ 
mid. pdraySy corresponds, which 1 do not derive witli the Indian gram- 
marians from the root ^ priy *‘to fulhl,” but regard os the denominutivu 
of pura, “ the farther shore tliis pdra, however, is best derived from 
para, “ the other." 
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singular of the imperfect, form avaktn, without the 
augment vnkta ; and hence, by changing va to a + (for 
a + 1 ^), the Zend 6cta might be deduced, with the 

regular contraction of the a + to d.* As, in Sanscrit, 
the root vaclu in many irregular forms, has laid aside a, 
and vocalized the ti to we might, also, for a-vaktn^ 


* On the value of as long 6 see §. 447- Note. 

t As regards my explanation of the u wliich takes the place of va in the 
root varh^ and many othcj’S, in certain forms devoid of Guna, Professor 
Hdfcr (Contributions to Etymology, p. 384), finds it remarkable that we 
so often overlook what is just at hand, and thinks that in the case under 
discussion the u is not to be deduced from the v of m, but that from va 
vu has been formed ; and of this, after rejecting the r, only the u has re- 
mained. In this, however, M. Hofer has, on his part, overlooked, that 
the derivation of ii from vu cannot be separated from the phenomena 
which run parallel thereto, according to which i proceeds from ya and ri 
from ra. It is impossible to deduce griiiyate^ capitur^* for (jrahyaU^ in 
such a manner that from ra rri can be derived, as from va vti, and thus 
pre-suppose for grihyatC a grrihyatcj and hence drop the r. But what is 
more natural than that the semi-vowels should at times reject the vowel 
w’hich accompanies them, as they themselves can become a vowel ? Is 
not the relation of the Old High German er, “ye,'* to the Gothic yus 
founded on this? and even that of the Gothic genitive i-zvara to the to be 
expected yu-zvara^ Or may not from yus be next foimed y»r, and 
hence ir by rejecting the y^ Con it be that the Gothic nominati\e thius^ 
the servant,'’ has arisen from the theme thiva^ not, wliich is the readiest 
way of deriving it, by the v becoming u after the a has been rejected, 
but by forming from thiva first thivu^ and then, by dropping tbo r, 
in the nominative thius, and in the accusative thiu ? I fully acknow- 
ledge M. Hofer’s valuable labours with regard to tlie Prakrit, but believe 
that, in the case before us, he has suffered himself to be misled by this in- 
teresting and instructive dialect. It is true that the Prakrit is more fre- 
quently founded on forms older than those which come before us in classic 
Sanscrit. I have shewn this, among other places, in the instrumental 
plural (§. 220.), where, however, as usual, the Prakrit, in spite of having 
an older form before it, has neveii;heless been guilty of admitting, at the 
same time, a strong corruption. This is the case with the Prakrit 
vacheftadi^ ** dicitur.'* I willingly concede to M. Hofer, that tliis form is 

based 
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suppose a form n-uktn (without the euphonic contraction), 
and hence, in Zend, deduce, accoixling to the common 
contraction, the form otia, to which octn tlien, according 
to §. 28., an n would be further prefixed ; so that in 
a6cla an augment would in reality lie concealed, 
without being contained in the initial a. This special 

case is here, however, of no great importance to us ; buit 
this alone is so, that ndeta, in its termination, is identical 
with the Sanscrit, and comes very near the Greek to of 
€<pep-e-TO, eBetK-vv-ro. To the latter answers the often re- 
curring hu-nH-ta, ‘he praised’ (compare Greek v-^jlvok;), with 
an unorganic lengthening of the w. From the latter may, 
with certainty, be derived the abovementioned second 
person hu-nu-sha, after the analogy of the aorist 
urtlrudhusha (see §. 469.). In the first person plural I 
have contrasted the form bar-a-maidM, which is not dis- 


tinguishable from the present, with the Greek e-^ep^o/xeda i 
for it is clear, from the abovementioned (§. 472.) potential 
JA 5C buidhydimaidM, that the secondary forms 
are not distinguished, in the first person plural, from the 
primary ones ; after dropping the augment, therefore, no 
difference from the present can exist. The form ftor-n- 
dhwhn of the second person plural follows from the im- 
perative quoted by Burnouf (Ya^na, Notes, p. XXXVIII.), 


as ^gQd <oyo AAA^ zayadhwem, ‘ live ye,’ and the precative 
dayadhwhn, ‘ may he give.’ 




based on some other older one than the present Sanscrit uchyatS, but I do 
not thence deduce a vwhyatC, but merely vachyati^ for which the Prakrit is 
not at all required. The Prakrit, like many other languages, has, in 
very many places, weakened an original « to m (see p. 863.) : why, then, 
should it not have occasionally done so after the «, which is homogeneous 
to the u, as the Zend, according to Bumouf’s conjecture, has sometimes, 
through the influence of a v, cliongcd a following a to o ? 

* In my opinion, this form (of which more hereafter) must be taken 
for a precative, not for an imperative. 
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ORIGIN OF Tills AUGMENT. 

537. I hold the augment to be identical in its origin with 
the a privative, and regard it, therefore, as the expression 
of the negation of the present. This opinion, wiiicli has 
been already brought forward in the “Annals of Oriental 
Literature,” has, since then, been supported by Ag. Benary* 
and Haiiiung (Greek Particles, II. IJO.), but opposed by 
Lassen. As, howev'er. Professor Lassen will allow of no ex- 
planation whatever of grammatical forms by annexation, 
and bestows no credit on the verb substantive, clearly as it 
manifests itself in many tenses of attributive verbs, treating 
it like the old “ everywhere” and “ nowhere,” I am not 
surprised that he sees, in the explanation of the augment just 
given, the culminating point of the agglutination system, and 
is astonished that the first ancestors of the human race, in- 
stead of saying “ I saw,” should be supposed to have said “ I 
see not.” This, however, they did not do, since, by the 
negative particle, they did not wish to remove the action 
itself, but only the present time of the same. The San- 
scrit, in general, uses its negative particles in certain com- 
pounds in a way which, at the first glance and without 
knowing the true object of the language, appears very ex- 
traordinary. Thus, vftama-s, “ the highest,” does not lose 
its signification by having the negative particle n pre- 
fixed to it (which, as in Greek before vow'els, receives the 
addition of a nasal) : an-uttamas, is not “ the not highest,” 
or “ the low,” but in like manner “ the liighest,” nay, 
even emphatically “ the highest,” or “ the highest of all.” 
And yet it cannot be denied that, in nnutlama-s, the par- 
ticle an has really its negative force, but anuttama-s is a 
possessive compound, and abala-s (from a and halo), “ not 
having strength,” means, therefore, “ weak ”; thus, anutia- 
ma-s si^ifies properly “ qui aUissimnnt non habei," and 


* Berlin Jahrb. July 1833, pp. 36, &c. 
3 i> 
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hence, “ quo nemo allior est."" It might he exi>ected, that 
every superlative or comparative would be used similarly, 
that also apunyatama-s or apunyatara-s would signify “ the 
purest”; but the language makes no further use of this 
capability ; it does not a second time repeat this jest, if 
we would so call it ; at least I am unacquainted with any 
other examples of this kind. But what comes much 
nearer this use of the augment, as a negative particle, 
than the just cited an of anutfoma, is this, that ^ka, one,” 
by the prefixing negative particles, just as little receives 
the meaning not one (oi55e/V), “ none,” as v^d-mu “ I 
know,” through the a of a-v^d-am, gets that of “ I know 
not.” . By the negative power of the augment, vMmi 
loses only a portion of its meaning, a secondary idea, that 
of present time, and thus ^ka-s, “ one,” by the prefix an 
or na (ftn^ka, nAiht), does not lose its existence or its per- 
sonality (for e.kn is properly a pronoun, see §. 308.), nor 
even the idea of unity, inasmuch as in 6, 7, 8, &c., the 
idea of " one ” is also contained, but only the limitation 
to unity, as it were the secondary idea, “ simply.” It 
would not be surprising if an^ka and ntVika expressed, in 
the dual, “ two,” or, in the plural, “ three,” or any other 
higher number, or also, “ a few,” “ some ”; but it signifies, 
such is the decision of the use of language, “ * It 

cannot, therefore, be matter pt astonishment, that av&dam, 
through its negative a, receives the signification “ I knew,” 

* When Vorlandcr, in his Treatise, wliich I -have just seen, entitled 
Basis of an organic acquaintance with the human soul,” p. ,317, says, 

** Negation of the present is not past,” he is in the right ; hut it may 
be said with equal right, negation of one is not plurality” (it might, 
in fact, be two, three, or nothing), and yet the idea ** many ” is clearly ex- 
pressed by the negation of unity, or limitation to unity ; and in defence of 
the language it may be said, that though the negation of present time is 
not past time, and that of unity not pluralityr still the ]>ast is redly 
a negation of the present, plurality a negation, an overleaping of unity; 
and hence both fdcas are adapted to* be expressed with the aid of 

negative 
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and not that of “ I shall know.” For the rest, also, the 
past, which is irrevocably lost, forms a far more decided 
contrast to the present, than the future does, to which we 
approach in the same degree the farther we depart from 
the past. And in form, too, the future is often no way 
distinguished from the present. 

538 . From the circumstance that the proper a privative, 
which clearly manifests a negative force, assumes, both in 
Sansrrrit and Greek, an euphonic n before a vowel initial 
sound, while the a of the augment, in both languages, is con- 
densed with the following vowel (§. 530 .), we cannot infer a 
diflerent origin for the two particles. Observe, that »vddu, 
“ sweet,” as feminine, forms, in the instrumental, »vAdv-d, 
while in the masculine and neuter it avoids the hiatus, 
not by changing u into v, but by the insertion of an 
euphonic n (compare §. 159 .). And the augment and the 
common a privative are distinguished in the same way, 
since they both apply different means to avoid the hiatus. 


negative particles. Vice versa, in certain cases negation can also be 
pressed by an expression for the past : 

“ Jiesen, JBesen, 

Seiti's gewesen ! ” 

where gewesen means the same as no more.” Lianguage never expresses 
any thing perfectly, but eveiywhere only brings tbiward the most con- 
spicuous mark, or that which appeai-s so. To discover 4his mark is 
the business of etymology. A “tooth-haver” is not an “elephant,” a 
“hair-haver” does not folly express a “lion”;’ and yet the Sanscrit calls 
the elephant dantin, the lion kSsin. If, then, a tooth, danta, is derived 
from ad, “to eat” (dropping the a), or from rfaiw', “ to bite” (dropping 
the sibilant), we may again say, “ an cater or biter is not exclusively a 
tooth (it might also be a dog or a mouth);” and thus the language revolves 
in a circle of incomplete expressions, and denotes things imperfectly, by 
any quality whatever which is ifielf imperfectly pointed out. It is, how- 
evOT, certain that the most prominent quality of the past is what may be 
termed the “ non-present,” by which the former is denoted more correctly . 
than the elephant is expressed by “ tooth-haver.” ' 

51 r. o 
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The division may have arisen at a j>eriod when, thongli 
early (so early, in fact, as when the Greek and Sanscrit 
were one), the augment was no longer conscious of its 
negative power, and was no more than the exponent of 
past time ; hut the reason why was forgotten, as, in 
general, the portions of words which express grammatical 
relations then first become grammatical forms, when the 
reason of their becoming so is no longer felt, and the s, 
w'hich expresses the nominative, would pass as the ex- 
ponent of a certain case relation only when the perception 
of its identity with the pronominal base sn was extinguished. 

539. From the Latin privative prefix in, and our Ger- 
man iin, I should not infci’ — ev'cn if, as is highly probable, 
they are connected with the a privative — that the nasal 
originally belonged to the word ; for here thr<;e witnesses 
— three languages in fact — which, in most respects, exceed 
the Latin and German in the true preservation of their 
original state, speak in favour of the common ojunion, 
that the nasal, in the negative particle under discussion, in 
Sanscrit, Zend, and Greek, is not a radical. It cannot, 
however, surprise us, if a sound, which is very often intro- 
duced for the sake of euphony, has remained fixed in one 
or more of the cognate dial<*cts, since the language has, 
by degrees, l>ecome so accustomed to it that it can no 
longer dispense with it. We may observe, moreover, as re- 
gards tho^German languages, the great disposition of these 
languages, even without euphonic occasion, to intrcxluce an 
unorganic «, whereby so many words have been trans- 
planted from the vowel declension into one terminating 
with a consonant, viz. into that in n, or, as Grimm terms 
it, into the weak declension ; and the Sanscrit vitlhnvd, 

“ widow,” Latin vidua, Sclavonic vdova (at once theme 
and nominative*), in Gothic is in the theme viduvthi 
(genitive viduvdn-ft), whence is formed, in the nominative, 
according to §. 140., by rejecting-the n, vidnv/i. If an was. 
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in Sanscrit, the original form of the prefix under discus- 
sion, its n would still be dropped, not only before conso- 
nants, but also before vowels; for it is a general rule in 
Sanscrit, that words in n drop this sound in the beginning 
of composites ; hence, rAjon, “ king,” forms, with putra, 
rAja-ptdrn, “ king’s son,” and, with inflra, “ prince,” rd- 
Jhidra, “ prince of kings,” since the a of rdjnn, after drop- 
ping the n, is contracted with a following i to ^ (== a + i). 
The inseparable prefixes, however, in respect to the laws 
of sound, follow the same principles as the words which 
occur also in an isolated state. If an, thcrefoi*e, w’ere the 
original form of the above negative particle, and of the 
augment identical w’ith it, then the two would have become 
separated in the course of time, for this reason, that the 
latter, following strictly the universal fundamental law, 
would have rejected its n before vowels as before conso- 
nants ; the fonner only before consonants. 

.'>40. In §. 317. wc have deduced the Sanscrit negative 
particles a and na from the demonstrative bases of the same 
sound, since the latter, when taken in the sense of “that,” 
are very well adapted for the putting off of a thing or quality 
or the removing it to a distance. If an were the original 
form of the a privative and of the augment, then the demon- 
strative base w*! ana, whence the Lithuanian anas or ans, 
and the Sclavonic on, “ that,” would aid in its explanation. The 
identity of the augment with the privative a might, however, 
be also explained, which, indeed, in essentials would be the 
some, by assuming that the language, in prefixing an a to 
the verbs, did not intend the a negative, nor to deny the 
presence of the action, but, under the a, meant the actual pro- 
noun in the sense of “ that,” and thereby wished to transfer 
the action to the other side, to the distant time already past ; 
and that it therefore only once more repeated the same course 
of ideas as it followed in the creation of negative expres- 
sions. According to this explanation, the augment and the a 
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privative would rather stand in a fraternal relation than in 
that of offspring and progenitor. The way to both would 
lead directly from the pronoun, while in the first method of 
explanation we arrive, from the demonstrative of distance, 
first to the negation, and thence to the expression of past 
time, as contrary to present. According to the last exposi- 
tion, the designation of the past through the augment would 
be in principle identical with that in which, through the 
isolated particle ^ sma, the present receives a past significa- 
tion. I hold, that is to say, this sma for a pronoun of the 
third person, which occurs declined only in certain cases in 
composition with other pronouns of the third person (§§. 165. 
&c.), and in the plural of the two first persons, whei’e asm^ 
means (in the VMa dialect) properly “land she” (“this, 
that woman”), yu-shmA, “thou and she” (§.333.).* As an 
expression of past time, sma, which also often occurs without 
a perceptible meaniiig, must be taken in the sense of “ that 
person,” “ that side,” “ there,” as W. von Humboldt regards 
the Tagalish and Tongian expi’ession for past time na, which 
I have compared with the Sansci’it demonstrative base 
na, and thus indirectly with the negative particle na ; t where 
I will further remark that I have endeavoured to carry ba(‘k 
the expression for the future also, in Tongian and Madagas- 
carian, to demonstrative bases ; viz, the Tongian te to the 
Sanscrit base if la (which the languages of New Zealand and 
Tahiti use in the form te as article), and the Madagascar 
ho to the base sa (§. 345.), which appears in the Tongian 
he, as in the Greek 6, as the article.! 

■* To the derivation of sma, given at p. 464, Rem. t» it may bo further 
added, that it may also he identified with the pronominal base sva (sec 
§. 341 .), eitlier by considering its m as a liardened form of v (comp. p. 1 14), 
or vice rersd tiie v oS sea a weakening of the m of sma. 

t See my Treatise “On the Connection of the Malay- Polynesian Lan- 
guages with the Indo-European,” pp. 100, &c. 

% L. c. pp. 101, 104. 
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541. No one would consider the circumstance that* in 
Greek, the augment appears in the form e, but the ne- 
gative particle in the form a, which is identical with the 
Sanscrit, as a valid objection against the original identity 
or relationship of the two particles ; for it is extremely 
common in Greek for one and the same a to maintain 
itself in one place, and be corrupted in another to e; as 
Teresa and rerv^e both lead to the Sanscrit futdpa, which 
stands both in the first and in the third person, as the true 
personal termination has been lost, and only the conjunc- 
tive vowel has remained ; which in Greek, except in the 
third person singular, appears everywhere else as a. It is, 
however, certain, that, from the point of view of the Greek, 
we should hardly have supposed the augment and the a 
privative to be related, as the spiritual points of contact of 
the two prefixes lie much too concealed. Buttmann derives 
the augment from the reduplication, so that ervirrov would 
be an abbreviation of rervTrrov. To this, however, the San- 
scrit opposes the most forcible objection, in that it contrasts 
with the imperfect erinrrov its atdpam, but with tlie really 
reduplicated rerv^a its tuMpa. The Sanscrit augmented 
tenses have not the smallest connection with the reduplicated 
perfect, which, in the repeated syllable, always receives the 
radical vowel (shortened, if long), while the augment pays no 
regard to the root, and always uses a. If i were the vowel 
of the augment, then in the want of a more satisfactory ex- 
planation, we might recognise in it a syllable of reduplica- 
tion, because the syllables of reduplication have a tendency 
to weakening, to a lightening of their weight ; and i, as the 
lightest vowel, is adapted to supply the place of the heaviest 
a, and does, also, actually represent this, as well as its long 
vowel, in the reduplication-syllable of desideratives,* and, 

* Hence pip&9, “to wish to drink," for papde or papds^ from pds 
pipatishf “to wish to cleave," for papatiah, from pats so, also, bUbkarmi^ 

“ I carry," 
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ill a certain case, supplies the place of the vowel ii too, which 
is of middling weight, viz. where, in the second aorist in 
verbs beginning with a vowel, the whole root is twice given ; 
e. g. duninam for duniinam, from itn, “ to di- 

minish.” I cannot, however, see the slightest probability in 
Pott's opinion (Ktym. Forsch. II. 73.), that the a of the aug- 
ment may be regarded as a vowel absolutely, and as the re- 
jiresentative of all vowels, and thus as a variety of the redu- 
plication. Tliis explanation would be Iiighly suitable for 
such verbs as have weakened a radical a to tt or i, and of 
which it might be said, that their augment descends from the 
time when their radical vowel was not .as yet u or i but a. 
But if, at all hazards, tlie Sanscrit augment should be consi- 
dered to be the reduplication, I should prefer saying that a 
radical }, 1, a, u has,receivcd Guna in the syllable of repeti- 
tion, but the Guna vowel alone has remained; and tlius 
av^clom for (^vihlam ( = aivaidfwi), this from vr vt^dam ; abddham 
for dbddham ( == aubmidhnm), and this from bi/bddham. 

“ Remark. — According to a conjecture expressed by Hdfor 
(Contributions, p. .388), the augment would be a preposition 
expressing ‘ with,’ and so far identical with our ge of parti- 
ciples like gesngf, gemachf, as the German preposition, which, 
in Gothic, sounds ga and signifies ‘ with,’ is, according to 
Grimm’s liypothesis, connected with the Sanscrit ;(r sa, ifn 
snm (Greek ervv, Latin cam). Of the two forms ^ sa, satHf 
the latter occurs only in combination with verbs, the former 
only w'ith substantives.* In order, therefore, to arrive from 
sam to the augment r/, we must assume that, from the earliest 

“ I carry/’ for habharmi^ from hhar ; tishihumt^ “ I stand,” for 

tnshtami, see §. 508. ; in Greek, for SoSw/ii (Sanscrit dnddmi) ; and 

Olliers. 

* This seems to require qualification. Sa?n is found constantly in 
combination with substantives, as in &c. In 

some cases the form may he considered os derived through a compound 
verb, but not in nil, as in the instance of samanta. — H. H. W. 
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period, tliat of the identity of the Sanscrit and Greek, the 
said preposition, where used to express time, has laid aside 
its initial and terminating sound, like its body, and only 
preserved the soul, that is, the vowel ; while, in the common 
combination with verbs the .v and m of sam has lived as long 
as the language itself, and while, in German, we make no 
formal distinction between the ge which, merely by an error, 
attaches itself to our passive particles, and that which accom- 
panies the whole verbs and its derivatives, as in gehrirru, Ge- 
burt, gen lessen, Genuss. If, for the explanation of the aug- 
ment, so trifling a similarity of form is satisfactory, as that 
between a and sam, then other inseparable prepositions pre- 
sent themselves which have equal or greater claim to be 
identified with the expression of past time; for instance, 
^rqr aiHt, “ from,” “ away,” and ava, “ from,” “ down,” 
“ off”; fdl, “ over ” (alikram, “ to go over,” also “ to 
pass,” “to elapse,” used of time). We might also refer to 
the particle w smn, mentioned above, which gives past 
meaning to the present, and assume the rejection of its dou- 
ble consonant. It is certain, however, that that explanation 
is most to the purpose, by which the {)ast prefix has suffered 
either no loss at all, or, if an is assumed to be the original 
form of the negative particle, only such as, according to 
wliat lias been remarked above (§. 539 .), takes place regu- 
larly at the beginning of compounds. It is also certain that 
the past stands much nearer to the idea of negation than to 
that of combination, partly as the augmented preterites in 
Greek stand so far in contrast to the perfect, as their original 
destination is, to point to past time and not to express the 
completion of an action. We will not here decide how far, 
in Gothic and Old High German, an especial preference for 
the use of the particle ga, ge, is to be ascribed to the prete- 
rite ; but F. Grimm, who was the first to refer this circum- 
stance to the language (II. 843 , 844 ), adds to the examples 
given this remark ; ‘ A number of passages in Gkithic, Old 
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High German, and Middle High German, will exhibit it (the 
preposition under discussion) as well before the present ns 
wanting before the preterite, even where the action might 
be taken as perfect. I maintain only a remarkable predi- 
lection of the particle for the preterite, and for the rest I 
believe that, for the oldest state of the language, as in New 
High German, the ge became inde}>endent of temporal dilfe- 
rences. It had tlien still its more subtle meaning, whitjh 
could not be separated from any tense.’ This observation 
says little in favour of Hofer’s opinion, according to which, 
so early as the period of lingual identity, we should recog- 
nise in the expression of the past the preposition sam^ which, 
is hypothetically akin to our preposition ge. Here we have 
to remark, also, that thougli, in Gothic and Old High German, 
a predominant inclination for the use of the preposition ga, 
ge, must be ascribed to the preterite, it never possessed per 
se the power of expressing past time alone ; for in gavasidu, ‘ he 
dressed,’ gavasidfsdun, ‘ they dressed’ (made to dress), the re- 
lation of time is expressed in the appended auxiliuiy verb, 
and the preposition ga, if not here, as I think it is, entirely 
without meaning, and a mechanical accompaniment or prop 
of the root, which, through constant use, has become insepa- 
rable, can only at most give an emphasis to the idea of the 
verb. At all events, in gavasida the signification which the 
preposition originally had, and which, however, in verbal 
combinations appears but seldom (as in ga-gri-man, ‘ to come 
together’), can no longer be thought of.” 

THK AORIST. 

542 . The second Sanscrit augmented-preterite, which, on 
account of its seven different formations, 1 term the multi- 
form, corresponds in form to the Greek aorist, in such wise, 
that four formations coincide more or less exactly with the 
first aorist, and three with the second. The forms which 
coincide with the first aorist all add s to the root, either 
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directly, or by means of a conjunctive vowel i. I recognise 
in this s, which, under certain conditions, becomes ^ sh (see 
§.21. and Sanscrit Grammar, §. 101“.), the verb substantive) 
with the imperfect of which the first formation agrees quite 
exactly, only that the d of ilsam, &c., is lost, and in the third 
person plural the termination m* stands for an, thus sus for 
tlsan. The loss of the d need not surprise us, for in it tlie aug^ 
ment is contained, which, in the compound tense under dis- 
cussion, is prefixed to the root of the principal verb: the 
short a which remains after stripping off the augment niight 
be dropped on account of the incumbrance caused by com- 
position, so much the easier, as in the present, also, in its 
isolated state before the heavy terminations of the dual and 
plural, it is suppressed (see p. 670). Thus the sma of akshuip^ 
sma, “ we did cast,” is distinguished from smas, ” we are,” 
only by the weakened termination of the secondary forms 
belonging to the aorist. In the third person plural, when ms 
stands for an, this happens because us passes for a lighter ter- 
mination than an ; and hence, in the imperfect also, in the 
roots encumbered with reduplication, regularly takes the place 
of an; hence, abibhr-us, “they bore,” for abibhr-an; and, ac- 
cording to the same principle, aksfidip-sus for akshdip-san, on 
account of the encumbering of the root of the verb substan- 
tive by the preceding attributive root. 

643. Before the personal terminations beginning with-t, 
th, and dh, roots which end with a consonant other than 
n, reject the s of the verb substantive in order to avoid the 
harsh combination of three consonants; hence, akshdip-ta, 
“ ye did cast,” for akshdip-sta, as in Greek, from a similar 
euphonic reason, the roots terminating with a consonant ab- 
breviate, in the perfect passive, the terminations adov, ade, to 
Bov, Be', TeTv^Be, TcrocxBe, for tStv^xtBc', Tera^Bei and in 
Sanscrit, from a similar reason, the root sthd, ** to stand,” 
loses its sibilant, if it would come directly in contact witli 
the preposition ut ; hence ut-fhita, " up-stood,” for vi-sthUa, 
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544. For a view of the middle voice, we here give the 
imperfect middle of the verb substantive, which is scarcely 
to be found in isolated use — 


RINGULAll. 

dsi, 

Asthds, 

dsfn. 


niAr.. 

duvnhi, 

dsdthnm, 

dsdtdm. 


pi.i'KAr.. 

dsnuilii. 

d(hlln:(im or ddlirain. 
dsala. 


545 . As an example of the aorist foi’mation under dis- 
cussion, we select, for roots terminating with a vowel, 
m\ “ to lead and, for roots ending w'ith a consonant, 
kshij), “ to cast.” The radical vowel receives, in the 
former, in the active, Vriddhi ; in the middle, only Guna, 
on account of the personal terminations being, on the 
average, heavier ; in the latter, in the active, in like 
manner, Vriddhi ; in the middle, no increase at all. 

ACTIVK. 

SINGCLAR. DI'AI.. PLURATi. 

andishanunksfidipsain, (indhhva, nlcslidipsvn, andinhmu, uhshdipsma. 
andishis, akshdipsts, (iiidislitnm, akshdipfam, andishtji, akshdip/a} 
midinhit, nkfihdipsit, avdhlifdin, okshdiptdm, andisliiis, akshdipsus. 

Ai 11)1)1.1-:. 

ar^shi^ akshipai, anhhvdlti, (/ksktps'vnht, <(tihlimnlii, nkslnpsmnhi. 
anishlhds,aksliipf/id.s-,^ anhhdthdm,aksh}pHdtlidiii,um(h1hvam^'^akshi}Hlhvam. 
cinhhta, aksJdptn, aneshdldin, akshipsdldm, an^nhata* aksliipsata* 

> Regarding the loss of the « see §. 643* ® Sh for s, see §. 21. 

* Or anidhvam, also aricdhvam, for s before the dh of the personal termi- 
nations cither passes intp d, or is rejected ; and for dhmm, in this and the 
third formation, dhcam also may be used, probably from the earlier ddvam, 
for shdvam. ' Regarding the loss of the n, which belongs to the 

I>cr8onal termination, sec §. 4A0. 

546. The similarity of the middle akshipsi to Latin per- 
fects like srripsi is very surprising ; for only the aiig- 
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ment is wanting to complete a perfect countertype of the 
Sanscrit form. The third person scripsit answers better 
to the active form akshdipsit, which, without Vriddhi, 
would sound akshipsil : the Latin vex (wc-s/V) answers to 
the Sanscrit avdkshit of the same import ; and 

again, j;rai corresponds to the middle nvakshi. The two 
languages have, from a regard to euphony, changed their 
h before the s of the verb substantive into the gutturjil 
tenuis, and k requires, in Sanscrit, sh for ^ s (see p. 21). 
The comparison of vexi with nvakshi may appear the 
better substantiated, as the second person also vexisti can 
be traced back to a middle termination ; viz. to thds of 
akship-thds (for akshipslhds) ; so that the final s would liave 
been dropped, and d have been weakened to /. I now 
prefer this explanation to that according to which I have 
formerly identified the tei*mination sfi with the Sanscrit 
perfect termination thn ; and in general I consider the 
Latin j>erfcct, which, according to its meaning, might just 
as well have been called aorist, entirely independent of 
the Greek and Sanscrit perfect, in order that, in all its 
forms, I may refer it to the aorist. In this no great 
obstacles stand in our way ; for while perfects in si, at 
the first glance, shew themselves to be aorists, although not 
so readily by comparison with the Greek as with the 
Sanscrit, even cucurri, momordi, cerini, and similar forms, 
in spite of their I’eduplication, do not oppugn the theory 
of the aorist formation, and very w'ell admit of being 
placed beside forms like ax'hucharam, middle achuchnrA (from 
achdehurdi), from chur, “ to steal,” and Grecian forms, as 
€ite<f>paSov, e-ne^vov, of which more hereafter. They would, 
therefore, like the imperfect and the aorists, as scripsi, 
vexi, mansi, have merely lost the augment, and have thus 
been associated with the Sanscrit and Greek perfect. 

547. Perfects like sedhi, vidi, Ugi, fCuji, fddX, exclusive of 
the lengthening of their vowel, might be compared with 
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Sanscrit aorists like cUipam, middle alip6 (from 

alipa'i), and Greek as e^irov. On account of the length- 
ening of the vowel, however, this comparison appears 
inadmissible ; and I believe that, in their origin, they 
agree with forms like svripsi, vaciy or with such as cucurri, 
tufudi. In the first case, the lengthening of the vowel 
must pass as compensation for the .v of the verb substan- 
tive, which has been dropjHul, on the same principle as 
that on which divisi, from €Hvidsi, on account of the loss 
of the d, has lengthened its short radical vowel, or as in 
Greek, forms like /aeA-Of, lOTdj, StBovg, Scikvvs, irouj-, Ttdet^, 
in compensation for the loss of a consonant, hav-e re- 
ceived an indemnification in preceding vowel. ' Still closer 
lies the comparison with aorists like e^rjva, ev- 

(fipava, e<rret\at efxetva. It is certain that the liquids, 
also, must, in the aorist, have originally admitted the com- 
bination with cr, and that forms like etpavaa (as in Sanscrit, 
nrnansi, in Latin, mansi), e\ffa\<Ta, e(rre\a"a, have existed, and 
that in these aorists the length of the vowel is in conse- 
quence of the suppression of the «t. But if Latin perfects 
like li'gi, fugi, according to their origin, should fall to the 
Sanscrit seventh aorist formation {acliufhvrnm, niisilam, 
or asisilam from lil), they then contain a concealed redupli- 
cation, as, according to Grimm, do our preterites, as hi^s. 
Old High Gorman hiaz, ( = Gothic hnihnit), and Uffi, sedbi, 
fuf/i, fddi, If-eijU scn-fd}iy fu~vgi, ff>-odh for Icletji, scncahi, &c., 
with supi>ression of the consonant of the second syllable, 
by which that of the first loses the appearance of a con- 
sonant affixed by reduplication, as is the case in the Greek 
ytvopat from yiyvopou (for yt-yev-o-pat), where, after re- 
moving the y of the base syllable, the syllable ytv receives 
the appearance of a radical syllable, while in fact only the v 
represents the root.* 

* A Bfimry, also (System of Homfln l^unds, pp. 41, &c.), explains 

forms 
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548. I must decidedly pronounce forms like c^pi, fritji, 
f?.ci, to be reduplicated, and I have already done this, 
when I recognised in them true perfects.* As perfects, 
they would be analogous to Sanscrit forms like 
tepima, “ we atoned,” of which hereafter. As aorists, 
they have an^iam, “ I was ruined,” for their proto- 

type, which I deduce from mumisam, by dropping the n 
of the second syllable ; and I refer it to the seventh aorist 
formation, while the Indian gmmmarians regard it as an 
anomaly of the sixth. Therefore, like anesam from 

nnn(n)isnm, I regard cSpi as a contraction of cacijiu as the 
Latin e as a colliquidation of e + i frequently answers to 
the Sanscrit e ; e.g. in Mvir, corresponding to the Sanscrit 
d^.var (dAvri). With regard to the second syllable of the 
pi*e-supposed forms like cdcipi, fafici, we may compare such 
perfects as eecini, tetigi, which in like manner, on account 
of the root being loaded with the reduplication, have 
weakened the radical a to i. The forms c^pU f^ci, &c., 
must, however, have arisen at a period where the law had 
not as yet been prescribed to the syllables of reduplication 
of replacing the heaviest vowel a by c, but when as yet 
the weakening of the radical vowel in the syllable of the base 
was sufficient. But if the previous existence of forms 
like cncipit fofiv.i, is not admitted, and cecipi, fefid, are 
made to precede the present c^pU f^ci, we must then 


forms like f6di,fudi, from reduplication, but assumes the dropping of the 
syllabic of reduplication and the lengthening of the radical syllable in 
compensation for its loss, against which I have expressed my opinion in 
the Berlin Jahrb. (Jan. 1838, p. 10); since this explanation, unlike the 
re-active ciFcct of a suppression, by compensation in the preceding sylla> 
ble, has no other analogous case to corroborate it. 

* In my Review of Bcnaiy’s System of Roman Sounds ( Berlin Jahrb. 
1. c. p. 10). Since then, Pott, also, in his Review of the same book (in the 
Hall. Jahrb.) has mentioned this case, but declared himself, without suffi- 
cient grounds in my opinion, against my view of the matter. 
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deduce c^pi from ceipU f^ci from feici, in such wise that 
the first vowel absorbs the second, and thereby becomes 
long, just as I have already, in my System of Conjugation, 
deduced conjunctives like leijds, leg^mus, from leyais, 
legdimiis. The form ^yi has this advantage over other 
perfects of the kind, that it has not lost a consonant 
between the two elements of which its e is composed, i.e. 
between the syllable of rc])etition and that of the base : it 
is the eontmction of a-iyi or e-iyU and therefore, togetli<*r 
with Mi, if the latter are likewise regarded as redu- 
plicated forms (from e-edi, e-etnt), deserves particular notice. 
As we ascribe an aoristic origin to the Latin perfects, we 
might also sec in ^yi. Mi, emi, a remnant of the augment. 

549. I return to the second person singular in sli. If 
in ti, of serpslsti, t'fxififi, cucurristi, v^.pisH, we recognise the 
Sanscrit medial termination, thds, and in the whole an 
aorist, then serpsisti does not answer so exactly to akskip- 
for akshipstds as to the fourth aorist formation, which, 
indeed, is not used in the middle, and in roots ending witli 
a consonant, not in the active also, but whicli originally 
can scarcely liave had so confined a use as in the pi’e- 
sent state of the language ; and, together with the active 
aydsishnm (from yd, “ to go ”), we might expect the previous 
existence of a middle, whence the second person would be 
ayd-sishthda, in which forms like serpsisti are, as it were, 
reflected. The Sanscrit srip (from sarp), would, ac- 
cording to this formation, if it were used in the middle, pro- 
duce nsrip-sishthdjs. We may notice, also, with regard to 
the s which precedes the t in the forms serpsisti, serpsistis, 
which, in §. 454., lias lieen explained as an euphonic addi- 
tion, that the Sanscrit precativc, which in the middle like- 
wise unites the s of the verb substantive with the root 
(either directly, or through a conjunctive vowel i), pre- 
fixes another s, which is, jicrhaps, merely euphonic, to the 
personal terminations beginning w'ith t or Ih, which s. 
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through the influence of the preceding becomes hIi. The 
second person singular of the root arip, if it were used in 
the middle, would be sripsishthds, to which the Latin 
serpsisfi approaches closely, where, however, it is to be 
obseiwed, that the i of the Latin serp-s-i-sti is only a con- 
junctive vowel, while the { of sripsishthds expresses 

the relation of mood. The third person singular is 
srpsish/a, the second and third person dual, sripsii/dsthdm, 
srl p^ydstdm ; but the second sibilant does not extend 
farther; e.y. the first person plural is no more sripsish- 
main, tlian, in Latin, serpsismus, but sripsimuhi, like serj>~ 
simus. Yet the Sanscrit readily admits the combination 
slim; for it uses, ac(!ording to the third aorist formation, 
nljodliishma, “ we knew,” middle, nbodhlshmalti. 

550. In support of the opinion, that, in the second 
person singular of the Latin aorists, which are called 
perfects, a middle termination is contained, which, however, 
has lost sight of this origin, and passes as a common 
active, I will call attention to the fact, that even in Greek, 
in spite of its possessing a perfect middle voice, an original 
middle form has, in a particular case, taken its position in 
the active voice ; for, in the tliird person plural imperfect, 
rep-novTbiv corrcsjwnds almost as exactly as possible to 
the Sanscrit middle tarparddm. In languages in which 
the middle, as a voice, is wanting, individual formal rem- 
nants of that voice can have been only maintained, where 
they fill up the place of any hiatus, which has arisen in 
the active, or sttmd beside an active termination, which 
has been likewise retained, bearing the same meaning as 
it does, and being, as it were, a variation of it ; as in Irish, 
in the first person plural, together with the form mar 
= Sanscrit mas, Latin mm, Greek pei), a maoid exists, 
which at will assumes its place, and which I have already 

elsewhere com|nred with the Zend maidM, and Greek 

3 K 
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fieda, for which the Sanscrit gives maM, ns an abhreviation 
of madh& (§. 472.). 

551, As regards tlie Latin first person singular in si, 
in spite of the striking resemblance of forms like avakshi, 
arnansf, the coincidence may so far be said to be acci- 
dentsil, as their i may be explained as a weakening of n, 
so that the termination si of Latin perftxjts would corre- 
spond to the Greek <ra of e\v-tra, eTim-a-a. I am really of 
opinion, that the Latin forms in si do not eorrcsj)ond to 
the Sanscrit first aorist formation, but, at least for tbe 
majority of persons, to the second, wbicb, like the Grecian 
first aorist, inserts an a between the s of the verb sub- 
stantive and the personal terminations. This a is treated 
nearly as, in the special tenses, tbe n of the first and sixth 
class (see §. 109**. 1.), viz. huigthened, in the first person 
dual and plural, before vd and ma. As, then, the a of vtih- 
a-si, vah-a-ii, vah-a-tha, appears in the Latin v>cli-i-s, re/i~i~f, 
vph-i~tis, as i, in like manner the d of vah-d-ums appears 
as i in veh-i-nius ; so that we soon arrive at tlie conjecture 
that the i of dic-si-sti, dic-si-t, dic-si-miis, dic-si-slis, is a 
weakening of o, and that therefore si corresponds to the 
Greek aa, the Sanscrit sa, sd (euphonic s/ta, sfui) ; thus, die- 
si-mus = e^eiK-aa-fiev, udik-shd-mu ; dic-si-s(is= uBctK-aa*~ e, 
adik~shn-ta. The connection, therefore, betwetm vcc-si-t 
and the Sanscrit avdk-sM^t wouhl not b<; so close, as 1 
before assumed, and for avdk-sUi-t we should have to 
imagine a form of the second formation — thus nvak-sha-l— 
in order to compare with it vrc-si-l, as dic-si-t actually 
answers to udik-sha-t (Greek cSetK-ae from edetK-cra-r, com- 
pare hdetK-<ra~To). In the second person, dii>si-sti answers 
to the Sanscrit middle mlik-sha-thds, thou shevrest,” if 
tlie s, which precedes the 1, is only of a euphonic nature, 
and introduced by the inclination of the t to &. preceding s. 

552. But even if the Latin perfect forms in si arc 
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allotted to the Sanscrit second and Greek first aorist for- 
ma'tion, still it remains moet highly probable that the 
first person singular belongs to the middle voice ; for the 
vowel a of the aorist formation under discussion is I'ejccted 
in Sanscrit before the termination i of the first person 
middle ; and while, according to the analogy of the imper- 
fect, adiksM (^ — ndlk-sha-i) might be expected, instead of 
it is found adik-shi in most exact accordance with the 
Jjatiu d’tc-si. From the active form adikaham it is a dif- 
ficult step to the Latin dixi ; for although, in Greek, a 
final m is sometimes entirely lost, ami, for example, eSci^a 
corresponds to the Sanscrit adikxhnm, and, in the accusative 
singular of bases ending with a consonant, a answers to 
the Sanscrit am (itoBa, padam, pedem) ; yet, in Latin, the 
final m of the Sanscrit has, in similar cases, always been 
retained ; for example, in the first person the blunt ter- 
mination of the secondary forms has been, without excep- 
tion, maintained, in preference to the more fuj^l mi of the 
primary forms ; thus, dic^bam, dicam, dj.<:erem, dixerim: and 
so it is highly probable that, in the perfect also, dixim 
would be said, if the first person was based on the Sanscrit 
active adiksham, and not on the middle. It is certain that, 
at the period of the unity of the languages, the abbreviated 
forms adikshi could not as yet have existed, but for it, per- 
haps, adikshama or adikshamdm ( = eSei^dptjv, see §. 471.). But 
even these forms conduct us more readily than adiksham 
to the Latin dixi, since the first person singular in Latin 
lias lost its termination exactly where another vowel stood 
after the m. 

553. In the third person plural, the Latin dix^.runt ap- 
parently corresponds to the Sanscrit and Greek adikshan, 
eSet^av. It scarcely admits of any doubt, that the r has pro- 
ceeded from s (as is common between two vowels), and 
that, therefore, in dic-sSrunt for dic-s^sunt (as eram, ero, for 

esam, eso), the auxiliary verb is twice contained, or is 

3k 2 
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reduplicated, whether this form ' belongs to the San- 
scrit • fourth formation, wliere n-yd-sishns has proceeded 
from a-yd-shhnnt, or, as is more probable, tht? third person, 
first on Roman ground, and after the aim and origin 
of the s of dic-si had been forgotten, felt tlie necessity for 
being clearly invested with the verb substantive. This 
distinctness, however, subsequently became in<listin<;t. 
As regards this superiority of the tliiitl person plui-al 
to the other persons, it is in acicordance with the phe- 
nomenon, that, in Greek, eride-a-it-v, ede-a-a-v, are used, but 
not eT/0e-<ra-/nei/ ; eride-a-a-Te, not ede-cra-fiev, ede-a-a-re. Tlit; 
short termination not forming a syllable may have fa v’^oiired 
the annexation of the auxiliary verb : this reason, how- 
ever, did not exist in the middle passive ; hence, cTide-vTo, 
not ertde-<Ta-vTo. The Prakrit regularly annexes, in the first 
person plural of the present and imperative, the v<M*b sub- 
stantive, vrithout extending it to the s<;cond and third 
person, as, yavhrhhamlm (mhn from w sma), “ we go.” * 

534. To return t 9 the Latin dh^.nnif, we might, instead 
of it, expect dherunt, w'ith sliort e, as i before r is readily 
replaced by J? : the long e, how'cver, is just as surjirising 

* Soep. 110; and comp. Lassen InstitHtioncff TAtuh /Vrter., pp. 192, 
326; ii’ifTOi s*/?" fe /’«//, p. 101 ; llofcr lie Vmcr. DUU.^ ]>. 104. As Pi’o- 
fessor Lassen luis, in this i-lacc, recognised the verb substantive, and been 
tlie first to remark it, altliough it is in like manner rcprc'si'iited only by 
a single letter, it is difficult to conceive why lie prefers to recognise in the 
#, which, in several Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin tenses, extends to all the 
persons of the three numbers, rather the old “everywhere" and “no- 
where,” than the verb substantive (Ind. Biblioth. III. p. 70). Such con- 
tradiction must appear to me more fluttering than to hear that the verb 
substantive was so palpable in the places mentioned, especially in San- 
scrit, tliat it could not escape even the most short-sighted eye. 1 must 
certainly consider it honourable to me to have perceived so long ago as 
the year 1816 that which astonishes Professor Lassen in 1839, whoso 
acuteness has been so abundantly testified in other departments of San- 
scrit philology. 
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as that of dic-6-bam for dic-i-bam ; and it may be added to 
what was remarked in §. 52/., that the ^ of ley4-b(im and 
that of Ipg^-runt probably rest on the same principle, 
that in both forms the originally short^owel has been 
lengthened, that the whole might gain more power, to 
bear the appended auxiliary verb. From this principle 
may also be explained the Vriddhi increase of 
ukshitijisam, which does not prevent • the assumption, that 
on account of the preponderating weight of the middle 
terminations, this vowel increase has been withdrawn, in 
order not to make the whole too unwieldy. Remark the 
case already mentioned, that the imperative termination 
ftr dbi has preserved its full form only under the pro- 
tection of a preceding consonant ; and . in the Gothic pre- 
terite all verbs which have a long vowel or diphthong 
in the root, and a part of those with a before a doubled 
consonant, on account of this powerful formation can bear 
the syllable of I’eduplication. But if only powerful forms 
can bear certain burthens, it need not surprise us, if the 
language, in order to extend to its vocables the requisite 
capacity, introduces a lengthening of vowels, or diphthongi- 
zations, which have this object alone. It is probable 
that, in Sanscrit, a middle also, with di for i, corresponded 
to the abovementioned akshdipsam (§. 544,), and the abbi*e- 
viation may have commenced, through the re-acting in- 
fluence of the personal terminations of the middle, which 
were heavy at the time when no abbreviation existed — at 
a period when the language was no longer conscious that 
the great vowel fulness of akshdipsam was occasioned for 
this very reason, in order to afford a more powerful sup- 
port for the burthen of the auxiliary verb. 

555. The formation of the aorist under discussion, in 
spite of its wide diffusion in Greek and Latin, is, in San- 
scrit, of only limited use, and has been retained only 
in roots in s, sh, and h, without, however, necessarily 
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belonging to those letters, or extending to all roots with 
these terminations, as before s they all pass into Jk. On 
account of the k, according to §. 21., the s of the auxiliary 
verb is changed into sh ; and thus ksh of adiksham, adtkshi, 

** I shewed,” corresponds to the Greek and Latin x { = ks) 
of eSet^a, dixi* I annex a general view of the complete 
conjugation of the two active forms — 

SINGULAR. 

GREEK. LATII>f. 

e$etK-<ra, eSetK-o'd-fiijv, dir-st. 
e5enc-(ra-y, eSetK-ora, dic-si-sti. 
eSeiK-a-e, eSeiK-aa-ro, dic-si-t. 

DUAL. 

.... eSeiK-‘(Td'fie6ov, .... 

eBetK-ca-rov, eBeiK-a-a-trOov, .... 
c$eiK-tra-T»;v, eBeiK-<rd-(T6ijv, .... 

PLURAL. 

adik-shd-mn, adik-shd-mnh}, eBetK-a-a-fiev, eBeiK-a-d-neda, dic-si-mns. 
adik-shn-td, adisk-sha-dfivam, eBeiK-ca-Te, eBeiK-o’a-o’de, dic-fii-stis'. 
udik-sha-n, adik-shn-nta, eBeiK-O’a-v,^ eBelK-tra-vro, dic-sS-runt. 

' From adik-sha-dtham. • From adik-shfi-dtdm. 

bb6. As the Sanscrit, in its periphrastic formation of 
the reduplicated preterite, of which we will speak more in 
detail hereafter, together with kn, “ to make,” applies the 
two roots of “ to be,” since choraydm-dsa, like chdraydm- 
hahhuvn, signifies “ I ” and “ he stole;” so the Latin, also, 
for its aorist perfects, has called in the aid both of ES 
and FU. From FU I have already, in my System of 
Conjugation, derived the syllable vi, ui, of nma-vi, audi-vi, 
and mnn-ui. I think, however, I have been wrong in com- 

* The connection of d!co with Seutvvftt is nnacknowlc<]p;c(l : remark the 
mode of expression diei« cauta. 


odik-shd-vu, adik-shd-vahU 

adik-slia~lam,adik--did-tlidm, 

fidik-sha-tdm,adik-shd-ldm. 


SANSCRIT. 

adik-sha-m, adik-shi, 
adtk-nlia-s, adik-nha-fhds, 
adik-shn-t, adik-slia-ta. 
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paring the v and u of vi, ui, with the/of/tt/. It appears 
better, instead of rejecting the u of fui, to assume tliat the 
f has been dropped ; just fis in diiu the d, in vufmti, bis, 
hi {bi-pes^, has been lost, or as, in Tongian, vn corresponds 
to the New Zealand duo, “two” (== Sanscrit dva). 

557. The u of {f)ui, according to the prevailing principle, 
has been changed between two vowels into v, but with a con- 
sonant preceding it is retained ; hence amavi, audivi, con- . 
trusted with monui. Fui found occasion for abbreviation in 
the incumbrance of the preceding princi|)al verb, according 
to the same princdple as that by wdiich the first syllable of 
the Latin decent, decim (undecim, duodecim), has escaped the 
French contractions like douze, treize, or as the d of the num- 
ber “ ten,” in several Asiatic and Europcan-Sanscrit dialects, 
is wesikened to r or L* 

558. The most convincing proof that in amavi, audivi, 

monui, is contained the verb substiintiv'e, is furnished by 
potni ; for this form belongs to a verb, throughout which the 
combination with the verb substantive prevails. The tenses 
from KS, which are in use, select this root ; thus, pos-sum 
(from 2 ^ot-sum), pot-eram, put-ero, pos-sim, pos-sem; but the 
perfect must betake itself to FU, fui; hence for po<- 

fui, which would be inadmissible. Pof-fui might have been 
expected, but the language preferred abandoning one of the 
irreconcileable consonants ; and it would be difficult for any 
one, on account of the loss of the f, to declare the form potui, 
contrary to the analogy of all the other tenses, to be simple. 
But if pot-ui is compounded, then the application of this un> 
mistakeable hint of the language with regard to mon~ui, ama- 
vi, audi~vi, sS-vi, si-vi, md-vi, is apparent of itself. We may 
observe, that this vi, also, just as &am and runt (legi-bam, legS- 

* P. 405, &c. From the same come the Mai. and Javan, las and Mal- 
divian lo9 of forms like dua-b-las (Mai.), ro-las (Jav.), ro-fo« (Maldiv.), 

“ twelve.” 
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runt, scrips^~runt), feels the necessity of being supported by 
a long vowel ; and hence, in place of the short vowel of .vero, 
satum, sino, silum, muveo, motuin, exhibits a long one (com- 
pare §§. 527. 554.). 

559. In order that the perfects in ui, vi, may, from their 
origin, appear as aorists, we must carry back the simple fui 
itself to an aorist, and this is easily done. It is only necessary 

. to observe the close connection between /uit and the Sanscrit 
and Greek aorist a-hhiit, e<pv(T). On account of its pei*sona] 
sign t,fuit answers less to habhUva, me^vKe, if the loss of the 
syllable of reduplication is admitted as readily as that of 
the augment, I shall return hereafter to this subject. 

560. The third Sanscrit aorist formation is distinguished 
from the second in this, that the auxiliary verb is connected 
with the root of the attributive verb by means of a conjunc- 
tive vowel i. Through the influence of this i the s is changed 
into sh, but is, at the same time, preserved from suppression 
in those cases where the first formation, to avoid the accu- 
mulation of three consonants, dro}>s the sibilant (sec §. 54.3,), 
While kship, in the second person plural, exhibits akuhuipta 
for akshfUpsta, from budh, “to know,” comes, in the same 
person, abddh-istba. On the other hand, in the third forma- 
tion in the second and third person singular active, the sibi- 
lant is lost, and the conjunctive vowel is lengthened in com- 
pensation, as it a})pears to me, for this loss ; hence, ah6dh-£-s, 
“thou knewest,” abddh-i-t, “he knew,” in contrast w'itli 
ahddh-i-Hham, and all the other persons. I believe I per- 
ceive the ground of this isolation in this, that, as the second 
and third person singular have a simple s and t for their ter- 
minations, the retention of the sibilant would occasion the 
forms fibddliiksh (euphonic for abodhisk-s), ab6dhis/U ; whence, 
according to a universiil law of sound (see §. 94.), the last 
consonant would have to be rejected. In the case before us, 
however, the language preferred, for the sake of perspicuity, 
rather to give up the auxiliary verb than the personal sign,. 
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although, ill the imperfect, the case frequently occurs that the 
second and third person singular are of the same sound, be- 
cause they have lost their distinguishing mark ; hence, • 
obibhar, ovale, signify both “ thou didst carry,” thou didst 
speak,” and “ he did carry,” “ he did speak in the first case 
for ahlhhar-sh, avak-sh (s after r and k becomes sK), in the 
second for ahibhar-f, avak-t. I annex the full formation of 
ah6dh~i~sham and its middle, with the remark, that the radical 
vowel in roots ending with a consonant receives Guna in the 
two active forms ; while roots ending with a vowel, as in the 
first formation, have in the active, Vriddhi, in the middle, 
Guna ; e. y. andvhtham, anavishi, from nu, “ to praise.” 


StNOUliAK. 

<tli6Jh-i-stia.m, 

obiUIli-^-s, 

ohddh-i-t, 

ahfklh-i-shi, 
abtUlh-i-sli tlids, 
oMdh-i-sh tlia. 


ACTlVli. 

nuAi.. 

(ibodh-i-sJiva, 
obodh -i-sh tarn, 
abddh-i-shtdm, 

MIDDLK. 

abddh-i-shvah i, 
ahddh-i-sluUhdm, 
abddh-i-shdl dm. 


PIiURAt.. 

af)ddh~i-stima. 
oLddh-i-nhUt, 
abddli-i-sh m.v, 

ahddh-i-shmahi. 

abddk-i-ddhvam. 

abttdh-i-shata? 


’ According to the law «f sound for abo fixflhvam. * Ilcgardiug the 

rejection of n, see 460., and compare Ionic forms like ire^avaTai. 


561. The contrast of abOdhts, (dUidhtl, witli abddhisham 
and all other forms combined with the verb substantive is 
very remarkably in accordance with the phenomenon, that 
the Old Sclavonic preterite, in which we have recognised 
the Indo-Greek aorist (see §. 255. m.), lias likewise, in the 
second and third person singular, dropped the verb substan- 
tive, but retained it in all the other persons. But from forms 
like abud/iis, fibSdhtt, the final consonant 

also, in Sclavonic, must be dropped, because the Sclavonic ge- 
nerally, according to the conjecture expressed in §. 255. L, has 
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lost all the original final consonants ; hence dvah hUdi, thou 
didst wake,” answers to thou didst know,” 

or “ didst awake ”; jivah hudi* “ he did awake,” to 
abddhit,**\\c did know,” ‘‘he did awake”; and on the other 
hand, DtfAMCTE, bud-isle, “ ye did awake,” to VH rl Tva nh(klk- 
ishfa, “ ye did know," “ ye did awake.” I annex the whole 
for comparison, in which, however, the remarks of the fol- 
lowing paragraph are not to be overlooked. 



SINGULAR. 

DUAL. 


SANSCRIT. 

OLD SCLAV. 

SANSCRIT. 

OLD SCLAV. 

abiklh-ishum. 

bt/d~ikh,^ 

ahfklh-hsh i y/, 

hu(l~i-ch(yva. ^ 

abiklli-is. 

bud-i-'. 

abufllt-i.-sfi tarn, 

hud-i-sla. 

uhodh-i-t. 

bud-i-\ 




PLURAL. 



SANSCllIT. 

OLD SCLAVONIC. 



abddli-i-fs/i mu. 

bud-i-k/iom^^ 



(ihikJh-ishtu, 

hufl-isle. 



ubddh-ishns. 

bud-ishn. 


' See 

§• 255. m. * 

Sec §§. 25.5. m. 60.3. 



562. The preceding comparison furnishes one <»f the 
fairest parallels which can be anywhere dr.iwn between 
the Sanscrit and its European sister idioms. The agree- 
ment of the two languages, however, if we go back to their 
original forms, is not quite so perfect as might be at first 
glance believed. The i of the Sclavonic hud-i-kh is, for 
instance, in its derivation, different from the i of the Sanscrit 
ahiidh-isham ; for bud-i-U, “ to wake,” does not corrcspontl 
to the Sanscrit primitive verbs, whence proceeds abik/h-i- 
sham, but to the causal bfkJhaydmi, “ I make to know,” 
“ bring to consciousness,” “ wake ” ; on which account we 
have above compartid (§. 417.) the second person present 
btid-is-i with luidh-fiyahst, and in §. 505. iilentified the middle 
/ of hud-i-ti with the character nya of the Sanscrit tenth 
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class, with which the causal forms agree. In spite of this, 
the circumstance that the Sclavonic verbs in general retain 
their class syllables in the tense under discussion, produces, 
in the preterite, a remarkable similarity between such verbs 
as have i as the derivation vowel and the Sanscrit third for- 
mation of the aorist, although, in fact, the Sclavonic preterite 
belongs to the first Sanscrit aorist formation. Compare 
da~kh, I gave,” aACte da-ste, ” ye gave,” with San- 
scrit forms like andi-sham, andi-shtn: ^ ddf “to g^ve,'’ fol- 
lows the fourth formation, but would form addsnm, addsta, 
according to the first. 

563. In the first person dual and plural the Old Sclavonic 
inserts between the auxiliary verb and the personal character 
an o, as a conjunctive vowel, so that in this respect da-lch-o-va, 
da-kh-o-m, agree more with the Sanscrit second and Greek 
first aorist formation (cidiksh-d-va, adiksh^d-ma, eSei^-a-fiev) 
than with andishva, andishmn ; but the o is not an old heredi- 
tary possession brought from the East, but a subsequent in- 
sertion to avoid the combination khv, khm. The Servian, also, 
which lias in its preterites (in the imperfect and in the so- 
called simple preterite) left the sibilant of the verb substan- 
tive (where it has not been entirely dropped) in its original 
form, has kept free from the conjunctive vowel ; as, igiasm<h 
“ we played.” For the most part, the aorist, in Old Scla- 
vonic, is corrupted by the gutturalization of the sibilant in 
the first person of the three numbers. Tlio relation to 
the Sanscrit in this manner becomes similar to that of the 
plural locative in kh to the Sanscrit in su or shu, as in 
vdtwa-kh = jfifqpg vidhavd-su, “ in the widows”; snokha-kh 

“ in the daughters-in-law”: also similar 
to that of the pronominal plural genitives in kh to the 
Sanscrit in sdm or shdmt so that tye^kht has the same 
relation to tS-shu, in respect of its mutation and abbre- 
viation, as hud-i-kh has to ■abddhf-i-'sluini. 

564. In the third person plural, in Old Sclavonic, instead 
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of shat khu also is used, but only in the case where the pre- 
ceding vowel is an a or % ye, and then both sha and khu (re- 
garding u from on see §.463.) are used at pleasure; e.y. 
MA^AuiA ma^asha, or ma^A^r ma^akhH, “they anointed”; 
hyek1n\ or n'buiA hyeslui, “they were.”* 

565. Ill the second and third person singular, according to 
Dobrowsky, instead of the forms without termination, ending 
with the class or root vowel, those in ms she also occur. 
He gives, indeed, in his first conjugation (p. 524) from glago- 
lakh, “ 1 spoke,” glagolu as second and thir^ person ; but from 
MA^A^ mn^akh, “I anointed,” he gives niA^AiuE mn^ashe as 
second and third person, for which, in both persons, we find 
in Kopitar ma^A ma^a. From the special point of view of 
the Sclavonic w'c might easily fancy we saw the personal 
sign in the me she of MA^Ame ma^nshe, “ tliou didst anoint,” 
compared with the present MA;REUii< maskheshi, “thou 
anointest,” with the slight alteration of shi to she ; and then 
assume an unorganie transfer from the second to the third 
pierson, as our German sind has made its way, from its pro- 
per place, into the first person, or, in Old and Anglo-Saxon, 
the termination of the second person plural has been im- 
parted both to the first and third, and in the Gothic passive 
the third person plural has replaced both the second and first. 
But if, in tlie Old Sclavonic preterite, we have recognised the 
Sanscrit aorist and the euphonic law, which has destroyed all 
original final consonants (§. 255. /.), we easily perceive that 
the she of ma^Aiue ma^ashe, “ thou didst anoint,” stands for 
shes, and tliat of m A^AmE ma^nshe, “ he anointed,” for shet; and 


* The difference of writing the third person plural between Kopitar 
and Dobrowsky had escaped me in §§. 4 G 3 . and 405 . ; the former (GJago- 
lita, pp. 01,02) writes lUA sfiya, the latter, whom I have followed, iiiA 
slut. Though Kopitar, as I doubt not, is right, still the form xAa, if it 
never 00001*8 even, or very rarely, is so far the elder, as the y of shya is to 
be considered an anorganic prefix, os in mwy otlier- forms (s«*c §. 266 . n.). 
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tl|at this s//e(s), she(f), of the second and third person rests on 
the Sans, s^n,- sif, of tlie abovementioned akshdipsts, ukshdipstt 
(§. 544). I do not say on shas, shaf, of adik-shas, adik-shat 
= eBetK-<r(X£, eSeiK-a-e (p. 782) ; for althoui'h the termination 
of MA^AiuE mo^a-she is nearly identical with that of eSeiK-ae, 
still tile second person plural ma^ACte rna^nste (not MA^AmETE 
nia^nshefe) teaches us that the Sclavonic aorist formation be- 
longs to the Sanscrit first, not to the second ( — Greek first). 

566. I believe, too, tliat forms like the abovementioned 
htldi, “thou didst wake,” “he did wake,” originally had ano- 
ther syllable she; thus bddi from budishe; nese, “thou didst 
bear,” “he bore,” from neseshe; as in Servian all imperfects 
in the second and third person singular actually terminate 
in she. But in the said dialect the Sanscrit aorist has split 
into two tenses, of which one is called in Wuk’s Grammar 
(translated by F. Grimm) “ imperfect,” the other “ simple 
preterite.” The former carries the sibilant of the verb sub- 
stantive, in the form of m sh or c s, through all the persons, 
with the exception of the first person singular and third plu- 
ral ; the latter has entirely lost it in the singular, but exhibits 
it in the plural also, in the third person. I annex for com- 
parison the two tenses of hi'^Am igram, “ I play,” in full. 


IMPKRFECT. 

SINGULAR. PI.URAL. 

tgra, tgrasmo, 

igrashe, Igraste, 
Igrtishe, Igrau, 

567. The Bohemian has a 


simple preterite. 

SING. PLURAL. 

tgra, tgrasirw. 
tgra, igraste. 
igra, igrashe. 

remnant of the preterite 


* The sign occurs, according to Wuk, in syllables “ in which the 
tone terminates roundly.” Remark that in • the first person singular and 
second person plural the simple preterite is distinguished from the imper* 
feet simply by the absence of this tone. 
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corresponding to the Sanscrit aorist, in the tense desig- 
nated by Dobrowsky as the imperfect of the optative, in 
whicli bykhf which is distinguished from the Old Sclavonic 
“I was,” only by a different form of the 
radical vowel, in combination with the past participle hyl; 
thus, byl-hjjkh expresses the idea “ I were,” or “ would 
be.” If the })articiple preterite follow a second time this 
byl-bykh, this forms the pluperfect of this mood, and bylbykh. 
byl signifies “ I had been,” or “ would have been.” Com- 
pare the conjugation of byl-bykh (feminine bybi-bykh, neuter 
bylo~hyklt), or rather that of bykh alone, with that of tli(' 
Old Sclavonic byt'kli, “ I was.” 

BOIIEMIAX. ObO SCI.AVON1C. 


SING. 

PbURAL. 

SINK. 

PbUHAli. 

bykh. 

bykhotn, 

byokh. 

byekhom. 

bys. 

byste. 

hyp. 

byesle. 

h 

by. 

bye. 

byeshu (j>yeshy<i). 


“ Remark. — ^The second person singular bys has the 
advantage over the Old Sclavonic byp of retaining tlu! 
sibilant of the auxiliary verb, while in the third person 
plural, ulimA byesha has, in this respect, the advantage over 
by. From the Bohemian, as our point of view, the s of 
bys can only mark a personal termination, partly as s in 
Bohemian actually expresses the second person. Accord- 
ing to that, however, which was previously remark(.*d 
regarding the she which occurs in Servian, and occa- 
sionally, also, in Old Sclavonic, in the second and third 
person singular, it can admit of no doubt that the s of bys 
is hlcntical with that of the second pei’son plural, and that 
it has preserved the first, and not the second sibilant of 
Sanscrit singular persons. The root ^ b/tu, ‘ to be,’ ac- 
cording to the first aorist formation, would, in the second 
])erson singular, form abbdushis, and, without Vriddhi, 
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abkmhis, the middle part of which is contiiiiied in the 
Bohemian bys."" 

568. The Old Sclavonic dakh, “ I gave,” and analogous 
formations, remind us, tlirough their guttural, which takes 
the place of a sibilant, of the Greek aorists eBcoKa, edrjKa, 
yKa. That which, in Old Sclavonic, Ims become a rule in the 
first person of the three numbers, viz. the gutturalization 
of an original s, may have occasionally taken place in 
Greek, but carried throughout all the numbers. No con- 
jecture lies closer at hand, than that of regarding eSciKa as a 
corruption of sSiacra, whether it be that the cr has witli one 
step passed into k, or that a k has placed itself beside the 
sibilant of the verb substantive, as in the imperfect ea-Kov, 
ecTKC, in the old Latin future escU, and in the imperfects and 
aorists in ea-Kov, ea-KOfxtjv, dcKoe, aa-KOfjLtjv, as BtvevecrKe, koKb- 
c(TKov, Ka\e(TK€ro, e\a<TKe, Sa<rd<rKeTo, in which the accession 
of the verb substantive is not to be overlooked, Avhich there- 
fore is doubly contained in the forms in tra-a-Kov, a-a-tXKofxtiv. 
But in eS<aKa, edijKa, ^Ka, it being pre-supposed that they 
were formerly eStaa-Ka, &c., only the euphonic accompani- 
ment of the <r would have remained, and t!ius an original 
eStocra would liave next become eSuxTKa and then eBuyKa. 
Perhaps, also, a k may have originally been prefixed to the 
<r of the pre-supposed eSiaa-a, as in ^vv from tror — Sanscrit 
sam, “ with”; so that thus eS<»iKa would be tan abbreviation of 
eBuy^a, as perhaps a form xum preceded the Latin cum if it 
is akin to ^vv, avv, sam. 

569. The Litliuanian also presents a form which is 
akin to the Greek and Sanscrit aorist, in which, as it 
appears to me, k assumes the place of an original s; I 
mean the imperative, in which I recognise that Sanscrit 
mood which agrees with the Greek optative aorist, and 
through which, therefore, the k of d&k, “give,” d&kite, 
“ give ye ” (Sanscrit ddsidhvam, “ ye may give,'” precative 
medial), is connected with the k of the Greek e^coxa. But 
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if, then, the k of sBuiKa, sdijKa, rjKa, has either, as I prefer 
to assume, directly, or through the medium of otk or 
proceeded from cr,* then there is no difficulty in deducing 
also the k of perfects like SeScdKa from or, and therefore from 
the verb substantive, although the Sanscrit in this sense 
refrains from combinins: with the root «.v. But fuuda- 
mentally all tenses have an equal claim to this root, to 
express the copula, and if, in Greek, imperfects likt‘ 
eSi'Suiv, and aorists like ^o>v, in the third person plural, 
combine with the verb substantive, while the Sanscrit 
forms ndafldm, addin, remain simple ; and if, further, the 
Greek dialectically combines the imperfect ectkov with the 
imperfects of attributive verbs, and the Latin here uses 
its ham, while the Sanscrit imperfects nowhere receiver 
the verb substantive, it cannot surprise us if the Greek 
restores that in the perfect which the Sanscrit has neg- 
lected. The incumbrance of the root, which occurs in 
the jierfect through redujdication, is not favourable to the 
reception of the verb substantive ; and the Greek also 
admits the addition of the k only there where the least 
difficulty exists, viz. after vowels and the lightest conso- 
nants, the liquids ; thus, SiStaKa, indeed ire^iAijKa, etfidapKa, 
e<rrd\Ka, iretpayKO, but not Tertmxo, wewAexxa : but, in order 
to avoid the harshness of tliis combination, the #c of the 
auxiliaiy verb is changed to h, somewhat in the spirit of the 
German law for the mutation of sound,t and this, with the 
preceding tenuis or medial, is changed to an aspirate; 

* Regarding the reverse cose, the transition of gutturals into a-, sec 
§. 601 . 

t Sec §.87. In the Malay- Polynesian languages, also, mutations of 
tenues into aspirates occur ; for example, h for k and f for h. In the 
Madagascar, also, ta for t, as in Oennan « instead of the aspirate of / ; as 
futai, “ white,” corresponding to the Malay piitih and Sanscrit putOy “ pure,” 
of the same meaning. Sec my Treatise on the Connection of the Molay- 
Polynesian Languages with the Indo-Europcam, Remark 18. 
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thus, Th-Vfpa for Teruhta from Tervn-Ka, TrcTr^e^a for veitKeku 
from 7re7r\eKKa. On the other hand, in T- sounds the lan- 
guage lias preferred dropping these entirely before #c, and 
leaving the k in its full right and possession ; thus, exf/’evKa, 
TreweiKo for e'^evSKa, iteiteidKa. The passive, on account of 
its heavy terminations, is less favourable to the reception of 
the auxiliary verb. And as, together with edidocrav, e^otrav, 
no forms e^i^6<TavTo, e§6<ravTo, exist, so to the active perfects 
in Ko. no passives in Kafxat (or <rafiat, with the original sound 
preserved) correspond. It might, however, be assumed, that 
the <r, which has I'emained in forms like rereAetr/xa/, ea-iraa-- 
/xai, ijuva/jiai, especially after short vowels, sometimes also 
after long ones (ijKov(r/xai), is not euphonic, but belongs to the 
verb substiintive ; for it is assuredly treated precisely like 
the <r which takes the jdace of a radical T-sound (e'\/fewo'-/xax, 
Tteneicr-ixai), and is only dropped before another c (wewex- 
crat, rjKov-a-ai). In verbs in p the p and tr, in a certain mea- 
sure, contend for the honour of being retained : ireipapiXfxai 
would be an impossibility in the present state of tlie lan- 
guage, but ire<pa-<rixai has obtained currency in preference to 
ve^a/x-fiai (as e^rjpafifJiai and others); w*hile in the third 
person ‘ne^ap-rat has carried olF the victory from Tre^a-arou, 
perhaps under the protection of iretpap-cat, which must gain 
the preference over ire^a-tro’ai, which would have been con- 
trary to all custom, and over ite<pa-o-ai, in which the p would 
have been unnecessarily abandoned. Tlie circumstance that 
verbs of this kind exhibit the a also in the formation of 
words, before suffixes which begin with /x or t (reKea/xa, 
reAeo-T^f), is no argument against the opinion that the <r in 
the perfect passive has more than a euphonic foundation ; 
for - without deriving such words from the perfect passive, 
still the custom of writing <r/x, rrr, which might have good 
foundation in the perfect passive, may have exerted an influ- 
ence on such forms, in which the <r before fx and r can only 
appear as an idle or euphonic accompaniment. 

3 F 
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570. That uorist formation, to which, in my Sanscrit 
graiTimai’, I have assif^ncd the fourth place, is of less im- 
portance for comparison with the European cognate lan- 
guages, but deserves notice on this account, that it makes 
the verb substantive so broad that it cannot be overlooked ; 
for in forms like ayd-ftiaham, “ I w'ent,” it receives the 
word in its broadest extent, and exhibits its radical conso- 
nants in a double form; and so in the other persons, ■with 
the exception of the second and third singular, in which 
w’e have ayil-sis, ayd-sif, for (tydsik’-s, ayusisht, on the same 
gi'ouud on which, in the third formation, are used tibddhis, 
nJxjdhtf, completely passing over the auxiliary verb (see 
§. 5(i0.), The full conjugation of aydsishfim is as follows ; 


sivoirr.AH. 

ayd-sislifini, 

ayd-sfs, 

(lyd-Hit, 


ayd-sish ro, 

ayd-sisfitani, 

nyd-sislifdin. 


pr,rii AL. 
ayd-HiH/imo. 
ayd-nis/ifa. 
nyd-fttahus. 


57J. This aorist formation is not used in the middle, 
or has fallen into disuse ; probably because the broad 
form of the auxiliary V(*rb accorded just as little ■with the 
lieavier middle terminations, as in Gretjk the syllable 
<ra of e^t^o-<ra-v, eBo-<ra-v, with the pjissive i;Bt8o~vTo, cBo-vto. 
The active also, in Sanscrit, tavoids this formation in roots 
which are encumbered with a final consonant, with the 
exception of three roots in m : rnm, “ to play,” nam, " to 
bend,” yam, “ to restrain.” As, however, in before s must 
j)ass into the very weak nasal sound of Anusvara (n), 
which, in comparison with other consonants, is almost 
nothing, the forms, therefore, nrnn-sishnm, annn-sislinm, 
aynn-shhnm, come, in respect to the weight of the root, 
very near to forms like nydsisham^ 

“ Remark. — If it is asked, in what way the language 
has arrivetl at the form sishrim, two modes of deriving it 
present themselves. Either, ns I liave before assumed, si 
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is a syllabic of reduplication, and sham (properly aam, the 
.V of wliicli, tlirough the influence of a preceding /, becomes 
.<?//) the principal syllable ; or svthom was originally sasmn ; 
sh'hvii., stisva or ndsva ; and sishmo, sasmit or .s-fXfmn, See . ; 
and these forms have been developed from the second 
aorist formation, corresponding to the Greek first 
(see §. 535.) ; so that the verb substantive, which ah’cady 
existed accompanied by a, attached itself a second time, 
preceding the personal terminations (probably at a time 
when the auxiliai*y verb was no longer recognised as 
such) ; just as in Latin third persons plural, as serpservnt 
from fterpspsunf. From s<iva, fiuvia (tidikslidva, adikshdtna, 
eSci'^aficv), would consequently next be formed sdsvn, s/htmn ; 
frt)m mdam, sata (ridikshatam, udikshatd, e^ei^arov, e^el^rire), 
ftnslam, sdsfa. But subsequently, after the d and a of the 
fii-st syllable had, in order to lighten the weight, become 
f, the following s must have become s/t ; thus, dual sislwa, 
ahhfam, sisliphn, from srisva, snslam, sastdin ; and, in the 
first and second person plural, .sishwn, Hhhtfi, from sdarna, 
xasta. Tlie root ‘ to rule,' in some persons 

affords us an excellent prototype or counterpart of this 
process of corruption. It weakens, viz. before the heavy 
personal terminations beginning with mutes (not, however, 
l>efore the weak v and m) its d to i, and must also change 
its final s into ah, and a following t, th, into /, ; and 

exliibits, therefore, in the dual, sishfam, aiahikdni, instead 
of .stistnm sdstdm, in the plural, svththa for sdata. In the 
third person plural the appended auxiliary verb under dis- 
cussion exhibits the termination as for nn ; thus, aydaishua 
for aydsiahon, as might be expected according to the 
analogy of adikshan, eSet^av. The replacing of the termi- 
nation va by nn is easily explained by considering that us 
passes as a lighter termination than an (§. 462.), and that, 
on account of the doubling of the auxiliary verb, occasion 

arises for lighteningthe word in every other manner possible. 

3 F 2 
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The root sds, too, whieli is so liable to be weakened, selects, 
in the third person plural of the imperfect, the termination 
us for an ; thus ahds-us, correspondijig to the second 
person asish-ta. If, then, as I scarce doubt, the aorist 
form in stsham. See., has arisen in this way, that the 
auxiliary verb has been re-attached to itsclr, being first 
simply combined with the root ; then this form in principle 
corresponds with the Ionic aorist forms like e\aora<r#ce (foi* 
^\a(re from tjAacrar), Saa-da-Kero for edouraTo. The dropping 
of the augment in these aorists and similar imperfects is 
clearly occasioned by the new burthen which has been 
attached ; and we might therefore, in Latin, also ascribe 
the dislodgeincnt of the augment to the circinnstfince (or 
find it promoted thereby), that all imperfects and perfects 
(aorists) of attributive verbs, according to w'hat has been 
before remarked, are or were encumbered with an 
auxiliary verb (pam, si, vi, ui), or a syllable of reduplica- 
tion, either visible or concealed by subsecpicnt contraction 
(ciicurri, c^pi). In the isolated and unsuiiportcd erarn for 
= (isam, the augment was laid aside by the 

simple abbreviation of the vowrel.” 

572. In Zend, those aorist forms wliich unite the verb 
substantive with the root, art? of rare use, but arc not 
entirely wanting. The only instance whicli I can cite is, 
hr)wever, the form monsta, “ he spoke ” (Vend. S. 

p. 132), a middle of the first formation, corresponding to 
the Sanscrit amatistn, “ he thought," from the root 

man, which, in Zend, has assumed the meaning “to 
speak, ' anti has also produced the substantive mnn- 

thra, “ speech.” The frequently occurring dnUn, 

he gave, is not, as might be imagined, an aorist, but is 
based as the imperfect on the Sanscrit adaita (from 

aflnd-ta for adtxdA-tu == c^tSoTo), since, according to §. 102. 
(end), the first t must be changed into s. 

373. We now pass on to those formations of the San- 
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serit aorist, which are known, in Greek under the name 
of the. second. Here belong, according to the arrange- 
ment of my Sanscrit grammar, the fifth, sixtli, and seventh 
formations. The fifth annexes the personal termiiiations 
direct to the root, and is distinguished from the imperfect 
only by the removaf of class characteristics ; thus as, in 
Greek, 6^a>v is distinguished from eStSoiv; so, in Sanscrit, 
aditm is distinguished from axladdm (see p. 674) ; and in 
Zend, where, too, this kind of aorist formation is in like 
manner found, danin from dadhnnm (re- 

garding dh for d, see §. 39.). To the Greek earriv, ea-nj^^ 
ea-Tij, correspond asthum, nsihds, osthdf, 

in opposition to the reduplicated uthh thorn, atishthas, 
atishlhat (see §. 508.). The relation of the Greek edrfv to 
eTi'dijv corresponds to that of adlidm to adadhdm (from dhd, 
“ to lay,” “ to place.” The relation of the Greek e<l>v-v, 
e<l>v~s, e^v~(r), to €<pv-o-v, e<pv~e, answers to that of 

the Sanscrit abhuv-nm, “ I was ” (not abhu-m, sec §. 437. 
Rem.) ; (ddid-s, abhu-t, to ohhav-a~m, abhav-a-x, abhav-a-t, 
since hhu, as belonging to the first class, assumes, in the 
special tenses, an a, but withdraws it in the aorist, as the 
Greek does its o, e. 

574. Tlic Latin fui, which, like all perfects, according 
to what I have before remarked (see §§. 546. &c.), I re- 
gard as originally an aorist, is removetl from the cor- 
responding form of the Sanscrit and Greek, by the as- 
sumption of a conjunctive vowel i, and thus corresponds 
to the sixth formation ; hence fu-i-sti * for abhu-s, e -<l>u~£, 
or rather for the Sanscrit middle form a~bhu~thds; for 
although the fifth formation is not used in the middle, 
and no add-ta, os-thA-ta, adhd-la, correspond to the Greek 
e^o-ro, e<rra-ro, ede-ro, still it may be presupposed that they 
were originally in use. In the third person, fu-i-t stands for 


Respecting the s seg §.649. 
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abhu-t, Liftv ; in the pIural,yM-/-/n«s for uhhu-ma, e^v-fiev ; J'u- 
i-stis for abhu-ta, e^v-re. If this aorist formation were em- 
ployed in Sanscrit in the middle also, the first person 
singular would be ahhilv-i* and, without euphonic permu- 
tation of sounfl, ahfiu-i. To the former corresponds the 
obsolete fitvi ; to the latter, fn-i. I do not, however, 
place any weight on this surprising accordance ; ' foi* 
although fid is based on a middle form (the >« of abhuvam 
would probably have been retained, see §. 431.), still it is 
certain that, in Sanscrit, the termination of tht; first 
person singular middle, before the division of languages, 
had not yet fallen into the abbreviated condition in which 
we now see it ; and, according to the analogy of the prt'- 
supposcd third person, ubhii-ta, abhu-ma (from nbhiinmm or 
-nifhn, see §. .552.), must have existed in place of abbuv-i. 
I do not, therefore, regard the i of fn-i as identical with 
the Sanscrit i of the pre-supposed uhhui t, but as identical 
with the conjunctive vowel t of fa-i-sti, fu-i-f, Conse- 

quently, the form fu-i is entirely deficiemt in a ptu'sonal 
termination. Just as prestmt forms like rrh-n = V(fh-d-mL 
675. The sixth Sanscrit aorist formation is distinguished 
from the fifth simply by this, that the personal terminations 
are united with the root by a conjunctive vowel a, and this a 
is treated in conjugation exactly like the class vowel of the 
first and sixth class (§. 109 “. 1.). This aorist, therefore, is 
distinguished fi*om the imperfect of the first class simply by 
the withdrawal of the Guna ; e. g. the imperfect of rhh, “ to 
injure,” class 1, is ardxh-a-m { — araisftnm), and the aorist 
aruh-a-m. We have, therefore, here the relation of the 
Greek e\enr-o-v to the aorist e\fn-o~Uf which is without 

* The common rule would require abhuvi (with u short a), but bhii hns 

this property, that before vowels it becomes hhvr: I)ejice, in the first per- 

«ori «m«ruhir, nUttlv-nm, and iu the thinl p/iiml ahhuv-un: in the first and 

thii<1 pcisni) ftin^ilnr of the reduplicated preterite habhuvn stands irre^fii- 
Inriy for huMtar-a. 
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Guun. ■ From biui/i, “to know,” class 1, comes the imperfect. 
ahddli-a-rn ( — ahandli-a-m), and tlie aorist ahudfi~a~m, just as, 
in Greek, from ^YF, etfievy-o-v opposed to c<livy-o-v. 

576. In the Sanscrit sixth class, which has a as its class 
vowel in common with the first, but does not admit of Guna 
in the special tenses, which would Iiavc to ])c withdraw^ in 
tlie aorist, the formation under discussion is possible only in 
a small number of irregular verbs, which, in the special 
tenses (see §. 109^ 1.) insert a nasal, and again reject it in 
the aoT’ist, as generally in the common tenses. Thus lip, 
which has been repeatedly mentioned, “to smear” (compare 
dAe<'0o>), forms, in the imperfect, alimpmn, and in the aorist 
afipam. Anfrther form of this kind is alnpam, “ I did cut 
olF,” in contradistinction to alumpam (compare the Latin 
rampo, rupi, ruptum). The same is the relation of Greek 
aorists like l=Xa(Bov (Sanscrit labh, “ to take”), ej^ot^or, cXaOov , . 
to their imperfects eAdfi/Savov, e'^av^avov, eKdvdavov, only 
that these, besides the inserted nasal, have also another exter- 
nal addition, which is likewise rejected, as, in Sanscrit, the 
fifth and ninth classes reject tlieir intermediate syllable nu, 
mi. As to the imperfect aiak-nav^-am and the aorist asak-a-m, 
which, ill Sanscrit, come from sak, “to be able,” class five, 
these two forms stand in a relation to one another similar to 
that in w'hich the Greek passive aorists e^vytjv, ep.lyip>, 
eitayyjv, stand to their im^ierfect actives e^evyvvv, eptyvvv, 
en^vvv ; and as for the imperfect aklis-nu-m, and the aorist 
aklis-a-m, which come from klik, class nine, tliis cori’esponds 
exactly to the relation of the Greek eSap-vij-v to eSap-o-v. 
From svid, “ to sweat,” class four, come the imperfect asvid- 
ya-m, and the aorist asvid-a-m : here the relation is similar 
to the correspondence of an aorist e/8aA\ot/, in Greek, to the 
imperfect e/ddWov, it being pre-supposed that the gemina- 
tion of /SdAAto * is the consequence of an assimilation (see 

* If we assume in fSdhXto the mutation of an original tenuis to its 
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§. 501.), and tliat therefore /SaWto has arisen from ^uXyto, 
as aA\oj from oKyo^. 

577. In roots which end with vowels this aorist forma- 
tion is, in Sanscrit, little used, and where it occurs the 
radical vowel is rejected before the vowel of conjunction, 
with the exception of '^ri and ^ fi, of which the former 
becomes «r, the latter vr ; e. g. asar-a-mt from 

sri (originally sar), “to go,” (properly jar, jir), 

“ to grow old,” asv-u-m, from h i, “ to grow.” Roots in 
K and a do not occur in this aorist formation ; otherwise 
from bhu, “ to be,” if it followed this forniation, and in 
like manner rejected its vowel, w'ould come ahluim, ahhas, 
abhat, wliich would ajjproach the Latin bam of ama-ham 
vei*y closely ; or, if the u were not rejected, but, according 
to §. 574, was changed into ilv, or, according to the general 
law of sound, into uv, then, in respect to the conjunctive 
vowel, in the third person singular the Latin fu-i-t, and, 
in the first ])cr8on j)lural, fu~i~mun, would have the same 
relation to nhhuv-a-t, ubhitv~d~ina, or abhdv-a-t, abhuc-d~ma., 
that, as above (§. 507.), vch-i-t, veli-i-mus have to vah-a-ti, 
vah-d-mas. 

578. In Zend it is hardly possible to distinguish every- 
where with certainty the aorist formation under discus- 
sion from the imperfect, at least not in examples of the 
kind like the frequently-occurring znnaf, “ he struck.” 
This form may be regarded as an aorist, because the root 
^5^ han, to which the Zend isnn (for which also jan) 
corresponds, l)elongs to the second class ; and therefore, in 
the second and third person singular, the imperfect forms^ 


medial, os, vice versa, in nY0 =:btidh, to know,” a tenuis stands in place 
of a mcdml, then fidKKw would he referable to the Sanscrit root pad, whence 
padyi, I fro" (middle), assuming a cnu.sa| meaning. As regards the 
weakening of the d to i, BAA answers, in this respect, to the Prakrit iml. The 
flame may be said of ‘>raXXw, where the initial sound presents no difficulty. 
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ahan for ahans, ahant, according to §. 94. In Zend, also, 
this root prevails chiefly in the second class. Wo find in 
the Vend. S. p. 158. &c. x’cpeatedly jainii, “ he beats,” also 
zainlS (p. 157, perhaps erroneously for zainti, or it is a 
middle); but at p. 177 we find according 

to the first class, and therefore zanat also may be 

allotted to the first class, and regarded as the imperfect. 
Hut although znnat should be explained as belonging to 
the class to which this verb is principally referable, it 
may be still regarded as the imperfect, and, in fact, as 
following the analogy of the Sanscrit arddat, “ he 

wept,” and the Zend anhat, “ he was” (see §. 532.). 

579. The Sanscrit seventh aorist formation is distin- 
guished from the sixth by a syllable of reduplication pre- 
ceding the root, and therefore answers to the Greek 
aorists, as eire^voi', ettet^pa^ov, eKeK\ero, and such as have 
dro])ped the augment, as rervKov, TteirtSov. We have already 
adduced above (§. 546) Latin perfects like ciu-urri, tutudi, 
vt'cini, and remarked, that such as freyi, and pro- 
bably also such as Uy}, fodi, scdb'i, vtdi, fuyi, (if in the 
latter the length of tlie vowel is not to be regarded as 
compensation for an s, which has been dropped after the 
final consonant of the root,) contain a concealed redupli- 
cation (see §§. 547, 548). Tlie Sanscidt aptiplam, “ I fell ” (*), 
for npapatamt from jml, “ to fall,” corresponds exactly to 
the above-mentioned Greek eircfpvov in its entire structure, 
and therefore, also, in the rejection of the radical vowel. 
While the Greek reduplicates this root in the present and 
imperfect, and withdraws the reduplication in the aorists 
so that the Doric erterov (commonly eTrecov) has the same 
relation to eirmrov that e8<av, edtjy, €<mjv, have to e8!8o>v, 
eTtdrjv, the Sanscrit, with this verb, adopts the reverse 

method, and opposes to the imperfect apatam an aorist 


* See my lesser Sanscrit Grammar, §. 382., Remark. 
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upajjtam. The Greek imperfect, therefore, errnrTov, corre- 
sponds most surprisingly with this aorist apaptam, and the 
Greek aorist eirerov with the Sanscrit imperfect apottim. 

550. In Sanscrit all verbs of the tenth class follow this 
seventh aorist formation, and, what is the same, all causal 
forms, for these are in their formation identical with the 
tenth class. And here the rhythmical law is valid, that 
either the syllable of reduplication, or the base-syllable, 
must be long, whether by natural length of the vowel or 
by position, as in apaptam. Both kinds are often at will 
admissible in one and the same root, but in most cases the 
use of language has exclusively decidetl for one or the 
other kind, and, in fact, most fre<iucntly for the length of 
the syllable of reduplication; e.</. from sil, “to make,” 
comes (fsisilatn or asisUam; from t7n/r, “ to steal,” comes 
uchuvhnrtnn. 

551. Besides the verbs of the tenth class and causal 


forms, as the abov'c-mentioned apnpUnn, and some others 
to be given in the following paragraphs, only four other 
roots ending with a vowed belong here, viz. sri, “ to go,” 


dvi, “ to grow,” “ to go,” * dru, “ to 
>snn, “ to flow,” ^ whence ndidrit/mn. 


run,” .STM, “ tc) hear,” 
a.sfsivj/nm , od udrura m , 


asudriivfim, asusnuvfim. 


582. I have already remarked (§. 548) that an^sam, 
“ I went to ruin,” from nad, in my opinion contains a 
concealed syllable of reduplication, and has arisen from 
ananisam (for ananad-a-m) by rejection of the second n ; 
and, moreover, that Latin perfects like v^pi rest on the 
same principle. In avdcliam, also, “ I spoke,” I 


* These two roots may be originally Klenticnl, as semi-vowels are cosily 
interchanged (see §. 20.), and the Latin cres-co may he rc-ferred to one or 
tile other. 

I' This is connected with aru, ** to flow,” by the affinity of the liquids : 
compare the Oreck vem, vev-aoftaii pim, ^L-voitat. 
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recognise a reduplication, thougli it appears that the o' is 
only an alteration of the a of the root. The root vuch 
has, howt^vcr, a tendency to suppress its radical vowel and 
vocalize its v : lienee, in the jiai’ticiple present, xiktu, 
and in the plural of the reduplicated preterite uch-i-ma, 
from it-uchlmu. If, then, it is assumed that in the aorist 
formation under discussion the i*oot vark has been con- 
tracted to uvh, then vdeh may very satisfactorily be de- 
duced from va-uch for vavavh. The syllabic of redu])li- 
cation, tMbrefore, has in this form, with regal'd to gravity, 
carried off the superiority ovei* the base-syllable, in 
forms like (tchiUhuram, “ I stole.” Whether the Zend 
vadrithn, “ I spoke,” the third person of w’hich, 
vmicliaf, occurs very frequently, is identical with the San- 
scrit ardcham, and therefore, in like manner, reduplicated, 
cannot be decided with certainty, for this reason, that, as 
Burnouf has shewn, the Zend has a tendency to change 
an a, through the influence of a preceding v, into d, and 
thus to make it more homogeneous to the nature of the r ; 
but, aceortling to §. 28., an n is prefixed to the y. A pre- 
sent middle, also, ■va(h‘h&, occurs in Zend*, and a 

potential (optative) movhoit (Vend. S. p. 163), 

which might, however, also be regarded as aorist of the. 
potential, from the root radh. 

583. In xirnndluun, also, “ I injured,” “ I slew,” I think 
1 discover a reduplication,^ assuming an exchange of the 

* Vend. S. p. 83 ; tat racAd vadchcf “ this speech I speak.” Or should 
vaue/nf he considered a reduplicated preterite ? It is certain tliat Anquetil 
is wrong in regarding it as the imperative, and translating the passage by 
prononcez bicn cette parole.” 

t ^ This root may he akin to imdh, “ to beat,” “ to slay ” (see §. 20.), to 
which A. Benary has referred the Latin A/edo, which, therefore, would be 
also connected with radh, and stands nearer to the latter, as r and I arc 
almost identical. 
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litj[uids ; thus, arnndhnm for nrardhum, from araradhum, as 
ajiaptam from apapatam. With regard to the exehaiige of 
the r for n, it may be proper to advert to the Toiigiaii 
nima, “ five,” in opposition to rimo, limn, of the dialects 
near akin. Observe, also, that in tlie intensive forms 
chanchal and chamdiur,* the nasal of the syllable 

of reduplication is the representative of the I and r of the 
root, just as of the /z of the Greeks. ‘nlfjLTt\riixt,itliJ.Ttpr]ixt, where, 
therefore, p. for A stands in the reverse relation of the 
Latin Jlnre for the Sanscrit t*rr dhmd.^ m 

584. In verbs which begin with a vowel in Sanscrit, 
in this aorist formation, the whole root is twice employed, 
and the first time, indeed, uniting the rjxdical vowel with 
that of the augment, according to the principle of §. 530, 
in accordance, therefore, with the Greek aorists with Attic 
reduplication, as ijyayov, ^popov. The Sanscrit, however, 
requires, in the second position of the root, the lightest 
v'owel of all, i, as the representative of all the rest. Not 
only, therefore, are and the diphthong e (»/ + i) shortened 
to i, and from zdai/ (causal from td, “ to praise,”) dUlidum 
formed, but a and d also are weakened to i, after the 
principle of Latin forms like Mhji, roniimjn, where the 
encumbrance of the root by the syllable of reduplication or 
the preceding preposition is the occasion of the vowel 
being weakened. Hence, in Sanscrit, from «A/// (causal 
from at, “to go,”) comes the aorist dtifnm, and from dpn;/ 
(causal from dp, “ to reach,”) dpijMim, with which the 
Latin adipbscor for adnpiscor may be compared, and the 


* From chat, char ; see lesser Sanscrit Grammar, §§. 506. 607. 
t Pott (Etym. Forsch. II. 090.) properly derives the Lett, dundnris, 
“ hornet,” from dur-t, “ to stick it has, therefore, in the repeated sylla* 
ble likewise an exchange of liquids : thus, also, the Greek iivhpov is to be 
derived from SepSpov, and is akin to Upv^ and the Sanscrit drutna, “ tree ” 
(compare Pott, II. 236.). 
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Greek reduplicated forms artraWo), ovlvrj/xt, oTmrTevta, for 
drarttAAci), ovovtjfM, oiroitrevui ('‘-ompare Pott. II. 690.). And 
^ u, also, and u, and the diphthongs in which u is con- 
tained, are changed into i ; hence dundidam from unday 
(caus. of unxl, “ to make wet,” compare Latin undn), 
duniuam from dn, class ten, “ to abate.” It was first from 
these formations, and the analogous forms of desideratives, 
that I perceived that the weight of the u is borne less 
readily by the language than that of the i ; for otherwise 
it would not be replaced by i in syllables, where the whole 
attention of the language is directed to make them as 
light as possible. But in the whole of Sanscrit Grammar 
no other case exists where u, to lighten the syllabic weight, 
becomes i : for while in roots beginning with a consonant 
desideratives in the syllable of reduplication weaken a 
radical a to i (ji.g. plpatiah from pnU “ to cleave,”), u remains 
unaltered (.yiiynts, from yiidh, “ to struggle,”), which serves 
as a proof that u is lighter than a, because, were it hea- 
vier than a it would have a better right to be changed 
into i. 

385. In roots which end with two consonants, of which tlie 
first is a liquid, tlus is rejected, in order the more to relieve 
the weight in the base syllable, but it is retained in the syl- 
lable of repetition ; hence above (§. 584.), dundidam for dun- 
dundam; so, also, drjijam for drjarjam, from arj, class ten, 
“ to earn.” According to this principle, in Latin also, pungo, 
if encumbered by reduplication, loses its nasal ; thus, pupugi, 
not pupungi. The loss of the nasal in tetigi, tuludi, sur- 
prises us less, because in these verbs it in general belongs 
less strictly to the root, and is dropped also in the supine 
and analogous formations. But if, in Sanscrit, the first of 
two final consonants is a mute, and the second a sibilant, then 
the syllable of repetition receives only the first of the two 
consonants, and the base-syllable retains them both ; as from 
t'Ar.tftay (causal from iksh^ “to see”), comes dichiksham, for 
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tMkUcfthnm or tUkshiksham* Tliis principle is followed by 
the Greek aA.aAKoi/, for whicJi, according to the principle of 
the abovementioned Aundidum, a\KaKor, or, with the aug- 
ment, ^\KaKov would be used. 

586. In the few verbal bases which, exclusive of the cau- 

sative affix ay, contain more than one syllable, the Sanscrit 
receives, in the syllable of repetition, only as much as can be 
contained in one syllable; as from avadhir, class ten, “to de- 
spise,” t comes av~avadluram. The Greek follows the same 
principle in forms like ay-ijycpKa, 6p--<x>pv^a. 

587. The Zend supplies us with aji excellejit aorist form 

of the seventh formation, which has betm alrt^ady several 
times mentioned, and which was first brought to light by 
Burnouf, viz. uriinidus/ia, “thou growest” (see 

§. 469.), from the root rndh, “to grow’,” wliich, in the Sanscrit 
^ riih, has preserved of the d/i only tlie asjuration. With 
respect to the length of the syllable of r<*duplication this 
form answers to those in Sanscrit like ucliuchuram (see 
§. 580.). The initial u of nrunidushn is regarde<l 

above (§. 518.) as the representative of the a of the augment, 
through the assimilating influence of the « of the following 
syllable. But it now appears to me meu'e corrc(!t to recog- 
nise, in the initial vowel of the form spoken of, tmly the ori- 
ginal accompaniment of the augment, which has been dropped, 
and that, therefore, from artlrndhmha, by the retro-active influ- 
ence of the a of the second syllable, next arose anrunidhmha, as, 
in §. 46., I liave endeavoured to derive linurva from 

the Sanscrit sarva, through the euphonic influence of the v ; 
and as the base word Atharran, “ priest,” in the weak cas('s, 
in which the final syllabic van is contracted to un, adds, 

•* Gutturals in the syllables of repetition arc ahvays replaced by pa- 
latals. 

t I explain aim os tlie preposition which has grown up w’ith tho base, 
and regard the termination as akin to tlhyai, “ to think,” dhlrn, “ sage.” 
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through the influence of the u of tliis syllable, a m to the pi’c- 
ccding a, tlms athaurun,* from 'vhich, by dislodging the a, is 
formed the more common athurnnA as for the Sanscrit 
taruna, “young,” we find in Zend both iauruna and turuna. 
Tlie u of the penultimate of ururuhdh-ii-sJia corresponds to 
the conjunctive vowel a of Sanscrit forms like achuchur-a-s, 
nchiichur-a-thas, and may have proceeded from a by an assi- 
milating influence of the u of tlie preceding syllable. If the 
older a had been retained, we should then find, according to 
§. 56“.), urilrudhanha. 


THE rHUEECT. 

5S8. It has been already remarked, that that Sanscrit 
prc‘tcrite wdiicli agrees in form w'ith the Greek perfect is, 
according to its signification, not a perfect, but is most fi’e- 
(juently used in the sense of the Greek aorist (§. 51.3.). 


* I find tlie initial <e of the strong cases abbreviated in the examples I 
have before me of the weak cases. 'I'lie strong cases change the proper 
theme at/iarran to Cithraran; hence the nominative afhrava (Vend. S. 
p, .'5.5). Without tmnsposition, an A, or some other auxiliary vowel, must 
have been inserted between the r and bccaiise r can neither stand at the 
end, nor in combination with a consonant. 

* Thus Vciul, S. p. 05, the genitive atlurnmn^ and p. 284 twico, the 
dative a^A?/7'wn<T: on the other hand, p. G5, Z. 18, the accusative plural 
alhauru~ 7 iani-cha. The view I now take of the plionomonon under dis- 
cussion differs from that in §- 40. in this, that I there represented the 7/ of 
the second syllabic of afhnrun as proceeding directly from the a of the 
original form, in consequence of an assimilation, wliile I now regard it as 
a remnant of mi^ and look upon the a no longer as a prefixed vowel, but 
ns the original one, by the side of which a has been placed through tlie 
influence of the u of the following syllable ; as frequently liappens with an 
iy thi’oiigh the influence of a following i or y (see §. 41.). I fully agree 
in this point with the opinion expressed by Burnouf in his review of the 
First Part of this book (Journal dcs Savans, 1833, in the separate impres- 
sion, p. 8), where, also, the Zend aurrat^ ‘‘ horse,” is in this way compared 
with the Sanscrit arvan. 
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Our German imparaphrased preterite, which, in its origin, 
coincides with the Greek perfect and Sanscrit reduplicated 
preterite, has likewise renounced the perfect meaning, 
but in Gothic represents both the Greek imperfect aiid 
the aorist, as well as the perfect, and, in the earliest Old 
High German authorities, besides these tenses, the plu- 
perfect. In the ninth, and, as Grimm remarks, perhaps 
so early as the eighth century, begin the circumlocutory 
forms of the perfect by the passive participle with the 
auxiliary verb haben, and, in neuter verbs, with the verb 
substantive, in which res}>ect we must advert to the 
practit;e of the Sanscrit language, in expressions like 
smi (for tjulaa ft ami), “ ich bin gpgangeru' “ I vvent ” 
(see §. 513 .) ; as also to the circumstance, that, in the forms 
in TT^ tavnt (ittvanf), the idea of possession is contained, 
and that nktnvihi nsmi, “ dhi,'" properly means, “ I am 
gifted with having said (therefore “ having said") (see 
§. 513 .). The Old High German uses, beside the verb 
corresponding to our httben, also eitjnn, which has the same 
import, for its jjamidirase of the i>erfcct ; in the indica- 
tive, only in the jdural ; but, in the conjunctive, in the 
singular also (see Grimm, IV. 149 ). 

589 . .As regards the formation of the Gcnnnan unpara- 
phrased preterite, the Gothic has, in the strong conjuga- 
tion, under certain circumstances, regularly preserved the 
redujjlication, wliich, from the earliest period, belongs to 
this tense ; viz. first, in all verbs (their numl>er is, it must 
be allowed, but small) which have a long vowel in the 
root (not, perhaps, merely in consequence of a Guna in 
the present, and the forms thereto ])elongiug) ; secondly, 
in those verbs which exhibit unchanged, in the present, 
an n long by position ; as, from the roots sUp, “ to sleep,” 
vd, “ to blow ” (Sanscrit rd), Itnit, " to be calletl,” o.uk, “ to 
increase,” ffdfl, ” to fold ” (present faldtt), the first and 
thir<l person singular are anizlAp, vnivd, hnihnift n.ia%tkt 
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fnifolth (for /a£/«/c/, see §. 93'\) The form saizMj) (regarding 
z for s, sec §. 86. 5.) stands so far isolated, as all other 
verbs, which exhibit an & in the j)resent. replace this 
in the preterite by 6. They are the following : teka, 
“ I touch,” tfiiiijk, “ I touched,” grSta, “ I weej) ” (Sanscrit 
krnnd, “ to weep ”), ynu/tof, “ I wept,” IMa, “ I leave,” 
luildl, “ I left,” “ I lament ” (Latin faifluk, 

“ I lamented,” rhln, “ I advise,” rairCth, ” I advised,” 
This change of the vowel cannot surprise us, as 6 and d 
are the common representatives of the original long d 
(see §. 09.), as, in Greek, e and o are the usual representa- 
tives of the short a: tailok, thcrefor<>, has the same relation 
to l^ka, that, in Greek, rl-Tpotfia has to rpetpoi, AeAo/7ra to 
KeiTTi*), TTCTToida to Tretdta; or, more strictly, as ilppuiya to 
pyj^wp-t ; for in Greek, both rj and w arc representatives of the 
long a. I believe that the reason of this exchange of 
vow'els in both languages is to be found in this, that 
the quality of O is heavier than that of E, and that the 
tense under discussion, on account of its being encumbered 
with reduplication, feels a necessity to a})peai’ heavier in 
its root than the unencumbered present ; as also, in Gothic, 
the reduplication has in general maintained itself only in 
roots of strong construction.* 

590. Vahsyu, “ I grow ” (Zend «c,v, “ to grow’ ”), 

from the root cahs, wuth the character of the Sanscidt 
fourth class (see §. 109‘‘. 2.), and standa, “I stand,” arc the 
only verbs which, notw’ithst.anding that they exhibit in 
the present an a long by position, have nevcrtludcss per- 
mitted the reduplication to disappear. They form, in the 
first and third person singular preterite, vtlhs, sfoth. Th<^ 
dropping of the class syllable ya of vahsya is regular, as 
this syllable belongs only to the special tenses (see §. 109W 

* I hereby retract the conjecture I formerly made that the a which 
follows the root of the Greek peifccts exercises an influence in changing* 
tlie 6 of die root (Vocalismus, p. 40). 

.3 G 
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In this respect, therefore, vohs has the same ivlatioii to 
vahsya, that, in Sanscrit, nantlsa has tt) nanyilml, “ I go tt) 
ruin”; and the 6 of vuhs and stoth corresj)onds as tlie 
regular long vowel of the a (see §.69.) to the Sanscrit il of 
forms like nnuAsn. While the Old High German con- 
trasts with its present stuntu a preterite sfuonl (see 
§. 109 ’’. 1. p. 112 ) stf/f/i, which has abandoned the unorganie 
nasal of standa, presents, moreover the irregularity that 
the th, which, according to §. 93 has assunu'd the ])lact? 
of the d, is preserved also in the *terminations \vhi<*h are 
annexed ; thus, fii'st person plural, sfhofhihit for siAduin, as 
the analogy of hauth, budmn, from the ro<)t bud, would 
lead us to expect. 

591. The difficulty that, in Gothic, there are two verbs 
with a radical a in the present, which, in sj>ite of tlu'ir 
length by position, have nevertheless lost the reduplication 
of the preterite, is again, in a certain degree, obviatetl hy 
the existence of two preterites, wdiich have preserved the 
reduplication without their vowtds being long naturally or 
by position ; viz. haihah, “ I hanged,” fatfab, “ I seized ” 
(]>resent huha, fahrt). But if it is considered that these' 
verbs, in the other German dialects, have really hmgth by 
position, and probably originally had it in Gothic also, 
the vi<)latiou of the proposition expressed above, that the 
reduplication is home in Gothic only by roots with long 
syllables, appears, through this consideration, less im- 
portant.* 

* In Old High German the preterite ishiang, fiang {hianc,/i<mc), which 
would lead us to expect a present lumf/u, Jangu, for which, however, occur 
hd/iu,/ahUf infinitive hdfuiH^ fdhan. Graff gives only to the former a long 
er, to the latter a short one ; but the quoted cxam]>les confirm also the 
length of the foi*mcr, not by circumflex or doubling of the a. It is highly 
probable, however, that the same quantity belongs to both verbs : thus 
they are either Ao/ian and fahan, or hdhan axiA Johan. As they liavc no 
preterite, if the length of the a is not proved, it cannot be decided from the 

point 
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592. J. Grimm first acutely remarked, that the other 
German dialects, in those classes of verbs which in Gothic 
clearly exhibit the reduplication, continue it in like 
manner, although scarcely perceptibly. The syllables of 
reduplication lose the appearance of a syllable of redupli- 
cation, when the following syllable is cither quite passed 
over, or only loses its consonant, and unites its vowel with 
that of the syllable of reduplication. The former is the 
case in some Sanscrit desiderative forms, as lijJft, pits (Lat. 
Sanscrit, Greek, §. 490.), for which, accoi*ding to rule, we 
should have lilaps, pij)ats;* wherefore it appears to me 
far moi*e proper to assume the suppression of the second 
syllable, than that of reduplication, together with the 
change of a into /, for whi<;h no reason at all could ('xist, 
because the form would have been already sufficiently 
weakened by the suppression of the syllable of reduplica- 
tion. A simple consonant is suppressed in the Greek 
ylvopat from yt-yvopai, which is, however, itself an abbrevi- 
ation of ytyevo/xat : moreover, in the Sanscrit aorist, 
amisam (^ — anatmm} from nnanimm, and, in the Latin 
perfects analagous with it, as c^pl (see §. 518.) : finally, in 
the Old High German preterites, as hialt (our hieli) from 
hihalt, for which, in Gothic, haihnid. 

,593. It must, j>erhaps, be regarded as a dialectic peculia- 
rity in Gothic, that the syllable of reduplication has alw'ays 
oi. It w'as the custom, perhaps, at the time when all Ger- 

poiiit of view of the f)ld High German, whether they ai'c to ho allotted to 
Grimm’s fourth class (with long « in the present), or to the seventh (with 
short a in the present). The Middle High Gciman JuVip, vuhe, hrehest, 
Vfvhest preterite hie, tfic (for hieft, vieh), speaks in favour of the fourtli 
class, to which they arc ascribed by Grimm also, who writes hahu,fdhu. 
In Gothic, then, instead of the existing AnAo, ./aAo, wc should expect hdha, 
fSha, as slSpa, Idta, answering to the Old High German sldju, Idxu. 

* I consider, also, dhiksh, “ to kindle," which is held to be a primitive 
root, as a desiderative of this kind, and I derive it from di{dlui)k8h from 
tlah, “ to burn.” 
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man languages were still one, that the hciaviest vowc*I, n, was 
weakened in the syllable of repetition to tlu' lightest, /, as 
is the case in Sanscrit in the syllable of repetition of 
desideratives, where from dah, “ to buini,” comes didhoksh, 
not dadhukxh ; and as in Latin reduplicated forms like 
cecini, tlie n in the syllable of repetition becomes e, and 
in the base i, while a ivadical o and u in both places remain 
unchanged {motnordi, ltdudi). For the diphthong at of 
HAIT, “ to be called,” / would be, in the syllablt^ of 
repetition, quite as much in its place, as, in Sanscrit, of the 
diphthong n d ( — o + i); and generally of diphthongs only 
the last element enters the syllable of rc^petition ; whereforer 
the reduplicated pi'cteritc of Adf ( = “to invite*,” is 

chikdlu (first and third person singular). If an infring<‘- 
ment of the law for the mutsition of sounds, by preserving 
the old tenuis in the initial sound (as in nlejMi = 

“ I sleep ”), be assumed, it might be said that the (Gothic 
HAIT wouhl corr<*spond to this Sanscrit M.l, and th(*re- 
fore Imihait (for iiifaid) with the abovementioned 
cinkela. But if nu also is, in Gothic syllables of reduplica- 
tion, I'tqjresented by aU as di-milc, “I increased,” while, in 
Sanscrit, o(=«4.u) becomes «, as, j^^iprdlho from jtnUlt, 
“ to satisfy;” then the i of this ai may be i'<rgarded as a 
weakening of «, as we have seen above, in Sanscrit, from 
ujtd proceeds the reduplicated aorist dundtdnni for 
dundiidam (§. .'iSl.). We might also regard the } of oi-mtk 
as a weakening of the a of the base syllable, which, how- 
ever, appears to me less probable, as in diidithongs the 
second element always has tin; etymological prej)oiide- 
rance, and the first is a mt^re jdionctic prefix ; on which 
account I j)refer recognising in the syllable of repetition 
of the Latin cecidi, of ttrdo ( = cu/do), the second <*lement 
of the diphthong <i?, rather than tlu^ first, although a in 
the Latin syllables of repetition is regularly replacetl by e. 
Be this as it may, I consider this, however, as certain. 
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tlifit the ai in Grothic syllables of reduplication was for- 
merly a simple t, and that this ai is a dialectic peculiarity 
limited to the Gothic, like that which, according to §. 82., 
the' Gothic employs instead of a simple i before h and r ; 
which latter, in the other di:ilects also, is .alone repre- 
sented. We miss, therefore, in the Old High German 
hkdt for Gothic haihald (from hihahl), only the h of the 
second syllable ; .and in the old Northern i6k, “ I ” or “ he 
incre.asial,'” nothing is w.anting of the Gothic ai-auk, as far 
as the latter is an unorganic extension of i-auk ; but an 
has, according to the Sanscrit principle, been contracted 
to 6, while in the participle passive ankinn it has remained 
o})eu, anjl in the present, by a doubletl ttmUiiU* become ci/. 

591. The old Northern reduplicated preterites of verbs 
with a radical n (Grimm’s first conjug.ation) appear to me to 
stand upon a different footing from the Gothic like hai-hald, 
in so far as the latter have weakened the a in the syllable of 
repetition to i, and have prefixed to the latter an a, while the 
former (the old Northern), quite in accoi*dauce with the San- 
scrit principle, have left the a of the syllable of I'eduplicatioii 
unaltered and without addition, but, on the other hand, (like the 
Latin perfects ietUju cechii) liave weakened the a of the base to 
/, and, in agreement with the Sanscrit law of sound, have 
contracted the latter with the a of the syllable of repetition 
to 4. In this way only, in my opinion, can we explain it, that 
as, in old Northern, from the root IIALD, “ to hold,” (whence 
the present is, by the umlaut, held, and tlie participle passive 
holdinn), comes the preterite h^lt (the tenuis for the medial 
at the end of the word, as in Middle High German, see §. 93“), 
plural heldum ; therefore h&lt from hahilt for hahalf, as the 
reverse case of the Old High Germ.an hi-alt from hihalt for 
hahalt. So also in roots with a long d, for which the Gothic 

* By the umlaut the a becomes a=c, and the u, — Transla- 

tor's Note. 
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uses <? (§.69); e,g. from GJiAT, “to weep,” and BLAS, 
“ to blow,” come gret, 6Mv, as the contraction of gra(gr)itf 
bla(bl)is* in contradistinction to the Old High German 
b/ias (i)lies) from bftbfus. The Old Saxon stands on the same 
ground as the Old Northern; hence, from fullu, “I fall,”yiW, 
“I fell,” from fufill ; and from shipu, “ I sleep,” sle.p, “ I slept,” 
from slaslip ; just as, in Sanscrit, plurals like m'mima, from 
nanimima, correspond to singulars like naiidmo, “ I bent 
myself,” of which more hereafter. 

595. Verbs which, in Gothic, have the diphthong ai as the 

radical vowel, lay aside, in Old High German, in the base 
syllable, the last clement of the said diphthong, and retain 
only the first, cither 'unaltered, or corrupted to #>, which, 
indeed, happens in most of the received authorities ; hence, 
to the Gothic })reterite haihuit, “ I was called,” in Otfrid hiuz 
(for hihnz from corresponds, in the other authorities 

cpioted by GralF, hiez ; wliich latter, in I’cspect to its e, answers 
better to the present heizu (= Gothic liaffa), where, how- 
ever, the id is not yet to be regard<;d as one sound (== •/), 
as in our New German ftirs-s. Of the Gothic diphthong «?/, 
we find, according us authorities vary, either the first or 
the second element preserved, and tht? former, indeed, 
either unaltered or changed to e, and also the latter either 
unchanged or corrujrtcd to o (see §. 77) ; e. g. from hbmpa 
corac.s, in Gothic, the preterite huihlnup (see §. 59S), for 
which, in Old High German, we find in Graff* the forms 
liof (from li/fif for hlildftnfjy Vn-f, liuf, Hof. 

596. In Sanscrit tlu; syllabic t)f rc'duplication always 
has the radical vowel, only shortened, if long ; and, as has 
been already rcmiarked, of diphthongs only the last cle- 


* Present, with votlant^ Wrjw, pnrticiiilc passive t/ratinn^ hlomtm. 

With respect to the rejection of a double consonant in the reduplicated 
preterite, compare the relation of the f>Jd High fJcrmaii ejor, “four," 
for iioih'n: Ju/vir. i 
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ment (sec §. 593); hence, habamlh* fx*om handh, “ to bind”; 
f/nhlius, from hhds, “ to strive ”; bihhid, from hhid, “ to 
cleave ”; didip, from dip, “ to shine ”; futud, from tud, “ to 
beat, push”; pupur, from “to fill.” If for the vowel 
r the syllable of reduidication contains an a, this proceeds 
from the primitive form nr; e.g. mamarda, “I and he 
crushed,”’^ comes not from mrid, but from mard, which in 
the <lual and plural is contracted to mrid; hence first 
j)tM'son plural mamndlma. Roots wdiich begin with vowels 
we have already discussed (see §. 534) ; only this may be 
here further mentioned, that roots which begin with a, 
and end with two consonants proceed in a very peculiar 
and remarkable way, since they first contract the vowel of 
rejjetitirni with that of the root to a long a, then add an 
euphonic 'll, and thell annex the wdiole root a second time, 
so that thus the radical vowel occurs three times ; as, 
d-n-anj, from ua-n-nvj, from nnj, “ to anoint ” (Latin ungo). 

597 The Greek pays no I'cgard, in its syllables of redu- 
plication in roots beginning with a vowel, to the vowel of 
the base, but always replaces it by e, wliich the Latin does 
in its which are reduplicated and carried back to 

the Sanscrit seventh aorist formation only in the ease, in 
which the root exhibits the heaviest of all vowels, viz. a, 
which appears too heavy for the syllable of reduplication, 
as it is found inadmissible in Sanscrit, in the syllables of re- 
tluplication of desideratives, and is replaced by the lightest 
vowel, i. Thus in Greek the perfect reraipa corresponds 
to the Sanscrit tatnpa or tafeijin, “ I burned,” just as ieTvrJ>a 
to the Sanscrit tiddpn (pi. tuiupima — TervtpaiJiev) “ I beat. 


* I give the theme without any personal tci’inination wlmtever. 
t C'omparc the Latin moniordi, altliough this is based on the aorist of 
the seventh formation, where amamardam, middle amamardc might have 
been expected. 
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Avouiulcd, slew,” itc^iXriKa* to tlie Sanscrit piprnya or jn- 
prdi/n, from pn', “ to rejoice, to love ” (compare the Gothic 
/rh/fh “ I love ”). It is (certain, that originally the Greek, 
also, must, in the syllabic of reduplication, have had regard 
to the radical vowel ; that however, in the course of time, 
all vowels in this place were weakened to e, as is the case 
in New German in the final syllables of polysyllabic 
words ; as we contrast binde, snllw, yaben, with the Gothic 
binda, salbd, ynbnm, and Giisle, Giislen, with the Gothic 
yaslets, yosthn. A similar weakness or vitiation to that 
which has overtaken our final syllables might easily have 
befallen a Gret.'k initial syllable not belonging to the 
base itself. 

rj98. As regards the laws to which the consonants in 
the syllables of leduplieatitm are subjected, the Sanscrit 
replaces the gutturals by corresponding palatals, ami, in 
agreement with the Greek, the asi)irated consonants by 
corresponding non-asi)irates ; o.y. clndf(h, from /vly, “to 
give light “;t jayum, from y«im, “ to go”; dadhu, from dbA, 
"to set, lay”; as, in Greek, redri, from the corresponding 
root 011. Of two consonants combined in the initial sound 
in Sanscrit, the first is usually repeated ; hence r/mfrrnud, 
from kraud, “ to weep”; chiksbip, from k.ditjt, “ to cast.” 
The Gothic follow's the saim* principle, if the second of the 
combined consonants is a li([uid ; hence yaiyrof, “ I wept,” 
corresponds to the Sanscrit word of tlie same import, cha- 
krnnda; anti saizIAp (see §. 86. 5.), “ I slept,” to the Sanscrit 
smhvdpn^ We might hence infer that the preterite 


* Regarding the origin of tlie k and tlic aspirate of rerv/pa, see 5>. flOfl. &c. 
t I refer the Gotliic fudztr, ‘‘ torch "(s a softened *■, sec §. flO. fi.) to this 
root. 

X TI»c root >irap is irregular in tliis, tliat it is contracted before the 
heavy terminations into sup {shup) ; and on tliis form is founded the syl- 
lable of reduplication, through the « of wliich the s following becomes sA. 
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wliich nowhere occurs, of hUuini is hmhlmtp, not htaihlaup. 
But if, in Gothic, the second of the combined consonants 
is a mute, tliis finds its way into the syllable of redupli- 
cation also ; hence skaishiUh, “ 1 separated,” the third 
person jdural of w’hich, skaiskaidum occurs in Luke ix. 33 : 
hence might be deduced, also, staitaut, from STAUT. 
The other German dialects have, unrestrictedly, left two 
combined consonants together in the syllable of repetition ; 
hence, in Old High German, sVmf, “ I slept,” spiaU, “ I 
tilcft,” from slhlnf, spispalt ; unless in the second syllable 
one of the two consonants be rejected, as in the Latin 
spnpondi, steti, for sjjosjwndi, stesfi. But the Gothic skai- 
skaith speaks against the latter. 

.'j 99. It remains to be remarked, with respect to the 
Sanscrit syllables of reduplication, that if a root begins 
with a sibilant before a mute, the syllable of repetition, 
according to the general law, does not contain the first 
consonant but the second, respect being had to the rules 
of sound before mentioned ; e.y. from aHul comes tmthdii, 
“ I, he stood from spris (spars) ; pus^tarsn, “ I or he 
tt>uchotl,” in opposition to the Latin sMi, spopondi. The 
ZcikI, closely as it is allied to the Sanscrit, does not 
recognise this rule. I cannot, indeed, <juote the perfect 
of sld, nor any other perfect of roots wdth an initial 

sibilant before a mute, but as sthd in Sanscrit has a syl- 
lable of reduplication in the special tenses also, and forms, 
in the present, tisthdmi, we see, from the Zend 
hisldmi, tliat the law of reduplication under discussion, at 
the time of the identity of the Zend with the Sanscrit, 
was not yet in force, or at least not in its full extent. 
Of the Latin it deserves further remark, that in its sisto, 
which is properly the counterpart of the Sanscrit tisthdmi, 
Gr. and Zend histdmi (see §. 508 ), it follows the 

geneml law for syllables of reduplication, while analo- 
gically with stete a present stito might have been expected. 
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600. With respect to the Greek, as soon as we recognise 
in tlie i of Ya-Ttjfit, as in the Zend hi of hhtdmi, a syllable of 
reduplication, to which we are compelled, by its analogy 
with ridtj/jLi, &c., and by the circumstance that 

<r in the initial sound is easily weakened to the rough breath- 
ing, it must be allowed, that in the perfect etrrriKa the rough 
breathing stands for <r, and that, therefore, wc have in this 
form a more perfect syllable of reduplication than is usually 
the case in roots wdiich have in the initial sound a heavier con- 
sonant combination than that of a mute before a liquid. We 
cannot place earrvjKa on the same footing with ei'/xaprat, which 
we would suffer to rest on itself; for the latter has just as 
much right to the rough breathing as the Latin sisto to its s : 
and when Buttmann says (Gr. Res. §. 83. Rem. 6.), “The 
often-occurring a(l>6iTTa\Ka (pre-supjwsing e<na\Ka) in the 
Milesian inscription giv'cn by Chishull, p. 67, furnishes a 
proof tliat the rough breathing instead of the reduplication 
of the perfect went further in the old dialects than the two 
cases to be met with in the current language (eaTijKa, eipap- 
Tat)," it is imjiortant to observe, tliat here, also, the root be- 
gins with (T, which has been preserved in the syllable of 
repetition as the rough breathing. In etyrtiKa this phenomt;- 
non has been preserved in the language as commonly used, 
because, in my opinion, the analogy of the present and im- 
perfect has jiriitected the breatliing wliicli belongs to the 
perfect reduplication. 

601. For the rest, if, in other consonant combinations than 
that of a mute before a liiiuid, the syllable of repetition 
has usually dropjicd the consonant to be repeated, this clearly 
happened because a greater weight of sound in the base 
syllable rendered a lightening of the syllable of repetition 
desirable ; lienee, etfidopa, from rr6\l/a\Ka, ire^dopa. 

In these and similar foians the coincidence of the initial syl- 
lable with the augment is only casual; and if in the e a rem- 
nant of }i syllabic of reduplication is recognised, wc are 
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thereby compelled to explain the e of cxJfoWov, e^detpou, 
also as the syllable of reduplication, as in the imperfect and 
aorist (and this appears from the Sanscrit), a simple vowel, 
independent of the root, has just as much a primitive founda- 
tion, as in the perfect, in roots beginning with a consonant, a 
syllable beginning with the radical consonant or its represen- 
tivtive has. It cannot, however, be denied, that in some cases, 
through an error in the use of language, the example of the 
augmented preterites has operated on the perfect. It may 
be, that the e of edya, eovprjKa, is just as much the augment 
as that of ea^a* eovpovv : but it also admits of being re- 
garded in the perfect as the reduplication, since e and o are 
originally identical with a, and have i^roceeded from it by 
coiTiiption (see §. 3.) ; and since both a and o easily become 
e, as the final e of cSei^a adikshat) is, according to 

its origin, identical with tlie a of e^ei^a, eSet^a-s, &c., and 
the e of the vocative, as \v/c£ ( = vrika), is only a weaken- 
ing of the o concluding the base- word, and corrupted from 
the older a (see §, 204.). 

602. To pass over, then, to the alterations, to which the 
radical vowel in the Sanscrit reduplicated pi’eterite is sub- 
jected, we will consider first the roots with a. This is 
lengthened before a simple consonant in the third person 
singular active, and at pleasure, also, in the first; hence, 
from char, “ to go,” to which the Gothic root FAR, “to wan- 
der,” corresponds ; chachtlra or chnehara, “ I went,” chachdra, 
“ ho went.” This analogy is followed by those Gothic verbs 
which liave preserved a radical a before simple consonants 
in the present, but replace it in the preterite with d ; as fara, 
tlie preterite of wdiich, fdr, in respect to its vowel, corre- 
sponds ns exactly ns possible to the Sanscrit chdr of chachAra, 

* The digamino, which belongs to this verb, which rests on the San- 
scrit hh of bhanj, “ to break,” leads us to expect an aorist, efafa, owd in 
the most ancient time a perfect FeFaya for the Sanscrit ImlAatija. 
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for (i is, iu Gothic, the regular representative of the lojig a, 
and takes the place of the short a, where the latter is to be 
lengthened, as, vice vtrs/), o, in case of abbreviation, becomes 
a ; on w’hich account feminine bases in ( = Sanscrit d) exlii- 
bit in the uninfleeted nominative an a, since long vowels at 
the end of a word are the easiest subjected to abbreviation 
(see §. 137.). The relation, therefore, of /dr to fara is based 
ox'iginally not on an alteration of quality, but only on tliat of 
quantity ; and the vowel difference has here just as little in- 
fluence in the designation of the relation of time, as, in the 
noun, on that of the case relation. As, however, in fur the 
true expression of past time, viz. the rediijdication, has dis- 
appeared, and fur stands for ftif^r, the function performed by 
the difference of the vowel of the root, in common with that of 
the personal terminations (or of the absence of terminations, 
as in fW as fii’st and third person singular), is, for the prac- 
tical use of language, the designation of time. Thus, in our 
Gez’man conjunctive preterite in the plural, the umJaul is the 
only sign by which we recognise the relation of mood, and 
which, therefore, is to be held as the ex])onent of the modal 
relation, sinca; the true expression of the same, viz. the vowel 
c (e. 7 . of u'fircn, u'iiraf), which was formerly an * (Old High 
German wurimth, wtlrit), and, as such, has produced the um- 
latit by its assimilative power, is no longer, in its corrupted 
form, distinguishable from the tc;rminatiou of the indicative. 

603. The Gothic for is distinguished from the Sanscrit char 
of chacMra by this, that it retains its long vowel tlirough all 
persons and numbers, wliile in Sanscrit it is necessary only 
in the third jierson singular, and is found or not, at will, in 
the first person singular. To the Gothic, however, answers 
the Greek second perfect in the case where a radical d is length- 
ened to d, or its representative, 7 . The relation of Kpd^io 
(cKpdyov) to KCKpdya, of ddAAo) (dd\w) to rcdtjKa, corresponds 
exactly to the relation of the Sanscrit chardmi and Gothic 
fara to chachdra, fur. In Greek verbs which have changed 
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a radical a, in the present, to c, the change of this e into the 
heavier o compensates for its being lengthened (see §. .'>89.). 

604. In verbs which end with two consonants the lenirth- 
ening of the a to d is, in Sanscrit, cpiite omitted, and so, in 
Gothic, that of « to J ; as, in Sanscrit, mamantha, “ I or he 
shook,” mamanthima, “ we shook,” from manfh ; so, in Go- 
thic, vdivnhl, “ I or he ruled,” rntvnlchtm, “ we ruled,” from 
v<ifd. TJiosc Gothic verbs which weaken, in the present, a 
I'adical a before a double consonant to i (see §. 116.), replace 
the same in the plural numbei’s of the preterite, and in the 
whole conjunctive preterite, by n; hence, “to bind” 

(from which the present binda), forms in the singular of the 
preterite band, huns-t (see §. 102.), band, answering to the 
Sanscrit habandho, bahandh-i-thn., bnbandha: in the second 
pcrsoii dual, however, bund-u-ts for Sanscrit baband-a-thns ; 
and in the plural, bund-u-rn, bund-u-f, bund^u-n, for San- 
scrit habandh-i-ma, babandfi-a-(tJio), hahandh-its. The con- 
junctive is bundynn, &c. The Old High German, which 
has an i for its termination in the second person singular 
instead of the Gothic t, which, in my opinion, corresponds to 
the Sanscrit conjunctive vowel i, exhibits, before tJiis /, also 
the alteration of the a to tt ; hence, in the first and third per- 
son singular bnni corresponding to the Sanscrit babandha and 
Gothic band ; but in the second person bunt~t, answering to 
the Sanscrit bidmndli-i-tha and Gothic bans-t. Hence we 
perceive that the change of the a into u depends on the ex- 
tent of the word, since only the monosyllabic forms have 
preserved the original a. We perceive further, that the 
weight of the u appears to the German idioms lighter than 
that of the a, otherwise the u would not unbind the o in the 
same way as we saw above ai and au replaced by i in the 
polysyllabic forms, or before heavy terminations (see §. 489.) ; 
and as, in Latin, the a of calco and salsus, under the encum- 
brnnee of a preceding preposition, is represented by u (con- 
culco, insulms). 
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605 . Where, in Gotliic, a radical a is weakened before 
simple consonants, in the present, to i, but letaiiied in th<i 
singular of the preterite, we find instead of it, in both the 
plural numbers and in the whole conjunctive preterite, 
in all the polysyllabic past forms, an e, and for that in 
the Old and Middle High German an d, whicli here, how- 
ever, occurs as soon as in the second person singular in- 
dicative, because it is polysyllabic : in Middle High Ger- 
man, however, it is changed to a. The present of the root 
LAS^ “ to read," is, in Gothic, /i.sa, i}i Old High German lisu, 
in Middle High German lisp; the preterite in Gothic is A/.v, 
1us-tt las, Ihum, Usut, Usiin; conjunctive Ipsynu, &c. : in OKI 
High German las, Iasi, las, lastanes, lasnt, lasnn; conjunctive 
lasii &c. : in Middle High German las, hrsp, las, I(Upu, laset, 
lasen; conjunctive Irpso. This phenomenon stands in con- 
tradiction to all other sti*ong verbs, because here the poly- 
syllabic forms have a heavier vowtd than the monosyllabic ; 
but the reverse naturally appears everywhere else. Even 
in the Sanscrit we find this apparent contradiction to the 
law of gravity, and the surjjrising, although, perhaps, acci- 
dental, coincidence with the Gothic, that in both languages 
in similar places — viz. before the heavy terminations of the 
dual and plural — a radical a is changed into i}, in both lan- 
guages only in roots which terminate in a simple consonant ; 
to which is further added, in Sanscrit, the limitation, that the 
initial consonant, also, must generally be simjdc, and cannot 
be V or the like, which, in the syllable of re])etition, according 
to §. 598 ., experiences a change. Tlie syllable of repetition, 
however, is suppressed in the cases in which the a is changed 
into (}, This is the practical view of the rule, which we shall 
subsequently endeavour to elucidate theoretically. Let the 
root tan, “to stretch out,” serve as example. 
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SINGULAR. 

talflnu or latana, 
tdfavffio, I 

or femtha for InlanUha, | 
tiit/ma, 


ACTIV;'. 

DUAL. 

iSniva, for tatanwa, 
Unathus for talanathm, 
Utudus for tutanatm, 


PLURAL. 

Uttima for iotanima, 
Una for tolana. 

Unus for taiamut. 


U)i(} for tatamu 
fihnslie for tahnmIU., 
Une for taianL 


MIDDLti. 

finivaJU for tntnn'wnlU, ten'nnahn for intanimaUe, 
ihiuthe for IntainVIiS, Unidhv^, for laiankihrc. 
iiindlP. for fatandU, Unite for tcdaniU. 


It appears, therefore, from this paradigm, that the form Un 
used for tatnn, tliough far the most common, is adopted 
only before lieavy terminations, or in such persons as, in 
their full form, would appear to consist of four syllables; for 
although, in the second person plural, Una stands for tatana, 
and in the third i)crsou plural, thms for tatanm, still us in this 
place is an abbreviation of anli (comjiare §. 462.), and a is 
clearly only the remnant of an original termination atha: 
the a of Una, for Un-a-fha, corresponds merely to the con- 
junctive vowel of the Greek rerv^-a-re and of the Gothic 
vaivald-u-th, fdr-u-th, les'it-lh.* The reason of the abbrevia- 


* I have already, in my System of Conjugation, and in the Annals of 
Oriental Literatui-o (London, 1820) called attention to the fact, that the 
Siinscrit tutnpa in the second person plural is an ahbi-cviated form, and in 
the fonner parts of this book the fiict has often been alluded to, tliot the 
Sanscrit, in particular coses, ap])ears in disudvnntag(' 0 us contrast with its Eu- 
ropean sister idioms. It has therefore surfnisal me that Professor Hofer, 
ill liis Treatise “ Contributions,” &c., p. 40, lias made so general an asser- 
tion, tliat recent investigators have not been desirous “ of keeping per- 
fectly free from the unfortunate error of believing in the imaginary invio- 
hibility and pristine fidelity and perfection of the Sanscrit.” For my part 
I liave never conceded to the Sanscrit such pristine fidelity ; and it has 
always given me pleasure to notice the cases in which the European sister 
languages surpass it, ns the Lithuanian docs in this day, in everywhere 
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tioii is clearly apparent in the second person singular ; for if 
here the termination tha is joined directly to the root, the 
full reduplication remains ; but if the number of syllables is 
increased by a conjunctive vowel, then Un is used for Udan ; 
thus tenitha (from fatanitha) answering to iatnnlha. I recog- 
nise, as has been already observed (see §. 5 18.), in forms like 
ten a concealed reduplication ; thus ten from lutin (as in Latin 
cecini for cacani), and this from tatan, whence, by rejecting 
the second f, tin (for ta-an) may hav^e been formed, and sc>, in 
earlier times, have been used for thi ; and I think that the 
Gothic in foi*ms like lesnm, is not found there ])ecause tla^ 
Sanscrit, in analogous forms, has an but for this reason 
that the Sanscrit « was formerly an d, but the Gothic f1 re- 
presents the (} (§. 60.) The Old High German has pres<*rved 
the original sound, and exhibits Id.wmes (from InhiHumes), 
w’hich, in cojitrast with the Gothic lesiirn^.s, aj)pears like a 
Doric form contrasted with an Ionic one.* While, in the 
second j)erson singular, the Gothic Ins-t, on account of its 
monosyllabic nature, is based on Sanscrit forms like taf<nilh(i, 
the Old High German hist answers to the c'ontracted form te- 
nitha. It must be assumei! that the Gothic his, fast, was for- 
merly lailfis, hiilnst ; and then, too, the ])lural hlsuni stood in 
the proper relation to taihis (hihts), i.e. in the relation of 
the weaker to the stronger radical form. We give*, for a 
complete general view of tlu? analogies existing between 
the Sanscrit and the German in the ease before us, the 


expressing the idea “who?” by kas, wliile tlie Sanscrit kas, according to 
fixed laws of sound becomes at one time ka/i\ at anotiier ko, at another 
ka, and appears in its original form only before t and th. 

* Regarding tlie Latin forms like ei?jn (see §. 646.), it may be here 
further remarked, that Ag. Uenary, also (Doctrine of Latin Sounds, p. 276, 
&c.), traces back the Latin perfect in all its formations to the Sanscrit 
aorist. 
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reduplicated preterite 

of sad, “ to sit. 

“ to place one- 

self,” corresponding 

to the Gothic tsai 

and Old High 

German sax, “ I sate 

,” connected with 

it in form and 

sense. 

SIVGUI.AR. • 


SANSCRIT. 

GOTHIC. 

OLD Iimil OFRM. 

snsddrn. or sasnd-n. 

(_sa'i)sa1. 

(jst)sax. 

sasat-fha t>r sScI-i-tha, 

(sni)sas-t 

sdx-i-'. 

sasdd-n. 

{sai)snl. 

(si)saz. 


DUAT,. 


s<*d-i-vn. 

sfiJu ? (see §. 441.) 

• • • 

sfld-n-ilitfs, 

set-u~fs. 

• 0 • 

st}.</-n~fus. 

m m m m 

• • ■ 


CLIIRAL. 


sSd-i-ma, 

sU-u-nu 

s^x-n-mAs. ^ 

s^.d-a~, 

sU-n-th, 

sdz-u-f. 

sM-ns, 

sSt-u-iu 

silz-u-n. 


“ Remark J. — ^That in the example here given, as gene- 
rally in Grimm’s tenth, eleventh, and twelfth conjugations, 
the n of the preterite is the real radical vowel — that in 
tlie present it is weakened to i, and that the i of the pre- 
stmt has not, vice versti, been strengthened in the preterite 
to a — I infer, not only from this, that the Sanscrit, where 
it admits of comparison, everywhere exhibits a as the 
unmistakeable radical vowel, but especially fixim the 
circumstance that the Gothic causal verb where any 
such corresponds to the primitive verb, everywhere uses 
the a in the present even, which the primitive verb has 
retained merely in the preterite; for instance, from SAT, 
** to sit,” comes the causal sa^a, " 1 set = Sanscrit sdday&mi. 
If it were merely the object of the language to gain in 

the causal a vowel connected with the primitive verb, but 

3 II 
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strengthcAed, then if SIT were the root, from it would 
perhups have proceeded seilya — or sailya ; and in 

reality the verbs, to which 1 ascribe i as the radical vowel, 
exhibit, in the causal, ai, as those with a radical u employ au ; 
in exact agreement w^th the Sanscrit, where i and u re- 
ceive Guna in the cSusal, i. e. prefix «. Thus in Gothic, 
from ur^mS, * to stand up,’ (nr-reisa, ur-rais, ur-risum) 
comes vr-raisya, ‘ I raise up’: from DJtUS, ‘ to fall’ (jlriujui, 
(Jrawt, drumm), ga-dransya, ‘ I plunge’; as, in Sanscrit, 
fi*oin vid and budh, ‘to know,’ vddnydmi (^ = vaidaydmi), 
iMid/iaydmi { = bandhnydmi), ‘I make to know.’ The cir- 
cumstance, that Sanscrit verbs with a radical a correspond 
to the Gothic ,«//, ‘ I sate,’ Itand, ‘ I bound,’ would iu>t 
alone furnish any sufficient ground for assuming that the 
said and analogous Gothic verbs exhibit the root in the 
singular of the preterite ; for it might certainly be 
fallowed that binda proceeds from the Sanscrit bnndhf sifa, 
from snd, and that an original n has here been corrupted 
to i ; but it might still be maintained that tlie n of the pro- 
noun band, sat, is not a transmission from the period of iden- 
tity with the Sanscrit, 4jut that it has been newly developed 
from the i of the present, because the cliange of sound of 
i to a is the symbol of the past. I object to this view, 
however, first, because not only does sat finswcr to snsada 
or snsdda, but also the plural sf.him from sdfum. Old High 
German sdzurncs, to sddimn from nddimn (sfi(s)ndinut), and it 
is impossible to consider this double and surprising coinci- 
dence as fortuitous ; secondly, because, ns has been abovt; 
remarked, the causals too recognise the a of tlie verbs 
under discussion as a radical vowel ; thirdly, bccau.se 
substantives also, like band, satz, which have nothing to 
do with the expression of past time, or any other temporal 
relation, conform to*the vowel of the preterite ; fourthly, 
because generally, in the whole Indo-European family of 
languages, no case occurs of grammatical relations being 
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expressed by the ehang<; of the radical vowel ; fifthly, 
because the reduplication, whicli is the real expression of 
tlic past, is still clearly retained in Gothic, in the Verbs 
mentioned above, and is therefore adequate ground for 
assuming that sat is an abbreviation of snisat, but ‘ thaf 
sPJum for sAlum is a contraction of sa(s)tum.'" 

** Remark 2 . — The Sanscrit roots which begin with a 
(consonant which must be replaced by another cognate 
one, refrain from the contraction described above ; for if 
the fy of the base syllable of jagam dropped out, and the 
two a were melted down to t1, then would assume 

an appearance too much estranged from the root ; and this 
is certainly the reason why the contraction is avoided. It 
is omitted, also, in roots which begin with two consonants, 
and, indeed, for the same reason ; for if the st of the 
second syllable of lastan was dropped, the contracted form 
would be UiXt in which the root ntan would no longer be 
recognised. There are, however, a few exceptions from 
the restriction specified ; as, hnbhaj from bhaj, ‘ to pay 
homage,’ is al ways contracted to bhej, as far as is yet 
known, though b^j might be expected ; but the aspi> 
ration of the base-consonant, which has been dropped, has 
been carried back to the syllable of repetition, according 
to the principle of the above metitioned dhiksh for 

didhaksh, from dah, * to burn ’ (see §. 593 .). It is more 
difficult to account for the fact of some roots, which begin 
with two consonants having permitted themselves to be 
contracted, and having retained both consonants in the 
syllable of repetition, since to the reduplicated perfect 
theme tatras a contracted form Ms corresponds, while 
from satras, by rejecting the tr of the second syllable, 
should come tAs, Either, then, in trh the r, which is sup- 
pressed in the fufi reduplicated form (jtafras for tratras), is 
again restoi*ed, in order to comply with the requirement 
that the form of the root be not too much disfigured, . or 
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the foi’uis like tr^s proceed from a period when the syl- 
lable of repetition still combined the two consonants, as in 
the Latin spopondi, stft/, and in the Gothic skaisknUh ; or, 
lastly, and this is most probable, forms like Inh ])roceed 
from a period when the language had completely forgotten 
the ground of tlieir origin in contraction, and when in 
forms like sMima reduplication was no longer pei*ccived, 
but only the change of a rtidical a into and it was 

o 

believed that the true exponent of the relation of time was 
therein recognised. Thus, in a measure, the Gothic 
fr^hvm, * we asked ’ (Sanscrit paprichchhimn, not pr^chhiimt, 
from jrrachh, ‘ to ask/), was pr<‘pared. by Sanscrit forms 
like tr&simn, ‘ we trembled,’ bhr&mima, ‘ we wandei’ed,’ 
and some similar ones. The Sanscrit and German in this 
agree most admirably, that roots which end with two con- 
sonants have not })ermitted the combination to make its 
way ; certainly because, through their stronger construc- 
tion, they had more })ower to bear the full reduplication 
(comjjare §. 5H9.), which has at last disappeared in Gothic 
in those vei’bs with a radical n, which weaken that vowel, 
in the prcjsent, to i ; so that hnnd, htmdntn, correspond to 
the Sanscrit Itafxtndha, hnhnvdhima. To a Gothic present 
hundo, would correspond a preterite hfiihand." 

606. It is not r(<juisite to assume that forms like 
sidimn, “ vre sate,” which has been compared above 
(p. 825) to the Gothic siitum and Old High German stlzitw, 
existed so early as the j>eriod of the unity of language. 

I rather hold the Sanscrit sSdima and Gothic s^tujn, liesides 
being identical in their root, to be connected only in 
this point, that they )K>th, indejwndently of each other, 
have, in consequence of a contraction, lost the semblance 
of a reduplicated form ; tlint in both the ^ stands for an 
older d, which is preserved in the OUl High German 
Hiizumtlx ; that the Sansent hM for sdd- has sprung from 
ftfiHfid, ns the Gothic st^l for sAt from somt* the latter natu- 
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rally at a time when the syllable of repetition was still 
faithful to the radical syllable as regards the vowel. The 
contraction of polysyllabic forms into monosyllabic, by 
rejecting the consonant of the second syllable, or the con- 
sonant together with its vowel (as above in lips for lUaps, 
§. iiOS.) is so natural, that different languages may easily 
chance to coincide in this point; but such an omission 
might most easily occur in reduplicated forms, because 
the expression of the same syllable twice running might 
be fatiguing, and therefore there would be a direct occa- 
sion for the suppression of the second syllable or its con- 
sonant. In verbs with a radical a the occasion is the more 
urgent, because a is the heaviest vowel, and hence there 
is the more reason to seek for a diminution of weight. 
Latin forms like oecini, tetiyi (compared with such as 
hUiidi, niomordi), comply with the requisition after being 
weakened by reducing the a to t in the base-syllable, and 
to e in the syllable of repetition, while perfects (aorists) 
like c^y«, f^cL in their process of diminishing the weight, 
coincide with the Sanscrit sMimn and Gothic which 

does not prevent the assumption that each of the three 
languages has arrived at the contracted form in its own 
way, as the Persian eni and English am ( = em), “ I am,” 
approach so closely, because they both, but quite inde- 
pendently of each other, have abbreviated the primitive 
form ajimi in the same way, while in the third j)erson 
the Persian and Latin est coincide, through a similar cor- 
• ruption of the old form asto ; or as the Old High German 
fiar, vhnr, shmds in the same relation to the Gothia fidvdr that 
the Latin quar of quar-tus does to the to-be-presupposed 
qua£uor-fus. In conclusion, I shall further observe that tlie 
Gothic man, “ I mean,” though a form according to the pre^ 
terite, and based on the Sanscrit mamana or mamdna,f still 

* Tlu! root vtan, “ to think,” is intleetl, in the present condition of the 
iunguii^e, used only in the middle (thus m£nc\ “ I, lie thought”), which. 
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ill the plur.il forms not nuimnm, after the aua]og;y of mhiima, 
but munum, which leads us to conjecture an older maimunum 
for rnamunum, as bundum for baibundum, babundum. Simi- 
larly, skulum, “ we should,” not skelum (singular skal). From 
mag, “ I can,” comes- magum, without weakening the a to u. 
In respect to this and similar verbs it may, however, be ob- 
served, that in the Sanscrit vMa, “ I know,” and Greek aiiSa 
( — Gothic vail, sec §. 4.91.), the reduplication is lost, and per- 
iuips, also, all German verbs, which associate the sense of the 
present with the terminations of the preterite, have never 
had reduplication, on which account there would be no reason 
to expect a m&num for mimmn from nifimanum. 

(J07. Verbs with a radical i or n before a simple final conso- 
nant liave Gunn, in Sanscrit, before the light terminations of 
tlui reduplicated preterite, and, therefore, only in the singular 
of the active. This Guna, is the insertion of an a before the ra- 
dical vowel, just as in Gothic (Grimm's eighth and ninth con- 
jugations). As, however, w'ith the exception of the few verbs 
which belong to the Sanscrit fourth class (see §. 109“. 2.), all 
strong verbs belong only to the Siinscrit fourth class, which, in 
the special tenses, has Guna j>ervading it ; so also, in the Ger- 
man verbs with a radical i and u, Guna must be looked fdr in 
the present and the moods dependent thereon. The Guna 
vowel a has, however, in the present, been weakened to /, and 
is only rehiined as a in the monosylfabic preterite singular. 
While, therefore, the Sanscrit root budh, cl. I, “to know,” forms, 
in the present, bddfulmi, pi. bddfulmas (^ — baudbAmU baudhd- 
mas), and, in the reduplicated preterite, bubihlha ( ^butmudha),* 
plural bubudhima, the corresponding Gothic root BUD (“ to 
olFer,” “to order,”) forms,, in the present, hiuda,* plural 

however, docs not prevent the assumption that originally an active also 
has existed. 

* Clraif, who has in genend supported with his assent my theory of the 
(leriiiaaat)/aut(cliangc of sound), which I first submitted in my llcview of 

Grimm’s 
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biudam, and in the preterite bauth (see §. 93^), plural budum. 
In verbs with a radical i theOuno. vowel i is melted down in 
German with the radical vowel to a long i, which, in Gothic, 
is written ei :* hence the Gothic root BIT, “ to bite,” forms, 
in the present, beita ( = btta. Old High German, 6*zu), and in 
the singular of the preterite bait, plural bitum, answering to 
the Sanscrit bibheda (from bibhaidd), “ I and he cleft,” bibhi- 
dhna, “we cleft.” In the present, fyj^bhid, if it belonged to 
the first class, would form bhdddmi, to which the Gothic beita 
(from biiteC) has the same relation as above biuda to bddhdmi. 
The relation of the Gothic beita from biita to the Sanscrit 
bh&ddmi from bhdiddmi, is like that of the plural nominative 
fadei-s (from the base FA DI) to the Sanscrit patay-as from 
poti, “ lord,” only that in patay-as the + i, is resolved 

into ay on iiccount of the following vowel. 

608. We give here, once more, the Gothic bait, “ I bit,” 
and bnvff, “ I bowed,” over against the corresponding San- 
scrit forms, but so that, varying from §. 489. and our usual 
method, we express the Sanscrit diphthongs ^ S and ^ d, 
according to their etymological value, by ai and^ au, in order 


Grimm's German Grammar, differs in this point from the view above taken, 
that ho docs not recognise in the i of biudii. and in the fimt i of fwita ( —bita, 
fi-om biita) the weakening of the Sanscrit Gunn vowel a, but endeavours in 
three different ways to gain from the radical t and u, in the present i 
(written ei in gothic) and iu (Old High Gcnnim Thesaurus I. pp. 21, 22), 
of which modes, however, none is so near and concise os that, according 
to which, the i of biudu is the weakening of the a of the Sanscrit baudhdmi 
(oontractcif^ btkihdmi), to which bittdu lias the same relation that the Old 
High German dative suniu, ** to the son," lias to the Gothic suruiu and 
Sanscrit sunav-i, from the base sunu, tlie final u of which receives Guna 
in the dative singular and nominative plural. In the former place the 
Gothic has retained the old Guna a ; and it is not till several centuries 
later that we first see this in Old High German weakened to i : in the 
latter i>lace (in tlie nominative plural) the Gothic even has admitted the 
weakening to i, but changed it to j/ ; hence sunytt-s for Sanscrit sunav-as. 

* See §. 70., and Vocalismus, p. 224, Remark 13. 
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to- make the really astonishing^ agreement of the two lan- 
guages more apparent. We also annex the Old High German, 

. wliich replaces the Gothic diphthong ai by ei, and au by ou 
(before 7* sounds, .v and h by d). In the Old High German 
it is especially important to remark, that it repldfees by the 
pure vowel of the root the diphthong in the second person 
singular, on account of the dissyllabic form, which here cor- 
responds to the Gothic monosyllabic one, as a clear proof 
that the vowel oppo|ition between singular and plui*al de- 
pends ou the extent of the word or the weight of the termi- 
nations, as we have already perceived by the opposition 
between a in monosyllabic and the lighter u in polysyllabic 
ones (bant, bunt, huntum^s, see §. 60-1.). 

Sanscrit. Gothic. O. II. Germ, Sanscrit. Gothic. O. II. Germ. 

ROOT. 

6/tiri, “ split,” " bite,” “ i(/.” “bend,” buy,'' UK' buy, id." 

vSINOUUVU. 

bibhaUl-a, bait, beiz. bubhauj-a, baity, bony. 

bibhoicI~i-tlia, bn/s-f,^ biz-}. bubhauj-i-lhn, buuy-t, buy-i. 

bibhaid-a, bait, beiz. bnbhanj-a, hauy, bony. 

DUAL. 

bibhid-i-va, hit-A,’‘ .... bubliuj-i-va, buy-u* .... 

bibhid-a-lhvs, bit-u-ts, .... bubhuj-n-thuH, bny-u-ts 

bibhid-a-tus .... bubhni-a-tus .... 

PLURAL. , 

bit-u-m, biz-u-mtis. bubhuj-i-ma, buy-u-m, huy-u~mh. 

bit-u~th, biz-u-t. bubhuj-a-, buy~yrth, buy-u-t. 

bil-u-n,] biz-u-n. bubhuj-us, bug-u-n, buy-u-n. 

‘ See §.102. * See §.441. 

609. The Greek second perfects like Tteiroida, \ehocna, eoiKa, 
ve.^evya in respect to their Guna answer to the Sanscrit 
word just discussed, bibhaida QnhMdd), buhhauja (bubhtija), 
and Gothic bait, bawj. The circumstance, however, that the 


bibhid-i-mu, 

hibhid-a-, 

bibhidrus, 
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Greek retains the.Guna in. the dual and pluraf, and uses not 
•nentdaiJi^v, Tre<f>CyaiA€v, J>ut’ Trevo/da/xei', Tre^e^a/tet', raises.a, 
suspicion {ig^ainst tl»e originality of the principle followed, by 
the Sanscrit and German. We will therefore leave it unde- 
cided whether the Greek has extended unorganically to the 
plural numbers the Guua, which was created only for the 
singular, or whether the vowel strengthening of the redu- 
plicated preterite was originally intended for the three num- 
bers of the active ; and the coincidence of the Sanscrit and 
German in this point is only accidental, that they have, in the 
tense under discussion, accorded to the weight of the termi- 
nations, or extent of the word, an influence in shortening the 
base-syllable. This influence is so natural, that it need not 
surprise us if two languages, in the course of time, had 
admitted it independently of each other, and then, in the 
operation of this influence, coincided ; as, on one side, the 
Gothic bilum, buyum, answering to bait, baug, and, on the 
other side, the Sanscrit bibhidima, bubhujima, answering to 
bibhaida bubhauja. The German obtains a separate indi- 
viduality in that the Old High German, in tlie second person 
singular, employs bixi, buyi, and not bcizi, bough on account of 
their being dissyllabic ; while the Sanscrit, in spite of their 
being of three syllables, uses bibhaiditha, bubhaujitha. It is 
certain that the Sanscrit, in its present state, has given to 
the weight of the personal terminations a far greater 
influence tlian could have existed at the period of tlic 
unity of language; and that the Greek ^e^opjca/uei/, witii 
reference to the singular MdopKa, stands nearer to the 
primitive condition of the language than the Sanscrit 
dadriHima, which lias abbreviated the syllabic ar of the 
singular dadana to rh Observe, also, what has been re- 
marked above regarding the retention of the Gotliic 6 and 
Greek u or >7 in the dual and plural, while the Sanscrit exlii- 
bits the lengthening of a radical a to d only in the first and 
thii'd persons singular (§. 603.) 
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610. As to the personal teriiiinations of the reduplicated 
preterite, they deserve especial consider:itioii, as they do not 
answer exactly to the primary ending;s, nor to the secondary. 
The ground of their varying from the primary terminations, 
to which they most incline (in Greek more clearly tlian in 
Sanscrit), lies palpably in the root being encumbered with 
the syllable of reduplication, which in various places 1ms 
produced an abbreviation or entire extinction of the {mrsonal 
terminations. The first and third person singular have the 
same sound in Sanscrit, and terminate with the vowel, which 
should properly be only the bearer of the personal termi- 
nation. Tile Gothic has even lost this vowel ; hence, above, 
bauy, bait, answering to biibhauja (bubhoja), bUthaida (bibh^a). 
The Greek, however, has, in the third person, corrupted the 
ohl a to 6, just as in the aorist, where we saw e$et^e ansvwr 
to the Sanscrit adikshat. In the same way, in the perfect, 
rirv^, SeBopKe, See. answer to the Sanscrit tufopa 
dadarka ; while in the first person, rerv^a, SeSopKa, stand on 
the same footing w’ith the Sanscrit fuldpa, dadarsa (from 
dadarka). As tiircc languages, tlie Sanscrit, Greek, and 
Gothic, and a fourtli the Zend (wliere da{Jnrsa appears in 
the form dadoresn), agree with one another in this, 

that in the first and third person of the sense under discus- 
sion they have lost the personal designation, it- might be 
inferred that this loss occurred as early as the period of the 
unity of language. But this inference is not necessary ; for 
in the incumbrance of the root by the syllable of reduplication 
there lies so natural an occasion for weakening tlio termi- 
nation, that the difierent cognate languages might well have 
followed tliis impulse independently of each other. And tlie 
three languages (the Zend, whose long sojourn with the 
Sanscrit is evident, may remain unnoticed) do not stand 
quite on tlie same footing with respect to the disturbing 
influence which they Imve permitted to the syllabic of redu- 
plication: the Sanscrit has yielded more to this influence than 
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its Greek and German sisters ; and our forms like ihr bisset, 
“ you bit,” ihr boget, “ you bent,” are more perfect in their 
termination at tliis day than what we can draw from the San- 
scrit, in contrast to them, from the oldest period of its litera- 
ture. The Sanscrit reduplicated preterite has, for instance, 
lost the termination of the second person plural from the oldest 
time ; and this person is therefore either eompletely the same 
with the first and third person singular, or distingfuished from 
it only by the removal of the Guua, or by an abbreviation in 
the interior of the root from which the singular has remained 
frpe; e. y. the first and thit*d person singular and second gprson 
plural of krand, “ to weep,” are chakranda in the two former 
places the Gothic yaitjnH corresponds to it, and, indeed, shews 
to disadvantage through its loss of the final vowel : in the 
second jHjrson plural, however, gaigr6t-u-th surpasses the 
Sanscrit chakrand-a, which has evidently been preceded by a 
form chakrand-a-tha or chakrand-a~ta. To the Greek rervip- 
a-re, Be^opK-a-re, correspond, in Sanscrit, tutup-a, dadri&-a, 
for tutup-a-tha, dadris-a-tha. 

611. The Sanscrit reduplicated preterite stands in disad- 
vantageous comparison with the Greek perfect in this point 
also, that in the middle and passive it has not only, like the 
present, lost the m of the first person, but also the t of the 
third ; thus, tutup& stands for tutup-me and tutup~i^, and in the 
former case is surpassed by r^vp-pau, in the latter by rerim- 
rat, ns respects the correct preservation of the termination. 
Fimn TeTvprfiou^ rerwi-rai, it may be inferred that the active 
was formerly rertnrafju, rerviraTt, or rervfpapu, rerv^orTt, and 
in Sanscrit tutdp-a~mi (or tut6p-d~mi, see §. 434.), tutdp-a-ti. 
The conjunctive vowel is suppressed in Greek before tlie 
weightier terminations of the middle passive, according to 
the principle by which the t/ of the optative, and the cori*e- 
sponding d of tlie Sanscrit potential, is dropped in the middle, 
and e.y. StBotpeda, dadimahi, correspond to the active $i- 
Boiti/Acv, dadydma. The Sanscrit, in tlie middle and the 
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passive, which in this tense is fully identical with the middle, 
prefixes to the personal terminations beginning with a con- 
sonant a conjunctive vowel i (see §. 605.); hence 
answerinij to the Greek rervir-cat. Yet in the Vcd.a dialect 
the form Intup-si^ might be expected, as this dialect often 
suppresses the conjunctive vowel of the common language, 
and, in the Rig Veda (XXXIC. 4.), from vicf, class C, “ to find,” 
occurs the form “ thou didst find,” for the common 

vivid-i-sM. 

612. The third person plural of the middle passive exhibits 
in Sanscrit the termination ri, wdiich, in the common lan- 
guage, always precedes the conjunctive vowel t, which, 
however, may be withdrawn in the Veda dialect, where, 
dadrl^-r^, “ they were seen,” occurs for dadrisirt^ Veda, 
XXXIV. 10.). It is hardly possible to give a satisfactory 
explanation of this termination. I have elscw'here (Lesser 
Sanscrit Grammar, §. .372. Rem. 4.) remarked, that its r is 
perhaps a corruption of an original .s, which otherwise, in 
Sanscrit, occurs only in the initial sound, and regularly, in- 
deed, before sonant letters, in case it vowel other than a or d 
precedes the #. This being the case, this r would belong to 
the verb substantive ; and we should remark, th.at in Greek, 
also, this verb, in certain tenses, is found only in the third 
person plurj^l, while the rest are simple (e$/So<rav, aSo<rau). 
The Sjinscrit intended probably, in the case before us — if the 
r really stands for s — by this change to lighten the sound, ns 
occurs in the Old High German, wlierc, in all roots in is and 
us, and in part of the roots in as, the radical sibilant in the 
preterite is retained only in the monosyllabic forms, but 
in the polysyllabic is weakened to r; hence, from M/S, 
“ to fall ” (Sanscrit bhrnns), rets, riri, revs, rirumes, Ike . ; from 
LUS, “ to lose,” /Os, luri (see §. 608.), lOs, lurumOs, &c. ; from 
was, ” I was,” “ he was,” comes the second person wOri, the 
plural ivOrumOs, &c. 

613. With the r of the -Sanscrit termination is 
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clearly coniicctod that of the terini nation ran of the third 
person plural, middle, potential, and preaitive, where ran, in 
my opinion, is an abbreviation of ranta ; and also the r, 
which the root si, “ to lie (Greek Kelfiai), adds, in the 
thiiYl person plural of all s}>ecial tenses {s&riiU, " they lie,” 
usiiTata, “ they lay,” shuddm, “ let them lie ”). The 

root vid, “ to know,” Class 2, in combination with the 
prci)osition nam, admits at will the addition of such an r 
in the jiresent, imperfect, and imperative ; hence, sanvi- 
(Irate or sntivuhitd, “ they know ” (Panini VII. 1. 7.). The 
Veda dialect gives to the addition of this enigmatical r, in 
the middle and passive, a still wider extension (Panini 
VII. 1. 8.), and exhibits acluhrn, “ they milked,” for 
aduhrala, instead of the common aduhata. Remarkable, 
also, are the forms adrisran and ^0^4^ asrif/rnii,* from 

adrih'anta, asrigranla, for adr'imnta, aanjanta. 

The Anusvara of this V^da termination rail, which may 
have been forinci'ly rails (with s from t, compare p. 754.), 
passes into m before vowels; hence. Rig. Veda IX. 4., 

^ nsrigram Indra H giraji “ ejff-'usi sunt, Indra ! iibi 
kymni ”/ L. 3. adrisram 

asya k^.tavu vi rasniayd jandii anu “ conspiviuniar ejus coUus- 
trnntes radii intffr homines." ^ 

* The former is an norist of the sixth formation, from the root drig, 
which is not used in the special tenses ; but asrigraii, iif wliich the reten- 
tion of the original guttural instead of the palatal of the common language 
is to be noticed, does not, in my o]nnion, admit of being explained as an 
aorist, as W estergaard makes it, but appears to me as an imperfect ; as the 
roots of the sixth class, when they do not insert a nasal in the special 
tenses, arc incapable of the sixth aorist formation, because they could not 
be distinguishable frem the imperfect. Why should not the imperfect, as 
well as the aorist, be capable of replacing the tcrmiimtion anta by rah ? 

t Compare Westeigaard, Radices, p. 200. Rosen takes adrUran ac- 
tively, and, in the first passage, aarigram, as the first person singular active, 
which, however, will not do. Preterites with a present signification ore 
very common in the Vedas. 
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(il l. The conjunctive vowel i, which the niitUllc uses in 
almost all persons, may formerly have been an <i ; anti it 
is still more probable that the active, as in Greek, every- 
where had an a as conjunctive vowel ; that therefore the 
form iutup-i-jnn was preceded by a foriii tulup-n-ma 
(or futuj)~d-ma, see §. 434.), as analogous to the Greek 
TeTV(ft-a-fjiev ; — an opinion which is also corroborated by the 
Gothic M-m, ns in gaigrtit-n-m, “ we wept,” which leads us 
to expect a ^nscrit chakrand-'a-nin or A-nui for chakrnnd-i- 
mn, as the Gothic u \evy often occurs as the weakening 
of an original a, but not as the increase of an ori- 
ginal i. 

615. In the second and third person dual the Sanscrit 
has firmly retained the old conjunctive vowel n ; but the 
a. of the primary terminations thasy tns, has been weakened 
to M, probably on account of the root being encuml)ered by 
the syllable of reduplication ; hence, tidup-a-ihns, tuinp^a- 
tm, correspond to the Greek rerv^a-rov, rervtp-a-Tov 
from -Toy, roy, sec §. 97.) ; and chnk-rn.nd~(t~thus, “ ye two 
wept,” to the Gothic gnigr<M-u-ts of the same import. Tlie 
V a of these dual forms is never suppressed, and hence 
is regarded by grammarians as belonging to the termina- 
tion itself, while the terminations vn and ma of the first 
person dual and jdural occasionally occur also, in direct 
combination >yth the root ; as from s'alh, “ to stop,” conic 
l}oth siskidhiva, shkidhima, and aishidhva, aishidhmfi. Thus 
we find in Greek, also, the a occasionally suppressed before^ 
the heavier terminations of the dual and plural. 1101*0 
belong, besides, la-pev for oiSapev (see §. 49 f.), eotyfxev, eiVeror, 
dverypev, ieBipev. But on these forms no special rela- 
tionship is to be based, but only a coincidence of prin- 
ciple ; for in the operation of the law of gravity it is so 
natural that two languages should, independently of one 
another, free themselves before heavy terminations of a 
semi-vowel, not indispensable for the idea to be conveyed. 
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tliat it is (juite unnecessary to assume here an ohl trans- 
mission. 

616 . With regard to the termination '^tha of the second 
person singular, we direct attention to §. 453 . It may he 
here additionally remarked, that if the Greek ^ar-da — which is 
there referred to dA-i-thu, for which would stand, with- 

out the vowel of conjunction, Ax-tha — is not a remnant of the 
{lerfect, but actually belongs to the imperfect, tlie Sanscrit 
middle imperfect dsthfls vv^ould admit of comparison 

with it. But I prefer referring this ^(rSa to the perfect, and 
placing it on the same footing with ol(r-0a, which, with re- 
spect to its termination, corresponds well with 
and the Gotliic vais-t. The Old High German also, which, 
in its strong preterites, has preserved only the conjunctive 
vowel of the Sanscrit i-tha, and hence opposes to the San- 
scrit bufjauj-i-tfia (buJfdj-i-tha) and Gothic baug-t, “ thou didst 
bow,” the form bug-i, has in preterites, which, like the San- 
scrit vidn, Greek olBa, and Gh)thic vait, hsive present signi- 
fication, rchiined the old t in direct combination witli the 
root; as, weis-t (euphonic for weiz-t) corresponds to the 
Gothic vnis-f, Greek dter-da, and Sanscrit vH-tha (vait-tha). 
Here belong also muos~t, “ thou must,” tdk~t, " thou art fit,” * 
maJi-t, “ thou canst,” scal-t, '* thou shouldst,” an-s-f, “ thou 
art inclined,” “ dost not grudge” (with euphonic s, see §. 95 . : 
the form cannot be cited, but cannot be doubted), cl{an-s-f, 
“ thou canst,” “ thou knowest,” getars-f, “ tliou venturcst,” t 
(larf-l, “ thou didst require.” 

* Docs not occur, but can be safely deduced from the third person tmtk 
and the preterite toh-ta, 

t The « is not, as 1 formerly assumed, euphonic (§. 94.), but belongs 
to the root, wliioh, before vowels, assimilates its g to the preceding r (as 
Greek Oappof, Ooppew), rejected when in the terminating sound, but preserved 
before t : hence, in tho first and tliird person singular ge-Ua-y tluxd person 
plural ge^turruMy ge~turren. In the Sanscrit corresjionds tihargh (dAriab), 
“ to venture,” in Lithuanian, dryg-ti; comp. Pott, I. 270, Graff, V. 441. 
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617. It deserves further to be remarketl with respect to 
the Gothic, that the roots terminating with a vowel prefix an 
s to the t of the second person : at least the second person 
of sais^, “ I sowed,” is mis6-st (Luc. xix. 21.) ; from which we 
may also infer vaiv6-st, from the root VO, "to blow” 
(Sanscrit vA), and laiM-st, from LO, “ to laugh.” As to the 
relation of the ai of the present (rata, lain, saia) to the 6 of 
the preterite and of the root, it resembles that of hintln, 
“ I bind,” to BAND ; i. c. as the a of this and similar roots 
has weakened itself in the present to i, the same has been 
done by the latter half of the 6==(), or a + a. In the same 
way, in Sanscrit, a long 4 is sometimes weakenetl to ^ = at ; 
e.g. in the vocative of the feminine bases in 4 (see §. 205.). 
But to return to the Gothic root SO, I am not inclined to 
infer from the third person present sniy-i-th, which actually 
occurs (Mark iv. 14.). a first person satyn, but believe, that 
only before i a y is added to the diphthong ai, and that the 
third person singular and second person plural of x'oia and 
laia also must be vniyith, laiyith, and the second person sin- 
gular vaiyis, Jaiyis. But if the root SO had, in the first 
person singular, formed sniya, then the third person plural 
would certainly have been sniynnd, the infinitive saiyan, and 
the present participle sniyandn ; on the other hand, at Matth. 
iv. 26. occurs sniavd, ” they sow 1. c. 4, 5, saiands, " the 
sower^” and snian, “ to sow.” 

618. The Sanscrit roots in 4 (the analogy of which is fol- 
lowed by those also with a final diphthong, which are, for 
the most part, dealt with in the general tenses as if they 
ended with 4) employ in the first and third persons au for 4 
or a, for the 4 of the root should be melted down with the a. 
of the termination to 4, or be dropped as before the otlier 
terminations beginning with a vowel. In8tend*of this, how- 
ever, au is used ; e.g. dndflu, I gave,” “ he gave,” from 
dfi ; TWiSt tosthdu, “ I stood,” “ he stood,” from sthA. If 4m 
was found only in the first person, I should not hesitate 
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recogfnisin^ in the u .the vocalization of the personal character 
m, as, in the Gothic siyau, “ I may he.” answei’in^ to the 
Sanscrit sydm, and iii Lithuanian forms in au (§. 438.) 
This vie.w of the matter, liowever, appears less satisfactory, 
• if we ai;;^- compelled to assume that the termination ««, after 
its meaning had been forgotten, and the language had lost 
sight of its derivation, had found its way unorganically into 
the third person, though such changes of jierson are not 
unheard of in the history of language ; as, in the Gothic 
passive, whore the first and third persons have likewise 
the samti termination, but reversed thrbugh the transpo- 
sition of the ending of the third person to the first, anti, 
in. the plui*al, also into the second (§. 46(>.). But if the 
term illation r?« of clnddit, dodi, ded'd, stands with the same 
right in the third person that it does in the first, and no 
pei'sonal ending is contained in it, then the u of the diph- 
thong HU may be regarded as the weakening of the 
common termination, or conjuftetive vowel « ; so that the »/, 
according to the • principle of Vriddhi, woultl have united 
with the pi'cceding A into hu (see §. 2i).) ; ivhile in the 
ordinary contriictions an d is shorttuied before its combi- 
nation with n or i to n, and then, with v, becomes 6=iau, 
and with i, c = n/. 

619. The Sanscrit verbs of the tenth class, and all deri- 
vative verbs, periphrastically express the rcduplicatc'd pre- 
terite by one of the auxiliary verbs — krit " to make,” as 
and hlnf, “to be” — the reduplicated preterites of which arc 
referable to the accusative of an abstract substantive in 
d, which is not used in the other cases, before which the 
character dy of the tenth class and of the causal forms is 
retained ; e. rj. cluWaydnchnJedra (euphonic for ch6raydm-ch~), 
“he made stealing,” or chdrnyd.nU).sa, or chdraydmlmbhuva* 

* T'hc root hhil iiTogularly cont^^ns ia tho syllable of repetition an 
( instead of the shortcncil radical vowel, omits in the first and third 

.3 I poTSon 
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“ he was to steal.” The opinion expressed in the first 
edition of my Sanscrit Grammar, that tlie form in dm 
must be regarded as the accusative of an abstract sub- 
stantive, I have since found is supported by tlie Zend, 
w'here the corresponding occurs as an infinitive in the accu- 
sative relation, as 1 have already sliewn by citing the 
following lucid passage (Veinl. S. p. 19S.) : 

vosoii maxthiifosnu zanm 
rwidhayanm* “ If the worshippers of Ma/.da wish to make 
the earth grow (cultivate)” The Sanscrit, iiisteatl of kn> 
occasionally uses another word of similar import, t<» pa- 
raphrase the reduplicated prt'terite. '^Tlkus we rea<l in 
the Mahahharat (I. ISW.) : rupuith- 

fyimdrtham vnrot/dm prtirhakramnh, ** tlu*y solicited Vapush- 
tania literally, “ they ma<lc solicitation on account of 
Vapushtama,” or “ they went to a solicitation for pra- 
krarn means, properly, ” to go hut verbs t)f motion fre- 
quently hike the place of tlfose f)f making, since the com- 
pletion of an action is rcprcsentctl as the going to it. 


jwTson Hinpadar the (.Sunn or V’vi<Mhi augment, and changes irrogulnrly its 
H before vowels into uv instead of «?>. 

t Thus I rej«l for the, 1. c. f»ccurring rauilhyahm, for which, j>. 29J), o<v 
eurs raudhat/f^H : tlie two forms guided me in restoring the right ivatling 
which has since been confirmed by Burnouf, by comparing MSS. Anque- 
til tnuLslates thus, “ iorsque len Mazdeiesnana veuhnit ermaer dva ruiaamu.t 
detlnna et autmtr (F nru; terra in accordance with which I before rendered 
the expression raodhnyahm by ^^per/orare" ft is, however, probably the 
causal form of raodhf “to gtow” (compare Burnouf 's Ya^na, Notes, 
p. XXXV.), which is hosed on the Sanscrit ridt from rudh (see §. 23.), and 
witli which the Gothic LUJ),*'* to grow," laut/ia, “man" (our 

Leute)^ is connected. It is possible that this causal form may have as- 
sumed, in Zend, the meaning “ to bury,” as one of the means •f growth. 
This, however, is of not much iihiiortancc to us .here : It suffices to know, 
wliat is very important, that ra6f/hayahm supplies the place of an infini- 
tive, lias an accusative termination, ^d confirms my explanation of the 
Sanscrit form under iliscussion. 
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620. It is very important to observe, that it is the 
verbs of the tenth class, causal forms, and other derivative 
verbs, which particularly employ this periphrastic forma- 
tion of the reduplicated preterite, and do not admit the 
simple formation ; for hereby the way is, in a manner, 
prepared for the German idioms, which, without" excep- 
tion, paraphrase their preterite by an auxiliary verb 
signifying “ to do,” precisely in that conjugation in which 
we have recognised the Sanscrit tenth class in three 
different forms (see §§. 109 6. 504.). I have asserted this, 
as regards the Gothic, already in my System of Conjuga- 
tion (p. 151. &c.), tvhere I have shewn, in plurals like 
siikuUdnm, “ we souglit,”^made to seek), and in the con- 
junctive in the singular also {sfikid^dyau, “ I would make 
to seek ”) an auxiliary verb signifying “ to do,” and a 
won! related to dMhs, “ the act,” * (Theme dMi). Since 
then, Grimm, with whom I fully coincide, has extended 
the cxisteTice of the auxiliary verb also to the singular 
sdkida, and therefore to the other dialects ; for if in s6kida 
the verb “ to do ” is contained, it is self-evident tliat it 
exists also in our suchte. I had before derived the sin- 
gular stlkidn from the passive participle sokiUis (theme 
siikidri). But since 1 now recognise the verb (fhun) 
“ to do ” also in sdkidu, “ I sought,” I believe — in which I 
dilTer from Grimm — that we must, in respect to their 
origin, fully sepiirate from one another the passive parti- 
ciple and the indicative preterite,”^ great as the agreement 
of the two forms is, which, in Gothic, amounts to complete 
identity ; for the theme of sOkiths, “ the sought,” is athkidti 
(sec §. 135.), thus fully the same as s6kida, “ I sought ;” 
and salJiMn, the theme of salbdths, ” the anointed,” is in 

* It is preserved only in miam-dSths, ** misdeed,” but is etymologically 
identical with our that^ Old High German tiU, Old Saxon ddd. 

t Compare my Vocalismus, pp. 61, &c. 

3 1 2 
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form iileiitical with snlhikla, “ I anointed.” This circum- 
stance, too, was likely to mislead, that parficiples in </« 
(nominative fhs) occur only in verbs which form their 
jireterites in da, while in strong verbs the passive parti- 
ciple terminates in na (nominative ns), and, r.g. hng-a-ns, 
“ bent ” (theme Imy-a-na), corresponds to the Sanscrit 
hhiKj-na-s. Tn Sanscrit, however, passive participles in na 
arc com])aratively rare, and the vast majority of verbs 
form them by the suffix ta,* on which the Latin 
Greek tos (irAeKTOf, TrottjTog,) Litth. fa-s (suk-ta-s, “ tuiaied ”) 
are based. This sulRx has, however, nothing in common 
with the verb ffmn, " to <lo,” under discussion ; and thtu’e- 
fore, also, the Gothic suffix da o^SOJi-T-Dud, sok'dhs, can 
have nothing to do with the d*i of sokida, “ I sought.*’ 
when elsewhere this da signifies “ I did,” just as di'dinn 
in sdA’ldednin means “ we did,” and de.-ths, “ the deed.” 

621. The just ratmtioned dC;-llis,^ to which th<' Old 
Saxon dad and Old High German fal corn'spond, is, in 
the theme, dr.di, the } of which is suppressetl in the? nomi- 
native (see §. 135.) : the genitive is dMai-s, tlu; acetusative 
plural d(’<li-ns. The final syllable of tlur bas<^ dt'di crorre- 
sjionds to the Sanscrit suffix ti, which forms abstract sub- 
stantives, and, in the Gothic, otreurs under the form of ti, 
thi, C)r di, according to the measure of the letter preceding 


* t.’oiiipare “forsaken,” “ina<le,” “home.” 

I remark, tm passnnt, that the Latin lu~tn8 ini;;ht heeoTnc connected with 
hritus^ from Uuirtns, in the same way ns latns, “ hron<l,” with prithu-^s, 
vXitTv^ : thus, the labial being lost, r being exchangwl with /, and at trans- 
posed to la sssra, as, in the Orcek, eSpwov for eiapKor. 

t I write the non-occurring nominative deths, not deds, since d after 
vowels, before a final «, and at the end of words, generally becomes th ; 
hence, also, a6kiths, “ sought," from the base aCkidn^ and mannaatUha, 
“ world,” literally ** human-seed,” from the base ai-di and tho root aS, “ to 
sow” {anift, aaia6, sec §.617). SMi Ims the same relation to ao, in regiml 
to its radical vowel, that tdka, “ I touch," lias to the preterite taitok. 
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it (see §.91.). There remains, therefore, d&, in Old Saxon 

% 

(id, in Old High German td, as the root, and this regularly 
t'orresponds to the Sanscrit Zend ^ dhd dd, “ to set,” 
“ to make” (sec p. 112); from which might be expected an 
abstract substantive dhd-ti-s, dd-ti-s, which 

would answer to the Greek detn^ (from dens). It is a ques- 
tion, then, whether, in the Gothic dMum of sokid&dum, the 
first syllabic is fully identical with that of 1)E-DI, “ the 
deed”? I think it is not; and consider dddum, and the 
conjunctive d^dyaiu plural dMeimOf as reduplicated forms ; 
so that thus the second syllabic of dMnm, dMyau, would 
be to be compared with the first of T)EDT, “ deed,” The 
de of dAdmn, “ we did,” (M~dyau, “ I would do,” considered 
as the syllable of rcdu})lication, is distinguished from the 
common reduplicatctl preterites like vni-vti-nrn, “ we blew,” 
sai-sd^utn, “ we sowed,” tailukum, ” we touched,” by its & 
for «/. It may he, then, that this which has proceeded 
frf)ni ah is the contraction of u + i to a mixed sound, 
according to the Sanscrit principle (see §. 2.) ; or that, 
according to an older principle of rcdujdication, the ^ of 
d^.-dum, just like that of DEI)], represents the original 
long d of the Sanscrit root dhd (see §. 69.), which is re- 
tained unchanged in the Old High German tdt, and Old 
Saxon ddd. In the last syllable of d^-dvm, d^-dyan, we 
miss the radical vowel : according to tlie analogy of vai- 
I'd-utn, sai-sd~vm, we should expect dikhi-um. The abbre- 
viation may be a consecjueiicc of the incumbrance owing 
to comp.osition with the principal verb : however, it occurs 
in Sanscrit even in the simple word ; since, in the redupli- 
cated preterite, da-dh-i~ma, “ w’e did set,” da-dh-us, “ they 
did set,” are correctly said for da-dhd-i-ma, dadhd-us. 
Even in the present, the root dhd, which, as a verb of the 
third class, lias reduplication in the special tenses also, 
with dd, class 3, “ to give,” irregularly reject the radical 
vowel before the heavy terminations of the dual and 
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plunil ; thus, dudh-mcvt for dadhd-mas ; just so, in the 
whole potential mood, where dudh-ydm (for tladhd-ydm), 
litmam, answers remarkably to the Gothic dcd~yau (from 
sdkid^d-yau), “ I would do," for dMd-yau. 

622. The singular of sukidSdum, sdkidMuth, sokidMun, is 
sdkida, stikhh^s, sdkida, with the loss of the syllable t>f 
reduplication. Yet is perhaps an abbreviation of dvnf, 
as, in the preterite, /, answering to the Sanscrit (ha, is 
properly the character of the second person (sec §, 4M.), 
before which a mdieal T sound passes, accov«ling t<) §, 102., 
into s ; as, bais-t, bans-t, foi* Itait-f, Itand-f. So, also, (Mv 
might have proceeded from dth-l, and this from did-(. In 
the simple state, the auxiliary verb under discussion is 
wanting in Gothic ; at least, it does not occur in Ulfilas ; 
but in Old Saxon, dd-m, dti-s, dd-t (or dd~d), correspond 
admirably to the Sanscrit dadhd-rni, dadhd-ai, dadhd-ti, 
with d for a, according to the Gothic principle (sec §. 69.), 
and with the suppression of the syllable of reduplication, 
which, as has been already remarked, the Sanscrit verb, 
according t<) the principle of the third class, exhibits, like 
the Greek Tidrjfjii, in the present also. Tlie })rctcritc in 
Old Saxon, as in all the other German dialects, has pre- 
s<*rved the reduplication, and is, df-dft, di’-dit-s, d'edn, plural 
d(‘dnn, als<> dddun,*" properly the thiixi person, which, in 
the Old Saxon preterite, as in the Gothic {Missive (§. 166.), 
re{)resents Ijoth the first and second {)erson. In this 
d'ed-u-n or ddd-u-n, therefore, the radical vowel, as in the 
Gothic sdkidP.dun (for sdkidddd-u-n), is <lrop{)ed liefore the 
(lonjunctivc vowel. The e of tleda, &c., has arisen from 
which has been actually retained in Anglo-Saxon. Here 
the {ireteritc under discussion has didf, didesf, dide, plural 
dUhm, in the three persons. These forms, therefore, in 
rcs{H!ct to their redu{>lication syllable, answer to the pre- 


* fcMV CUubSUl'iUlU SaXOlliCUlTI, p. 
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terites with concealed redupliq^tion, as Old High German 
hi-all for hihaU (see §. 592.). The Old Saxon dddun, which 
occurs in the plural, together with dl^un, as dUso in the se- 
cond person singular dddi is found together with detM-s (see 
Schmeller's Gloss.), is unorganic, and follows the analogy of 
Grimm's tenth arid eleventh conjugations ; i.e. it is produced 
in the feeling, as if dad was the root and first and third 
{xtrson in the singular preterite, and the present didu. Thus, 
also, in the conjunctive, with dedi exists the form dddi. 
In Old High German, also, the forms which have a long d 
in the conjugations named, employ this letter in the auxi- 
liary verb under discussion, and, indeed, without a dissen- 
tient authority,* without, however, in a single one, the first 
and tliird person singular being tat, as might have been 
expected from the second person tdti (like sdzi answering 
to snz, see the second table in §.605.). I annex the preterite 
in full, according to Grimm ; tela, idfi, tela ; tdtum^s, tdtid, 
tdtun ; conjunctive tdti, tdtis, tdii ; tdtimes, tdtit, tdlin. The 
present is tuo-m, tuo-s, tiuyt, tito-m^s, tuo-t, tuo-nt ; which, in 
its way, answers to the Sanscrit da-dhdmi, just as well as the 
Old Saxon d6-rn, &c. ; as mo, in Old High German, is the 
most common representative of the Gothic and Old Saxon 
d, and therefore of the Sanscrit d ; as, in /uor, answering 
to the Gothic /Sr and Sanscrit chdr, from vhachdra, ** I went,” 
“he went.” Tlie Middle High German is, in the prei^ent, 
tuan, ttw^st, tuo-t ; tuo-n, tuo-t, tmm-t : in the preterite, iete, 
frete. tele plural tdten^ tdtef, tdten : conjunctive tade, &c. 
Our German that, thiife, follow's exactly the analogy of 
forms like trot, trdte, las, lose (Grimm’s tenth conjugation), 
and would lead us to expect a present th^e from thUe ; the 


* See Graff, V. 287, where, however, remark that very few authorities 
distinguish graphically the long a from the short. 

t Also m and tete, the latter unorganic, and os if the first e had not been 
produced from », but, tlirough umlaut, from a. See Grimm, I. p. OO.'i. 
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recollection of a i*eduplication which is contained in that 
is completely destoyed, but just as much so the possibility 
of connection*with the weak preterites like suchte, to which 
recourse must be had, if we wish to reject the opinion first 
given by Grimm (I. p. 1012), but not firmly held by him, 
that the Old Saxon diUla, Anglo-Saxon dide. Old High Ger- 
man tela. Middle High German tele, rest on reduplication.* 
The passive participle t/i-lA-n^r, ye-fha-ner, answers to the 
Sanscrit like mhi-na, “ withered,” from mlui {mid), i)r d/l-no, 
“gift” (prop(;rly “that given”), from dd, of which the 
common participle is dalta. (from dnddta), the reduj)lication 
btnng irregularly retained. The Sanscrit tenth class 
agrees with the German weak conjugation (the prototype 
of which it is) in this point, that it never forms its i)as- 
sive participles in nn, but always in fa ; on wdiich is based 
the Gothic da of SOKIDA, nominative masculine sdkifhs, 
“ sought.” 

623. To return to the Gothic Hakida, “ I sought,” " nmdc to 
seek,” after acknowledging in the ya of sdkya, “ [ seek,” the 
character of the Sanscrit t<*nth class (o/r/, and in sdki-da, 
“ I make to seek,” a copy of the Sanscrit chdraydn-chakdra 
(or vhokara), “ I made to steal,” we now consider the i of 
sdtiida as the contraction of the syllabic ya, in which we agree 
with Grimm. Tlic i of adkida, tlu;refore, rc])reseiits the San- 
scrit oydm of chdraydin-chakdrn (s^ v eu}>honic for w), “ 1 
made to steal or, in order to select kindred verbs, the i of 
the Gothic salt of mli~da, “ I made to i)lace,” corresjjouds to 

* Tlic substantive d^-ths (tlienu; tlc-di), tA~t, cannot stand in our way, 
since Us fumuition Iuls nought to do with tlic reduplication, nor with the 
weak conjiigutioii; but licre ///, is tlic root, and di, ti, the dcrivatiou- 
sui&E mentioned in §. bl. Nor can the jHirticiple tji-ta-ncr, ki-tA-ner, ge- 
tha~ner^ induce us to look for piissivi! participles in the weak conjugations 
like gisalbu-tCmer instead of gi-mlhtili:r, ge-aalbter, because we make this 
participle independent of tiie auxiliary verb Ihnn (coiii]>ai‘e Vocalisinus, 
p.77). 
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the Sanscrit ctyAm (or rather, only its y) of sfXdayihi-cliaki\rg, 
** I made to sit”; the Gotliic than}, of thani-da, I.ex^tended,” 
corresponds to the Sanscrit tdnaydm of idiutydn-chakdra,' t*l 
made to make extend”; the Gothic vnsi, of vasti-da, “ J made 
to clothe,” corresponds to the Sanscrit vdmydm of vdsaydn- 
chakdro, “ I made to cause to be clothed” {vdsaydmi, “I cause 
to clothe,” as causal of vas, “to clothe”). It mi^ht be- con- 
jectured that the first member of the Gothic compounds 
under discussion originally, in like manner, carried an accu- 
sative-termination, just as in idea it is an accusative. As, 
that is to say, in the present state of the language. Gothic 
substantives have entirely lost the accusative sign, it would 
not surprise us to find it wanting iji these compositions also. 
At an earlier peritnl of the language, sidin-da, thanin-da, 
vasin-da, may have corresponded to tlie Sanscrit sddaydm^, 
Ithiaydrn-, vdsaydm-, the m of which before the ch of the aux- 
iliary verb must become s{^n. The selection of another aux- 
iliary verb in German, but^ which lias the same meaning, 
cannot surprise us, as the Sanscrit also, occasionally, as has 
been already shewn, employs anothei* vei'b for the idea of 
‘ doing” (see p. 812), or sets in its place the verb substantive 
//.V or bhu. 

621. Grimm’s st:cond conjugation of the weak form, of 
which mdbd is given as example, has, as has already been ob- 
served, cast out, like the Latin first conjugation, the semi- 
vowel whicli holds the middle idaee in tlie Sanscrit aya of the 
tenth class, and the two short a then coalesce, in Gothic, into 
d = a-\-u, as, in Latin, into d. lienee, in the preterite. Gothic 
forms like salhd-da, “1 made to anoint,” correspond to the 
Sanscrit like chdraydn-chukdra, “ I made to steal”; as luiyd, 
from lai(jd-da., “I made to lick,” answers to the Sanscrit 
Muiydrn (sslaihaydrn) from l^liaydn-chakdra, “I made to 
cause to lick." It must not be forgotten tliat the Sanscrit 
tenth class is at the same time the form of causal verbs, 
which admit of being formed f A>m all roots ; hence, also, in 
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Gritniu's tUit*d class of the weak eoujug^ation (which lias pre- 
served the two first syllables of the Gothic nya in the form of 
ill, ill accordance, with the Latin i of the second conjugation, 
and the analogous Prakrit forms*), the Gothic preterites 
munai-da, “ I thought,” banai-da, “ I built,” yn-jukni-do, “ I 
subjected to the yoke,” correspond to the Sanscrit causal 
preterites mthnnjt\n-chah*mt, “I caused to make to think,” 
b )vny(ln-ch(ikt\m, “ I caused to make to be,” “ I produced, 
created.” t 

625. In Sanscrit, besides the tenth class and derivative 
verbs, there are verbs which paraphrase the reduplicate 
preterite by forming directly from the ixiot an abstract sub- 
stantive in d, and combining; with its accusative one of the 
abovemeiitioned auxiliary verbs. All roots, for instance, do 
this, wliich begin with vowels which are long cither natu- 
rally or by position, with the exception of an ti long by po- 
sition and the root djj, "tti reach”; as isdn-vfiakdra, “I made 
to rule,” from “ to rule.” Compare with this the Gothic 
hrah~ta, “ f brought,” answering to the strong present hrigyo 
(hriiiy(i). Moreover, the parajihrused preterites, to which, 
instead of the present, a simple preterite with present mean- 
ing corres]X>nds (sec §. 616), and which, in the jiivterite, just 
like brnh-tn, combine the auxiliary verb thun direct with the 
root, in which junction its T sound is governed by the final 
consonants of the principal verb ; and in Gothic appears at one 
time os t, at another as th, at another as r/ (compare §. 91.), 
and after the t of I' IT, “to know,” as » (see §. 102.); hence, 
mds-ta, “ I must,” preterite (mdf, “ 1 must,” present) ; tnun- 
tha, “ I mcjiiit” (man, “I mean”); skul-dx, “ I should” (skof, 
“I should,” present); vh-na for “ I knew” (w/i/, “ I 

* St*o p. 110. 

- t Tlic Gothic verb, also, t», accordin/:i; to its meaning, a ciiusul from n 
i«ist primitive, wliicli, in OI«1 Ifigli Gcnnnn, in the first person present, is 
f>h», see §. ftlO. • 
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kjiow," see §. 49 1). A few weak verbs, also, with the deri- 
vation yo, suppress its representative i, and annex the auxili- 
ary verb direct to the root. They are, in Gothic, but four, viz. 
Ifiah-to, “ I thought” (present^ thagkya) ; hauh-ta, “I bought” 
(with uu for u, according to §. 82., present bugya) ; vaurh-ia, 
“ I made” (present vaurkyn) ; ihuh-ta, “it appeared” (ihuyk, 
“ it ajtpears ”). TJie Old High German, however, usually 
suppresses the derivative i after a long radical syllabic, and 
with the cause disappears also the effeet, viz. the umlaut pro- 
duced by the i (see §. 73.), in as far as the original vowel is 
ana: hence, n«n-/«,* “ I named ”; wan-tuA “I turned”; Ur~ta, 
“ 1 taught answering to the Gothic nanmi-da, vandi-da, 
laisi-dn. These, and similar verbs, have also, in the present 
and 'the forms depemliug on it, lost the y or z of the deriva- 
tion yu,X but have preserved the umlaut, whence it is clear, 
that the y or i must have here adhered much longer than in 
the j)reterite {nennu, wendu, lUru). 

626. The passive participle in Gothic, with respect to the 
suppression or retention of the derivative i, and with regard 
to the euphonic change of the final consonant of the root, 
always keeps equal pace with the preterite active: hence 
may be inferred from the Gothic oh-ta, “ I feared,” a partici- 
pial base of similar sound, oh-ta, “ feared,” nominative ohts, 
though this participle cannot be cited as occurring. Toge- 


For nann-ta, see §. 102. 

t For wand-ta, see §. 102. I consider this verb as identical witli the 
8iUiscrit imrt (tWO, “to go,” “to be” (with the preposition n», “to re- 
turn”), and the Latin verto, with exchange of the liquids r and ». This 
docs not prevent our werden being referred to the root ivirt, as it often 
Iiapi>cns that a root separates into diffeiont forms with distinct meanings. 

X As tho Old High German docs not distinguish the y from i it cannot 
bo known whether the neriu, neriam^s, which corresponds to tlie Gothic 
luisya, “ 1 save,” natyam, “ we save,” should be piunounccd neryu, ner- 
ynmes or ttentt, iwnamcs, though at the oldest period y would certainly 
luive Iiceu used. • 
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tlier niurh-ta, “ I made,” from ruurkyo, exists a partici- 
ple vnurlits, ‘‘the made” (theme vaitrhla), Mark xiv. 58. ; and 
with frn-bauh-ta, “ Isold,” from, frahufjyn, is found 
“ the sold,” John xii. 5. Fronr sucli euplionic coincidences, 
however, we cannot deduce an historical descent of the pas- 
sive participle,from the jireterite active, or rice versd; just as 
little as it could bo said, that, in Latin, the participles in tus 
and ttirna, and the nouns of agency in tar, really proceed fi*oni 
the supine, because from tlmdutn, mtntifum, may be inferred 
iloctus, monifus, docfurus, muniluruft, tlocfor, vnmifor. It is na- 
tural that sufiixes which begin with one and the same syllable, 

. even if they have nothing in common in their origin, should 
still, in external analogy, approach one another, and combine 
similarly with the root. In German, indeed, the auxiliary 
verb thun, and the suflix of the passive participle, if we recur 
to their origin, have diflerent initial sounds, ^as the former 
rests on the Sanscrit ^ dhd, the latter on Mie sulfix Kfa: 
but inasmuch as the latter, in Gothic, instead of bt'comiiig 
tha, .according to the law for the changing of sounds, has, 
with the prtHJeding derivative vowel, assumed the form da, it 
is placed on the same footing w’ith the auxiliary verb, ^vhich * 
regularly commences w'ith d, and is consecjuently subject 
to the same fate. The same is the case with the sullix of 
abstract substantives, which is, in S:tnscrit, ti, but in Gothic, 
after vowels, di, and after consonants, accortling to their 
nature, either ti, thi, (»r di; aiul thus may also, from the 
preterite mnh-ta, “ I could,” be deduced a subshnitive tnnh-ts 
(theme mah-ti), “ might,” without the latter proceeding from 
the former. 

627. We must theref<»re reject the opinion, that, in 
Gothic, Hokidn, “ I sought,” and sdkillts (theme tsdkida), ” the 
sought,” Hakidn (theme sdkidd), “ the sought ” (fern.) stand 


The 8aiuici‘R tlh lca<lH us to expect, the (Ji-eek 0 and (Jothic it. 
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to one another in the relation of clesc;ent ; and I still per- 
sist in my assertion, already made in my System of Conju- 
gation, and in my Review of Grimm’s German Grammar 
(Vo<jalismus, p. 72), thfit in Persian, preterites like hur-dom, 
“ I bore,” Itea-iern, “ I bound,” jnira-i-dem, “ I asked,” are 
derived fr<)m their eorresponding participles, which have 
both an active and a passive signification. While, in San- 
. scrit, hri-ta (nominative masculine hrifns) has merely a 
passive mt;aning, and only verbs neuter use the forms in 
ta. with an active signification,* in Persian, hnr-deh means 
both borne and, actively, liaving borne ; and the perfect is 
expressed in Persian by using the verb substantive with 
the participle just mentioned ; thus burdeh. em, “ I have 
borne,” or, literally, “ I am having borne.” I consider, 
however, the aorist bnrdem as a contraction of hnrdph mi, 
whitdi need not surprise us, as the Persian very generally 
coinbjnes its verb substsintive with both substantives and 
adjectives; <\(j. merdem, “I am a man,” “lam 

great.” In the third person singular herd, or brrdph stands 
without the addition of the auxiliai’y verb, as, in Sanscrit, 
ImrliX “ InturuH ” is use<l in the sense of lafurus, </, urn, es'f ; 
while the first and second pei'sons of the three numbers 
combine the singular nominative masculine with the verb 
substantive, hharffUmi, “ I shall carry,” &c. If we choose 
to rccojjnise the verb siibstantive in the Persian aorist 
biirdmi, because in the present, wil^ the exception of tlie 
third person mf, it is so much compresse<l that it is 
nowise distinguished from the terminations of other verbs,t 
we must conclude that the simple annexation of tlie perso- 
nal terminations to the participle, which is robbed of its end- 


* Comp. gaUts, ivit'’; so bhiita-s, “ the having been” (masculine), 
t Compare em, “ I am,” f, “ thou art,” “ wo are,” frf, “ ye are,” 
enfl, “they aiv,” with berem (“I bear”), berl^ berhn, berhJ^ herend. To 
enrf corrc?sponds the Doric evri for avi^rt to .em the English am 
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ing eh forms the tense under discussion. This, however, is 
not my opinion ; and it seems to me far more natural to ex> 
plain burd'-cm as literally meaning “ having borne am I,” 
than to raise burd to the rank of a secondary verbal root, and, 
as such, to invest it with the personal terminations, as they 
appear in the present. 

(528. The Sclavonic languages, with the exception of the 
Old Sclavonic and Servian (sec §§. 561. &c.), present, in tlm 
formation or paraphrasing of the preterite, a remarkable co- 
incidence with the Persian. The participle, which, in Per- 
sian, terminates in deh or teh, and in Sanscrit, in the ma.sculine 
and neuter theme, in to, in the feminine in hi, ends, in Old 
Sclavonic, in the masculine-neuter base in lo, in the feminine 
in fn ; and i consider the / of this partici})ial suffix as a weak- 
ening of d; as, in Latin, Incrymn, levir, from dnerymn, derir 
(see §. 17.), and, in Lithuanian, iikn, "ten,” at the end of com- 
pounds, for dika (see §.310. Rem.). And I am hence of o}>inioii, 
that, both with reference to their root and their formation, byl, 
byla, hylo, “the having been” (masculine, feminine, and 
neuter), may be compared with the Sanscrit words of the same 
import, hUta-s, hUhi, biito-m, and Persian hudeh. In Polish, byf. 
means “ he w-as,” hyht, ** she was,” hyh, “ it w^as,” hyti, byfy, 

“ they were,”* without the addition of an auxiliary verb, or a 
personal termination : and as in general the forms in K lo, lo, 
li, by, do not occur at all as j)roper jjarticijdes, but only rej)rt?- 
sent the preterite indiqi^ive, they have assumed the complett; 
character of personal terminations. t They resemble, there- 
fore, only with the advantage of the distinction of gender 
like nouns, the Latin amamini, omabimini, in wliich words the 


* The mnsculinc foim hyti belongs only to the mnscnlinc persons : to nil 
the other substantives of the three genders belongs the feminine from 
hhj. 

t And no notiec is taken In Grammars, that, neconling (o the gender 
iilludedto, (hey are the nominatives of a former participle. 
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language is no longer conscious that they are masculine j>lural 
nominatives, see §. 478. Still more do the above Polish forms 
resemble the persons of the Sanscrit participial future, which 
uses for all genders the masculine nominatives of the three 
numbers of a participle corresponding to the Latin in turns ; 
so that bhavittl, ‘*futurus” stands instead of futurus, a, urn, 
est, and bkavUdras, ^^fuluri^'' i.nstead of futuri, te, a, sunt. But 
bi/l, “ he was,” corresponds most exactly to the Persian word 
of the same meaning, bdd or btideh, “ the having been,” in the 
sense of “ he was.” In the first person singular masculine, 
byiem (^by-tem) answers admirably to the Persian bAdem, 
which I render in Sanscrit by bhuhi 'smi (euphonic for 
bhuias asrnt) i.e. “ the man having been am I.” In the 
feminine and neuter, the Polish bybtm (hyta-m) corresponds 
to the Sanscrit bhilta ‘‘smi, “ the woman having been am 
I,” and in the neuter, bytmn {byby-rn) to the Sanscrit bhiUam 
asml, “ the thing having been am I.” In the second per- 
son, i?i the three genders, the Polish byb;s (bytes) corre- 
sponds to the Sanscrit masculine bhiitd- ‘‘si (for bhirtns mi); 
by tils (by tn-s) to the Sanscrit feminine bhutfl'‘si; byins (byto-s) 
to the Sanscrit neuter bhiUam mi. In the plural, the mas- 
culine byti-smy, and feminine byty-smy,* correspond to the 
Sanscrit feminine and masculine bfnitils smas; and so, in the 
second person, bytyscie, byty.wi.e,^ to the Sanscrit bhutds slim. 

“ Remark 1. — I have no doubt that the syllable em of 
the Polish byt-em, and the simple ni of the feminine bytu-rn 
and neuter bytn-m belong to the verb substantive, which, 
therefore, in bytu-m, byio~m, and so in the feminine and 
neuter second person byta-sh, bytn-sbt has left merely its 

* See p. 864, Remark *. 

t The Polish e is like our sr, and has the same etymological value as t; 
for instance, in the second person plural the termination cie corresponds 
to the Old Sclavonic TE te; and, in the infinitive, the termination c to 
the Old Sclavonic Tn ti. 
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personal termination, just as in our trontractions, /w, raw, 
om, behn, from in, drm. See., tlie article is rt*]>resented only 
by its case termination. In the first anti secoiul person 
plural, however, the radical consonant has rt.unained ; sti 
that Sint/, t^ric, arc but little diflerent from the Sanscrit 
sntas, sfhfi, and Latin stnnns (for snins). Kut if svie, 

be compared with the form exhibited by the Polish verb 
sul)stantive in its isolated state, some scruple niij>fht, per-, 
haps, arise in assenting to the opinion, that hi/t-nn, ‘ I (a 
man) was,’ hi/fiswt/, ' we (men) wei’c,’ or the present of the 
verb substantive is contained in vziflnl-nn, ‘ I read," czytnii- 


snii/, ‘ we read foi' ‘ I am ' is i/rsfoni, and ‘ we are,' y/ev- 
tesmi/. It would, in fact, be a violent mutilation, if we 
assumed that In/l-em, hjili-sini/, liave j)roeeedc*d from h/t- 
yoatem, byti-t/fslpsint/. I d<» not, howevt'r, ludieve this to 
he the case, but maintain that yrsfrni, ‘ I am,' yrsfesmt/, 
* we are,* ycaicf, ‘ thou art,’ and yrsfr.u-ir, ‘ ye an',' liave 
been develo])ed from the third })erson singulai* yrst. For 
this yfsl* answers to the language nearest .akin to our 
c>wn, the Old Sclavonic yf‘sfy, Russi.an fuly, IJoluanian ycsl 
(y=y), Karniolan ye; (where the sf has Ixjen lost), as, to the 
old sister languages, the Sanscrit asfi, Gret'k eerr/, Litliu- 


anian rsfi, aiul Latin e.v/. llut yrsfrni, yrsfesmy, S:v., <lo 
not admit of an organic comparison with the correspond- 
ing forms of tlw; languages more or less ne.arly connected. 
On the other hand, the last portion of yt-sfesmy, ‘ we are,' 
answers t;xactly to the Russian rsrny ; and it must be 
assumed, that the concluding part of ypHl-om, ‘ I ann’ has 
lost an ft before the m, just as the w of byi-rm, * the 
hfiving be(?n am I.' It cannot be surprising that the 
superfluous ypst is not conjointly introduced in the eoin- 
])ound witli the participle. At the ptiriod of the origin of 
this periphrastit! preterite it <lid not, })crha]>s, exist in the 


* Rrgnniin^ tlic initial //, sec §. 2.1A. n. 
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'isolated present, or the language may still have been con- 
scious of the meaning of the yest of ypHt-nn, and that the 
whole proptndy expi*essed, ‘ it is I,’ ‘ eest moi.' Thus, in 
Ii*ish-Ga5lic, is me properly means ‘ J am ’ — ^according to 
O'Reilly, ‘ it is I’ — ^:ind hn me or hndh me is literally ‘ it 
was I ’ (bixth, ‘ he was,’ = Sanscrit abhut, see §. 573., ha, ' he 
was ’ =r ahhaxxit, §. 5r?:?) ; and in the future, in my opinion, 
the character , of the third person regularly enters into flic 
^ii*st person, and, in the verb substantive, may also grow 
up w'ith the theme in such a manner that the terminations 
of the other persons may attach themselves to it.* More- 
over, the Irish fnilim, ‘ I am,’ fuiHr, ‘ thou art. fiiil, ‘ he is,'‘ 
fnilmid ‘^we ai'e,’ &e., deserve especial remark. Here, in 
my opinion, the thii’d j)crson has again become a theme for 
the others; but the I of /in7, ‘he is,’ api>ears to me to be 
a weakening of an oi*iginal </, like the Polish by ft ‘ he was 
the difference of the tw'o forms is, however, that the I of 
the Irish form is a personal termination, ajid that of the 
Polish a participial suflix ; and therefore byf-em signifies, 
not ‘ it was I,’ as fnilim, ‘ it is I,’ but clearly ‘the person 
having been am I.’ But from the procedure of the Irish 
language this objection arises, that the Persian ‘ he 

was,’ just like the previously mentioned Irish bndh, might 
be identified with the Sanscrit aorist abbitt : and it might 
be assumed that this third person has been raised into a 
theme for the rest, and has thus produced budem, ‘ I w'as,’ 
btedi, ‘thou wast,’ See., like the Irish fnilim, ‘I axn,' fuUir, 

‘ thou art.’ But this view of the matter is opposed by 
the circumstance, that together- with hud exists also the 
full participial form budeh, which serves, in some degree, 
ns a guide to the understanding of the former form. If 

^ Bind or “ I sluill be,” biadhair or bchlhir, “ thou wilt be,” beidhy 
“he will bo”; beim %r bd£f//i-mur or bHdh-mid or hlodh-nmoid^ we shall 
be." See my Treatise ‘‘ On the Celtic Languages/’ pp. 44, 40. 

3 K 
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it were wished to regard the d of burd, ‘ he bore,’ as the 
sign of the person, the whole would be to be referred to 
the Sanscrit imperfect nbharnt. But in very many cases 
objections arise to tlu? referring of the Persian aorist to the 
Sanscrit imperfect, or first augmented preterite, since the 
latter has always a common theme with the present, while 
the Persian kuned, ‘ he makes,’ which is based on the 
Veda krindti (from karmlti, with loss of the r), docs not 
answer to the theme of kerd, ‘ he made.’ On the other 
hand, this ke^rd, like the participle kardnii, admits very 
easily of being compared with krilo-s (from knrlas), 

* made.’ Just so bast, baftlah, ‘ he bound,’ bnsfah, ‘ bound,’ 
and ‘ having bound,’ does not answer to the present bamlad, 
‘ he binds,’ but to the Zend passive participle basin, 
‘ bound ’; for which, in Sanscrit, stands baddlin, euphonic 
for bndh-ta, the dh of which, in Zend and Persian, has 
become s (see §. 102.).” 

“ Rem. 2. — In Persian exists, together with em, ‘ I am,’ 
a verb hastem of the same signification, which exhibits a 
surprising resemblance to the Polish t/rstem, as the third 
person hast does to the Polish i/fist. If it were 

wished to assume that the third pt'rson hast is akin 

to ajtt, and has arisen from it by prefixing an h, as 

the y of the Polish yest and Old Sclavonic ypsty, is only 
an unorganic addition (see §. 255 . n.), I should then derive' 
the Persian hastem, hastt, &c., also. Just as the Polish yestem, 
yesfes, from the third person. With regard to the prefixed h, 
we may consider as another instance the term used for the 
number ' Eight,’ hasht, contrasted with the forms beginning 
with a vowel in the kindred languages. It appears to me, 
however, better to compare hast am with the Zend hist Ami, 

* I stand ’ (from sisldmi) ; as, so eaHy as the Sanscrit, the 
root of ‘ to stand ’ frequently supplies the place of the verb 
substantive, as also in the Roman dialedt it aids in com- 
pleting the conjugation of the. old verb. Compare, therefore. 
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(ililBKK. 
c/ — ^ 

ta-Ta/xt, 

\'<na.£, 

ibraTi, 

IWa/xei', 

iffTarc, 

fCTTCiCl'TI, 


ZKND. 

hislthnf, 

hisUtliK 

hislfiiti, 

hislamahi, 

histniha, 

hislfinti. 


PKRSIAN. 

hastfim. 

hnsfi\ 

hast. 

hnsiim. 

basiid. 

hastand. 


Observe, that tJie third person singular hast is devoid of 
the persoiial sign ; otherwise we should have in its p^ce 
hmitid, according to tlie anaiogy of barad, ‘ he bears,’ pursnd, 
‘he asks,' dibad, ‘he gives,’ ^ and otliers.’ With respect 
to the suppression of the personal terminations, the form 
bast resembles our tvird, bilU, for wirded, hfiltet. Pott’s 
opinion — who, in the derivation of the forms under discus- 
sion, has likewise referred to the root of ‘ to stand ’ (Etym. 
Forseh. I. 274.), but prefers recognising in the t of the 
Polish yestem, as of the Peraian iMsiam, the I of the passive 
participle — is opposed by the consideration, that neither in 
Sanscrit has the root as, nor in any other cognate language 
has the kindred root, produced or contained tlie participle 
mentioned. There is, in Sanscrit, no participle asta-s, but 
for it hbula-s ; in Persian no astah, but hudeh ,* in Sclavonic 
no yrsl, but byl ; in Lithuanian no esta-s, in Latin no estus, 
in Gothic no Ms. Hence there is eveiy reason for 
assuming, that if there ever existed a pai*ticiple of the 


* Sanscrit tishthCimi, see §. 608. 

t The h of diham, I give,” appears to me a remnant of tho Zend as- 
pirated dh of dadhdini ($.09.) ; and as 1 have already traced back else- 
where the h of yiihdden, “ to plaee ” (present niham), to the Sanscrit tih of 
dA«, and recognised in the syllable ni, an obscured preposition (the San- 
scrit ni, “ down,” Wiener Jahrb. fG28, B. 42. p. 268). The form diham 
resembles the Old Sclavonic damy for da-dtny ($. 436.) and our preterites 
like hiefa, hielt (§. 692.) herein, that the reduplicate syllable has gained 
tho semblance of the principal syllable. 

3 K 2 
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Other roots of ‘ to be,’ analogous to Ohtita, ‘ lioen,’ 
it must have been lost at so early a |x*rioil, that it could 
not have rendered any service to the Polish and Per- 
sian in the formation of a preterite and present of the 
indicative." 

629. The Bolieniian, in its preterites, places the present 
of the auxiliary verb after the past participle, and sepa- 
rated from it ; the Carniolaii prc^fixes it ; and the Russian 
leaves it entirely out, and distinguishes the persons by the 
pi^nouns, which are placetl before the participle. “ I 
was," in Bohemian, is, accoKling to the diflTerence of 
genders, hi/? spiii, hyla sem, bi/?o som ; in Carniolan, Him hi?, 
sim hila. Him ?j\?u ; in Russian, yn ?)y?, ya hy?ii, y<i ?jy?o. 
But the present of the Carniolan verb substantive is very 
remarkable, on account of the almost perfect identity of 
the three persons of the dual, and of the two first of the 
plural, with the Sanscrit ; where, according to a general 
law of sound, the forms sro.v, “ we tw’o are,” sins, “ ye two 
are," reject their final s before vowels (short n excepted), 
and hereby coincide entirely with the Carniolan, in wiiich 
svn signifies *“ we two are,” nla, “ they two are." In San- 
scrit, sva Uia means “ w'c tw'o are lu're," hIh i?ut, “ they tw’o 
are here." In the jilurid, the Carniolan hitui answers to 
the Sanscrit smr/.y (before vow^els smti), nle to ^ H??in, so 
to sanii. It is, how'cver, to be observed, that the two 
languages have, independently of each other, lost the 
initial vowel, which belongs to the root, which has re- 
mained in the Old Sclavonic with the ]>rcfix of a y, ex- 
cepting in the third person plural (sec §. 480.). 

630. If our auxiliary verb i?iun is contrasted, as above 
(§. 621.), with the Sanscrit root <//id, “ to place," “ make," 
then preterites like the Gki^iic sdkida and our suclUe 
appear, in resfiect to their composition, like cognate forms 
to the Greek passive and aorists and futures ; ns, eruip-Oiji', 
rv<pr-OrfiTo/iat, in which I recognise the aorist and the future 
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middle of rtdi^fii — Sanscrit dadMmu* The concluding poi^ 
tion of Tv<l>~6ett]v, Tv^~6rj<rofxai, is completely identical 

with the simple But, deltjv, B^trofiat, in conjugation ; and krvtfy 
Brjv is distinguished from edrjv by this only, and, in fact, ad- 
vantageously, that it gives the heavier personal terminations 
of the dual and plur<al no power of shortening the vowel of 
the root, wliich the Sanscrit adhdm = edriv, in its 

simple state, does not ; since, in this language, adhd-ma an- 
swers to the Greek cBejnev for edtjfjiev, as the Greek etrrrjvt 
also, does not admit of the length of its root being shortened 
in the dual or plural. Thus the imperative Tv<p~dtjTt, also, is 
distinguished from Beg by preserving the length of the root, 
ns also by its more full personal termination. From the 
fnture rvi/>-Bijadftat should an aorist eTv^B^fxrjv be looked for ? 
or, vice versd, should suppose that the future would be 
contented with active terminations, as avcII as the aorist.'* 
Perhaps originally hrvipBrjv and rvtp-Brjatji simultaneously 
existed, and thus also erv^-B^-fii^v (or erv^Bcfxrjv) and rvtp- 
Brja-ofjiai, as periphrastic active and passive tenses. In the 
present state of the language, however, the aoi'ist lias lost 
the passive form, and the future the active ; and when the 
syllable Brj was no longer recognised as an auxiliary verb, it 
received the meaning of a passive character ; just as our lan- 
guage no longer perceives an auxiliary verb in the te of 
svehte, but only an expression for the past ; or as we have 
ceased to recognise in the ie of hevte the word tog, and in 
hen (Old High German hiu) a demonstrative, but regard the 
wdiole as a simple adverb formed to express the present day, 
631 . As to the form of the Greek second aorist and future 
passive,.! consider eTvirrjv and rt/ntjerofiat as abbreviations of 
ervtpB^v, TVfpB^<rofjLat, The loss of the B resembles, there- 
fore, that of the <r in the active aorists of verbs with liquids 

* Compare Jolirl). for Lit. Crit. 1»27, Feb., pp. 286, &c. ; Vocalismus, 
pp. 6.3, &c.; and Pott’s Etym. Forscli. 1. 187. 
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(§. 517.): it need not, however, surprise us, that, as the ^ of 
eTv<j>dtjv, from regard to the $ following, assumes the place 
of the radical w, after this 6 is dropped the original sound again 
makes its appearance, and therefore eTV(J>$ijv, Tvtptj(ToiJiat, arc 
not used. The case is similar to that of our vowel Huck-umlauf, 
(restored derivative sound), since we use the form krafl as cor- 
resjjonding to tlie Middle High German genitive and dative 
krefle, because, after tlie dissolution of tlie vowel which had 
generated the vmluut, the original vowel also recurs, while we, 
in the plural, say kriifte, like the Middle High German krefle. 
Various objections opjx>se the opinion that the verb substantive 
is contained in erimtjv, much as the apj>endcd auxiliary verb 
agrees in its conjugation with that of But the double 
exj>ression of past time in eTVTctjv, once in th# principal verfi 
and once in the auxiliary, if the vetb substantive be con- 
tained in it, cannot fail of surprising us ; while the Sanscrit, 
in combining its f)snm, “ I w’as,” with attributive verbs, with- 
draws the augment, and, witii it, also the radical vowel a of 
the auxiliary verb (§.542.). Still more objectionable must 
appear the augment in the future Tim^o-o/ttai, and in the im- 
perative * Twj/di. Why not TxmetroyLOit, rvittadt, or, perhaps, 
the <r being dislodged, rimidt, and, in the third person, rvitecrta 
or TuircTO) ? The termination e<s in the participle rxmels has 
no hold wdiatevcr in the conjugation of the verb substantive. 

632. The Latin vendo, if we do not refer the auxiliary 
verb contained in it to do — StSufit, daddmu but to 

rtdvjfxt, dndhdmi, must be regarded as a cognate form 

to the German formations like ndkida, sdkuUdnm, “ I sought,” 
“ we sought,” and the Greek like ervipdriv, TvtpBrjirofiat. The 
Sanscrit dd, “ to give,” and dhd, “ to place,” are distinguishcid 
only by the aspiration of the latter ; and in Zend these verbs 
are scarce to be distinguished at all from one another, because 
d, according to §. 39., in the inner sound frequently becomes 
dh, but dh even lays aside the aspiration in the initial sound. 
In Latin, also, dd and tn e/M. might easily be combined in 
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one^form, since that lang;uage generally presents its d as an- 
swering to the Sanscrit dh and Greek 0, especially in the in- 
ner sound, as b to the Sanscrit bh.^ But the circumstance that 
the root ^ dhd., 0U, in Latin, has not remained in its simple 
form, docs not prevent us from recognising it in the com- 
pounds credo, perdb, abdo, condo, and vendo, just as in pes- 
snndo, pennunidoA The form venundo answers, in respect to 
the accusative form of the primary word, to Sanscrit com- 
pounds like isun-chakdra (§§. 619. 625.). 

633. In order to trace out in its full extent the influence 
that the Sanscrit root dhd has obtained in the European 
cognate languages in the formation of grammatical forms, I 
must further remark, that I believe I may here refer also the 
last portioit of the future and imperative of the Sclavonic 
verb substantive. In Old Sclavonic bddd means “ I will be,” 
litei’ally, as it appears to me, “ I make to be.” The first por- 
tion of this compound answers very well to the Sansci*it root 
bhd, and is identical with the Zend bu. As, however, the 
Sclavonic d uAially answers to the Sanscrit diphthong ^ 6 
(=a + t/, see so must we in the Sclavonic bd re- 

cognise the Sanscrit Guna form bhd. And i^bhu itsplf re- 
ceives Guna in the future, and exhibits here, in combination 
with the other root of “to be,” the form bhav-i-shydmi, of 


^ §. and compare medium with the Sanscrit madhya-m^ meditari 
with medhas^ understanding, wth nreiOco. 

t A. W. von Schlegel has been the first to recoj^nisc in Latin the San- 
scrit srat,^ belief," and has found in credo a similar compound to that 
of the Sanscrit srad^dadhdmi, which signifies the same (litei'ally “ I place 
faith"), without, however, identifying the Latin expression also, in regard 
to its concluding portion, with the Sjuiscrit comp. (Bliagavad-Gita, p. 108). 
Credo might certainly also mean “ I give faith," but it is more natural to 
place this verb both in its second and in its first portion on the same foot- 
ing with its Indian prototype, as I have already done in the Vienna Jahr- 
buch (1828, B. 42, p. 250), wliere I have also compared the do of cUbdo 
and condo with the Sanscrit root dhd. 
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which we shall treat hereafter. The second portion o^thc 
Old Sclavonic hu-tiil (from hH-clo-m, see §. 2.‘>5, </,) cor- 
responds in its conjug’ation ex.actly to the present thus 

second person bil-tirshi, third, hndeft/; only the c and o of 
BE^EUJii ve^-d-shi, BE^ETb BE^OM ve^-om, &c., is the 

class vowel, or vowel of conjunction, while that of de-shi, 
de-h/, do-m, is the abbreviation of the d. of the Sanscrit root 
dM ; for e and o are the usual reprcsent?xtivcs, in Old Scla- 
vonic, of the Sanscrit short a (see §. 255. «.). We must here 
direct attention to the Sanscrit root stha, the u of which is 
irregularly shortened as though it were the conjunctive 
vowel of the first class (§. 508.). Hence, also, in the iinj)era- 
tive the Old Sclavonic '1* ye of usA’fiM bu-dye-m, “ we should 
be” (“should make to be”), bu-dye-le, ye,” to 

tlie Sanscrit of ihhfh^ma, ‘ w’e may stand,” tisbfhe.-fa, “ ye 
may stand” (§. 255. <?.). 

631. Tliere is, in Old Sclavonic and Russian, also a verb 
which oc?eurs in an i.solated stJite, which signifies “to do," 
“ to make,” and wliich is distinguished from«that which is 
contsiined in bu-dH only by the circumstance that it exhibits 
A’li dye instead of a8 de as root, which does not jirevent me 
from declaring it to be originally identical witli it. Its pre- 
sent is Aliio f/ycy«,t and it is rightly comparctl by Kojutar 
with our thun and the English do. From it comes the neuter 
substantive dyelo, “ deed,” as thing done, which, in its forma- 
tion, answers to the partici])]es mentioned above (§. 628.), and 
has, in advantageous contrast with them, preserved tlie ori- 
ginal passive meaning, while they have erroneously been 
assigned to the active voice. 


•* See §. ,507. where, l)ovvcver, in the first person pluml, we shoiilil read 
v£{-o-m instead of ve^-o-me, 

t Anal(^us with aye-y»^ “ I sow "j as, in Oof Iiic, il^-tha, “ deed,” and 
“seed,” rest on a like formation, and roots which terminate simi- 
larly. 
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fi35. Analogous witli budut “I shall bo,” is the Old 
Sclavonic idii, “ I go,” which is placed by Dobrowsky also 
(p. 350) in the same class with hudu. Ida, therefore means 
literally “ I make to go,” and springs from the widely- 
diflused root i (infinitive /-//), whence, in 'Gothic, the 
anomalous i-ddyo, " I went,” plural i-ddyddum, “ we went.” 
I believe that these forms have proceeded from. 
r~dMmn, simply by doubling the d and annexing an i ; ami 
1 regard them, therefore, in the sense of “ I made to go,” 
“ we made to go ” ; and I compare w’ith them the Scla- 
vonic i-dtl as present. The d of shcdu, hflWever, which is 
used in completing the conjugation of idu, I consider as 
belonging to the root, and look upon the whole as 
akin to the Sanscrit ^ sad, to go,” to which belong 
also chodtli, and the Greek oBo^. The forms 
o-dyosltdif, “ r put on,” “ dress,” nn-dyosli-ddsya, “ I hope,” 
^a-dyeshdu, “ anyorio, onus impono,'' w’hich Dobrowsky, 1. e., 
likewise compares with bmhi, remarking that they stand 
for odycyA, &c., I consider as reduplicate forms of the root 
dye, “ to make,” mentioned above ; for d gladly assiiines, 
and under certjun circumshinces regularly, the prefix of 
ik s//, for w-hich reason dashdy, “ give,” and ynsahdy, 
“eat” (for dttdy, yady), correspond to the Sanscrit dadyds, 
“ thou mayest give,” adyds, “thou nlhyesteat” (see Kopitar’s 
Glagolita, pp. 53 and 63). The conjecture, however, that 
u-dyeshdd, na-dyeslidtl, ^a-dyeshdH^ are reduplicate forms, 
is strongly supported by the circumstance that the corre- 
sponding Sanscrit and Greek verbs alscT {dadhdmit rtdtj/xt) 
arc reduplicated in the special tenses, as daddmi, SiBant ; and 
to the two last forms a reduplicate verb corresponds in Scla- 
vonic likewise (see §. 436.). 

636. The Lettish possesses some verbs which are com- 
bined, throughout their whole conjugation, with the auxiliary 
verb under discussion. Of this class is dim-deh~t, “ to ring” 
(debt =di\-f), together with dim-t, id. nait-deh-f, “to mew,” 
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with nan-t, id. In bai-deh-t, “ to make afraid,” with bi-f, 

to fear” (Sanscrit bhi), fskum^deh-t, “ to disturb,” i. e. “ to 
make mournful,” with fskum-i, “ to be mournful,” the mean- 
ing of the auxiliary verb makes itself clearly perceptible, and 
replaces the causal formation. In other cases the appended 
dS.h-t may be rendered by thun (compare Pott I. 187). Re- 
garding the Lithuanian imperfect of custom, in which we 
have recognised the same auxiliary verb, S(!e §. 525. 

637. It deserves to be noticed, that, in Zend also, the 
verb under discussion of “ placing,” ” making,” ” doing,” 
occurs as an apfifended auxiliai’y verb. Thus, 
yaosh-dd, ” to purify,” literally “ tt> make purify,” from 
which the present middle ytuhh-dalkrnl^., 

” they make to purify” (reganling the extended form flalh, 
see p. 1 12), the precati ve middle pairi- 

yadsh-daitbifa, ” tlicy may purify ” (Vend. S. j). 266), the 
imperative ymhh-dalhdni, ” let me make to 

purify” (l.c. p. 5fX)). The form dditl of yadsh-dditi, “the 
purification ” (1. c. pp. 300, 301), corresponds, in radical and 
derivative stiflix, to the above mentioned Gothic d^.l/is (theme 
dMt). For the fre(|uent expression 

yudsh-dayann ntifipn, “ they are j)urifie<l,” we ought perhaps 
to read yadshdnynnm nnhpn, in which ease tlic former 
iniglit be regarded as t^e locative of yathhdd, so that the 
whole would signify “ they are in purification.” * But if 

^ I formerly thought, that in this and similar expressions the root f/d, 
“ to give,” was contained (Gramm. Crit* p. ^122), which might very well 
be the case, and is also Burnouf*s opinion, who, however, assents, at Yaijna, 
p. «156, Item. 217^ to Fr. Windischmann’s cxi)lHimtion, who was the first 
to recognise in this and similar compounds the Sanscrit root iJhd instead 
of dd. To the remark made by Bumoiif (1. c. Note E. p. xi.), that the 
initial sound dii in Zend is not permissible, it may be added, that in the 
middle also, after a consonant, d is necessarily used for the original f/A: 
hence, the Sanscrit imperative termination </Ai, which in Zend, after vowels, 
appeal's os f/Aj, is, aftcra consonant, di: thus give,” opposed to 

Hrui-dhi^ hcar,^’ kWnui^dhi^ ‘‘make.”- 
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the readitig yadshdayann is correct, then it may be taken 
as tlic accusative plural in the sense of pnrificatos; so that 
the verb substantive would be construed as in Arabic with 
the accusative. 

638. We return to the reduplicated preterite, in order to 
consider its formation in Zend. Examples have been gi\H;n 
in §. .520., which, in their principle of formation, correspond, 
for the most part, with the Sanscrit. Tims, 
didrfu'sa answers to the Sanscrit dulvAsha, “ he hated,” with 
the prefix of an n before the Guna vowel d, according to 
§. 20. The forms virUA anc^^»A»^^;o tutava 

sh(;w that the Zend, in departure from the Sanscrit, 
admits long vowels in the syllable of repetition. Vivih-A, 
from the root vtl, “ to obey,” is the second person singular 
middle, and wants the personal sign ; thus, A. for the 
Sanscrit .vd, and Greek coi. Here, from want of jidequate 
examples, we must leave it undecided whether this sup- 
pression, which makes the second person the same, as the 
^ first and third, takes place merely after sibilants, or prin- 
cipally after consonants. The fonii tMava, “he 

could,” from the root tav* should be, according to the 
Sanscrit principle, tntdvny as a radical o, in the third person 
singular, is necessarily lengthened ; but the Zend form above 
has transferred the long quantity to the syllable of redupli- 
cation, and, as it appears, through tlie influence of the v of 
the root, has replaced the a sound by d. On the other hand, 
the root vnch, “ to speak,” which, in Sanscrit, in the syl- 
lable of repetition suppresses the a, and vocalizes the u to m 
{vvticha or uvAchth), in Zend regularly forms vavacha, which. 
Vend. S. p. 83., occurs as the first person, and is rendered 
by Anquetil, “y’ni prononce" That the Zend does not par- 

* Compare yAxi tnvahny “if they can,” Vend. 8. 

pp. 200 and 332, as tliird person plural of the imperfect subjunctive in the 
sense of the present. 
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ticipatc ill lengthening the «, which, in Sanscrit, before 
simple consonants enters at will into the first person sin- 
gular, and of necessity into the third person, is proveil 
also hy the form iafasa, “ he formed ” (see Bur- 

nouf, Ya^na, p. lO-l), the root of wiiich is refeired by 
Burnouf, and with justice, to the Sanscrit tnksh, and, 
as it appeal's to me, fitly compar'd with the Gr(?ek raffata. 

639. The passage of the Vend. S. (p. 3), which has fur- 
nished us with the form fattisti (in the litho- 

graphed Codex exroneously tatm), supplies us also with two 
other reduplica^^reterites, which have, too, (and this de- 
serves notice,) a perfect meaning, while the corresponding 
Sanscrit tense refuses the function of a perfect (§, 513.). 
We read 1. c. ajavaj^ai^o 

f/ti 7)0 dadha yo iofom yii futhmyv, “ who has made (us), 
who Ims formed (us), who has sustained (us).” The form 
a>^a^ dadha, which Neriosengh renders hy dadda, 

“ dedit,"'. instead of dadh/iu,* is, in my opinion, of sjiecial 
importance, on account of the remarkable manner in which * 
it coincides in root and formation with tln^ ahovenien- 
tioneil (§. 622.) 01<I Saxon d'fkla, “ [ did,” "he did.” The Zend 
dadha stands for dadlaUirom daxlhtl-a (§. 61S.), the long d 
having hcen shortened, as commonly hapjiens at the end 
of polysyllabic words (§. 137.). It does not admit of doubt 
that the first jiersoii is likewise dadha; as we have set*n 
from the abovementioned a)^a)»ai(^ vavavha, " I sjKike,” that 
in Zend, as in Sanscrit and German, it is the same as the 
third {lerson, i.e, it has a personal termination as little as 
the latter. In the second jK?r.son I conjecture the form 
(hulhdJhn (§. 453.). 

* The root da, “ to give,” might likewise form dadha (§. 30.) ; but in 
the passage above, os evciywJiere when? mention is mode of creating, 
making, it is clear we must urulerstand the vi*rl) corresponding to tJie 
Sanscrit VT'//*i,^'to place” (with /■*, “tojnake”). 
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frlO. I am unable to quob^ the Zend perfect active in 
the dual and plural, unless the form donhhiti, 

which has been already mentioned elsewhere,* is the plu- 
ral of don/ut, “fuitr wliich latter regularly corresponds to 
the Sanscrit dsa (§. 06 \ and 56’’.). awtl occurs in the fal- 
lowing passage of the Vend. S. (p. 40l) : 

ndit aSiem donha noit tjharmwmt 
“ there was neither cold nor heat.” We find the form 
thmJienti I. c. p. 15, where are the words 

Itjctdmo taPehit katoyd iiaskfi 

frn.sdonhd dunhenti spdnd^ musfimcha baesaiti, “ Horn assigns 
to those, whoever recite the Nasks, excellence and 
grandeur.”^ Perhaps, too, donhenti, if it I’cally is a 
perfect, is more correctly translated by “ have been ” ; 
but we cannot ^be surprised at its having a present 
meaning also, as a real present is not intended, ac- 
cording to what has been remarked in §. 520. We must 
not attach too great weight to the circumstance tliat 
in NcriosengU’s Sanscrit translation the foi*m dtmhenti 
is rendered by nishtdanti, “ sedent for Nerio- 

sengh interchanges with one another the roots dd, “ to 
give,” and dd, “ to set,” “ place,” “ make,” which belongs 
to the Sanscrit dhd; and why should he not have fallen 


* Jahrh. fiir Wiss. Crii. Doer. 1031. p. 010. 

I Anquctil, who seldom renders all the foi'ins in a sentence according 
to their real grammatical value, here makes the third person plural the 
second of the imperative, and changes the assertion into a re<{uest, by 
translating thus : “ O H6ni, acewdess I'excvlknee H la grandmr d. cehti qtii 
lit (Ians la maison Ics N^aka!" 

i See Burnonf's valuable Review of the First Part of this Book, 
Journal des Savans, 1833, in the sepamte impression, p. 47. There is dii 
error in it, however, in the remark, that I have represented the form 
Honhi’ntiaa the imperative of the verb substantive. I meant the reduplicate 
preterite or perfect. 
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into a similar error with the roots as, “ to be,” anti 
ds, “ to sit,” which both exist in Zend, particularly as 
the form doiifienti, tjikeii as the perfect, stands, j)erhaps, 
quite isolated in the remains of Zend literature which 
have been preserved to us, but, as the present, has nume- 
rous analo^us forms ? But if dmihenti really belonofs to 
the root ds, “ to sit,” then we cannot, in my opinion, 
take it, with Neriosengh, in this sense, but as representing 
tlie verb substantive, which, as has been shevrn (§. 309,), 
occasionally, in Sanscrit also, supplies the place of the verb 
substantive. 'Bikro of the Paris MSS. give, as has been 

remarked bv Burnouf, for donhhitl the middle form 

• • • 

donhenti' ; and if this is the correct reading, 
it speaks in favour of the root of “to sit”; for this, like 
the kindred Greek verb (^(o-)-/ia/, ^tT-rat), is used only in 
the middle. But if donheidi is the right reading, and be- 
longs, as [)erfect, to the verb substantive, it is, in respect to 
its termiiitation, more ancient than the Sanscrit dsns 
(§. 462.). 

641- In the middle we find us the third person jdurul of 
the verb substantive the form doithare (Veiul. S. 

p. 222), with which, in regtiwl to ti^rmination, the form 
iririthnro, “ they are dead,” agrees (Veml. S. p. 179). 
If the reading of the two mutually corroborativt^ forms is 
correct, we then have the termination arr for the San- 
scrit irU; and it would be a cinaimstiince of much impor- 
tance tliat the Zend should have left* the old conjunctive 
vowel n in its original form, in a position where, in San- 
scrit, it has been weakened to i. The final ^ of the Sjin- 
scrit termination is suppressed in Zend ; but as r cannot 
stand (§. 41.) at the end of a wonl, the addition of an e be- 
came necessary, as in vocatives like rldJarp, “ crt?a- 

tor,” answering to the Sanscrit dhdiar. If the e of 

the forms dfttihnrp, iririUutre, was an 

error in writing, for which ought to stand, then an i 
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would necessarily stand beside the a of the preceding 
syllable. But as this is not the case we find some 
evidence of the correctness of the final e, at least for the 
fact, that this form among others is admissible; for beside 
the donhare which has l>een mentioned, we find, 

in another passage of the Vend. S. (p. 45), fhe form 
dniihuiri, in which the final i, according to §. 41., has intro- 
duced an i also in, the syllable preceding. Hie form 
donhairi, for which, perhaps, one or two MSS. may read 
dotihaire, assures us, however, in like manner, of the pro- 
position, which is of most importance, viz. that the con- 
junctive vowel is properly an a, and not, as in Sanscrit, 
an i. 

642. The form irtrithare is remarkable, also, 

with regard to its syllable of reduplication : it springs 
from the root <^j7j irith* from which a verb of the fourth 
class frequently occurs ; in “ irtrUlh"' therefore, ir is the 
syllable of reduplication, after which the short initial i has 
been lengthened, in order, as it were, to gain strength for 
bearing the reduplication (compare the Gothic in §. 589.). tn 
irirUhare, however, the countertype of the Greek forma with 
Attic redupll^tion is easily recognised. We must not, how- 
ever, seek for the reason of this lengthening of the vowel of 
the second syllable of forms like eKfjKvda, efxvjfieKOf 
in the temporal augment, w'hich I also avoid doing. For, 
though, by concretion with the augment, an e might become 
j;, an o become to, this gives no reason for sup}K>sing the 
augment to exist everywhere whei’e an initial vowel of a 


* Probtibly a secondary root, with the addition of a th, as in doth for 
dd (see p. 112). Irith, therefore, might, stand for mirith, the initial m 
having been lost, and might be connected with the Sanscrit root mri (mar), 
whence, os Bmoiouf has shewn fn his frequcutly;mentioned Review (p. 37), 
lias arisen the form tnPr^nch, “kill,” with another affix, from which 
occurs the noun agent, in the plural mihrfeturS, “ the murdtirs.”- 
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verb i>i leiij^theiied. I content myself, in forms like 
eA,J 7 \t» 0 a, witfi the reduplication ; and in the vowel following 
I find only a phonetic lengthening for the sake of the 
rhythm, or to support the weight of the syllable of redupli- 
cation ; as in the Zend iririth, or as (to keep to Greek) in 
aYW'yof, ay<t>yev£,' a’yitiyrj, in which the oi,. as' is commonly 
the case, is only the representative of the long a (§, 4.), 
and whei*e there is no ground for searching for the aug- 
ment. In general it would be unnatural that the aug- 
ment, being an element foreign to the root, should inter- 
pose itself in the middle of the won! between the syllabh^ 
of reduplication and the proiwr root ; and unless a necessity 
exists, one niust not suppose the existence of such a phe- 
nomenon in a language. 

643. In a passage of the Ixeshne (Vend. S. p. 65.), 
which I understand too little to ground on it, with confi- 
dence, any inference, while I am without the light which 
might perhaps be thrown on it by Neriosengh’s Sanscrit 
translation, I find the expressions 

mnimju mamftnif/K It tloes not, however, 'admit of any 
doubt that mahtyu is the nominative du.al of the base 
mniin/ii, “ spirit ” (see §. 2l(>.) ; and hence, •ren without 
understanding the whole meaning of the j>assage alhuled 
to, it appears to me in the highest degrees probable, that 
mamnniti is the third person dual of the perfect.- Perhaps 
we ought to read mamandilt^, so that, through th» influence 
of the final the Sanscrit termination would have 
become dilS. But if the reading mamnnU^ is correct, and 
the form is really a perfect, an original A would have 
been weakened to i. The whole form would, however, in 
my opinion, be of g»*cat importance, because it iniglit 
furnish ground for the inference, that the contraction of 
the reduplication, in Sanscrit forms like (from mami- 

mW, for mfimaruU^), did not exist before the Zend became 
separate from the Sanscrit (compare §. 606.). 
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PLUPERFECT. ' ^ 

644. It has been already remarked (§. 514.), that the 
Sanscrit possesses no pluperfect, and the substitute it 
uses for it has been noticed. The Zend, also, is un- 
doubtedly deficient in this tense. In the Zend Avesta, 
however, no occasion occurs for making* use of it, or sup- 
plying its place in another way. The Latin pluperfect is 
easily perceived to be a form compounded of the perfect 
base with the imperfect of tlic verb substantive. The 
only point which can admit of doubt is, whether the whole 
emw is to be considered as existing in fueram, amaveram, 
as I have done in my System of Conjugation (p. 93.), so 
that the perfect biise, to which the i of fui, fni-stU See., 
belongs, would have lost its vowel ; or whether we should 
assume the loss of the e of eravi, and therefore divide thus, 
fue-ram amave-ram. Now, contrary to my former opinion, 
I believe the latter to be the case, and I deduce fuerant 
from fiu-ram, through the frequently-mentioned tendency 
of the i to be corrupted before r to c, whence the con- 
junctive vowel i of the third conjugation appears in the 
second person of the passive, as also in the imperfect sub- 
junctive and in the infinitive, as e {fpy-e-ris opposed to Ipg- 
i-tur, ley-i-mwr). For this reason fue-ram. also is opposed 
to the subjunctive fni-ssem, in which, as r does not follow 
the i, that- letter remains in its original form. It would 
seem much moi’e difficult to discover a reason Avhy fu-essem 
should have become fn-isseni, than why ftti-ram should 
become fue-ram. In general, in Latin, there exists, with- 
out reference to a following r, many an e which has 
arisen from an older i : I am not acquainted, however, 
with any i used for an older e, as in general the e is an an- 
organic and comparatively more recent vowel, but the i is 
as old as the language itself : for though i as well as u 

has very frequently arisen from the weakening of the 

3 I. 
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most weighty vowel a, still no epoch of the language can 
be imagined wlicn there existed no vowel but a. If, how- 
ever, the auxiliary verb in fue-ram fui-ssem, has lost its 
vowel, it shares in this respect the same fate as the 
Sanscrit sum and Greek era contained in the aorist. 
Where the verb substantive enters into composition with 
attributive verbs, sufficient reason exists for its mutilation. 

645. As the Greek pluperfect is formed from the base 
of the perfect, as the imperfect is from that of the present, 
by prefixing the augment, by which the completion of the 
action is in <his sense transferred to past time, we should 
expect in it the terminations ov, ey, e, &c. ; thus, ererv^ov, 
which would come very near the Sanscrit imperfect of the 
intensive — atdtopam. But whence is the termination eiv of 
ereriKpeiv ? Landvoigt and Pott recognise in it the imper- 
fect of the verb substantive, so that cTerv^eiv would stand 
for €TeTv<ptjv. There would, therefore, be a pleonasm in this 
form, as eT€Tv<f> already of itself combines the idea of the im- 
perfect w'ith that of the perfect. If, then, the verb substantive 
be added, it must serve merely as the copula, and not itself 
express a relation of time, and therefore lays aside the aug- 
ment, as the Sanscrit tham in aorists like akshnip-sam. But 
it being premised that the verb substantive is contained in 
erervf^etv, it is not re(juisite to derive its ei from the 17 of ^v. 
Advert to the analogy of etv with cZ/it/, which latter woultl 
become eiv, if its primary personal termination were replaced 
by the more obtuse secondary one. It may be said that the 
radical <r is contained in the / of which sibilant, having 
first become, by assimilation, ft (Doric e/x/xZ), has then, as 
often happens to v (as Ttdet£ for rldevg), been vocalized to t. 
The analogy of eZ/xZ is followed in the compound form (if 
ererv^etv is really compounded as has been shited) by the 
dual and plural ; thus, ererv^ei/xer for the more cumbrous 
erervfpecrpev. Here let tlie Ionic form elfjiev for ecfiev be 
noticed. In the third person plural erertupetrav (unorganic 
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eTeTVfpetcrav) the composition with the auxiliary verb is evi- 
dent; but this person cannot be adduced as evidence for the 
composition of the other persons, since in general a kind of 
privilege is accorded to the third person plural active in re- 
spect to the appending of the verb substantive, which also 
extends to the imperfect and aorist of the conjugation in fit 
(e5/$o-cra-«', c8o-<ra-v, opposed to eSiBo-fiev, t'So-jjLev) ; and in 
•like manner in the Latin perfects (fnerunt from fuesimf). 
But if the syllable et of erervifi-ei-v is identical with the ei of 
ci-fxt, still I am not shaken by this in my opinion that the k 
of \e\vKa and the aspiration of rervi^a belong to the conso- 
nant of the auxiliary root, and that the k is an intension of 
the <r, the aspiration a weakening of the k (§. 569 .); that, 
therefore, in ehe\vK€iv, ererv^eiv, the verb substantive is twice 
contained, as is the case in Sanscrit forms like at/rhisham 
(§. 570 .). I believe, however, that at the time when the 
forms e\€\vK-et-v, ereTvffi-ei-v, developed themselves from the 
to-be-presupposed forms ererv^ov, hXeKvKov, the remem- 
brance of the origin of the k and of the aspiration had been 
long lost, and that these forms were generated by the neces- 
sity for restoring the missing verb substantive ; just as in 
Old Saxon the form s*ntZ-«a, “they are,”* may first have 
arisen, when, in the more simple and likewise employable 
sind, the expression of the relation of time and person was no 
longer perceivable; and hence another personal termina- 
tion, and, in fact, that of the preterite, was annexed. t The 
Greek niedio-passive has admitted neither the first nor the 
second annexation of the verb substantive : from e\e\^Ket-v 
we might expect e\e\v-Kelfxijv, but e\e-\v-fjiijv has arisen 


* At the same time with unorganic transfer to the first and second per- 
son, wir sind^ ihr acid. 

t With the preterite coincide also the forms of recent origin, siy-u~m, 
“ we are,” siy-u-th^ “ ye are”: and «-*«//, “ they are ” (from ft-ard:\ is alone 
a transmission from the period of the unity of language. 

3 
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directly from the reduplicate root, by prefixing the augment, 
and descends from a period when the active was not as yet 
€PiL€\vK^p, but probably eAeXur. 


' THE FUTURE. 

646. The Sanscnt has two tenses to express the future, 
of which one, which is* more rarely employed, consists of 
thtf conibiuation of a ftlture participle with the present of 
the verb substantive, the root as; in such a manner, 
however, that (and this has been already noticed as 
remarkable) the masculine nominative of the three num- 
bers of the participle has assumed the comjdete nature of 
a third person of a verb, and this per .se without annexsi- 
tion of the verb substantive, and without regard to the 
gender of the subject; e.ff. f/dh?, “dutvmsy' is used in 
tlie sense of “ he, she, or it will give,” and thus v>TflK^ 
ddiAras, “ dahtriy ' in the sense of “ they will give.” Observe 
here what has been said above of the Latin amamini 
instead of. amamini, -<e, -a, rsfis (§. 478.); and remark also 
the. third person of the Polish and Persian jireterite 
(§. 628.). ■ In the other jx?rsons the Sanscrit combines the 
masculine nominative singular of the participle mentioned 
with the said person of the present of the auxilhiry verb i 
thus, ddldsi (from, ddld-asi) — datvrus, datura, daturum est, 
I annex the full conjugation of tlie two ^ictive forms of 
the adduced example, with the renfark, that in the third 
person no difference ^ can exisf^ between the active and 
middle, since the participle which is employed, makes no-' 
distinction between the two forms. 


SINGULAR.. 
Acrrve. ' medial. 
ddtdsmi, ddidhii. . 
ddlflsh ddtdsA. - 

tJUUd, dAiti. 


UUAU 

active. . -MEDIAL. 


^ ddldavas, dAM-svahS 

ddlAsthas, dMAsAtM. 

dAUArdu, ddtdrAv. 
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ACTIVE. . MEDIAL. ** 

dMiXsTtias, tldldsinahi. ■ 

fMfdutfia, ddlddhvi, 

* V . 

d/Udras, ddfdras. 

“ Reinjii'k. — It is very surprising, ' that, although th^" 
comjxiund nature of this tense is so' distinctly qrvident, 
none* of the grammarians, my predecessprsi .have remarked 
it ; and ’ the first jnention of it that has been made .was in 
my System of Conjugatioji, whore it was notice^ , without 
meeting wfth any opposition from the strongest opponents 
of my ■ System of Agglutination. , As regards the first 
pdrson singular middle, it must be i*emarked,'that^ the root, . 
as in this person, changes its into k, although in Sanscrit 
this exchange is to be met with nowhere “else, but it occurs 
•frequently in Prakrit, and before m and n regularly takes 
place in the middle of a word, where mh, nh, are' cbn^mpnly ; 
used by transposition for hm, hn ; hence, nmhi' or mhi 
(resting on a preceding vowel) “ I am ” (see Lassen, p. 267, 
&c., Hofer, p. 77.).' As the Sanscrit h ( = </A not ah') is- 
usually represented in Greek by sometimes also by y, and . 
even by k* in ddtdhP, therefore, may be found a confirmation 
of the. opinion expressed in §. 5^69., that the k of forms like 
eStDKa, Be^oiKa, belongs to the verb substantive as a thick- 
ening of the tr.'’ 

647. In the third person singular, also, tlie verb jpub- 

. ' * 

stantive. sometimes occurs combined with the participler as 
vaMdsti, “he will speak,” for vakld. ; ^ on tlie other hmid, 
we occasionally find, in the other persons also, the "verb ' 
substantive omitted, and the person expressed by a separate ' 

. Compare Kf}p, KophlcC, widi ftftat7i, uuihat, hrid, hridaya, >. 

, t See my collcotiou of the Episodes of the MafiabMrata (DTaupadi, • 
III. 2), published under the title of “ Diluvium." 
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pronoun*, as is done in Russian in the jireteritc (see 
§. 629.). Sometimes the participle is separated from the 
auxiliary verb belonging to it by one or more words ; as, 
kurtd lad tisvii /e‘, '\faclnriis hoc sum tihi ” (Mahabh.). I 
do not, howcvei*, think that such departui*cs from the 
usual practice of the language could occur wliere the sub- 
ject was not a masculine singular.; at least it is probiible, 
if kfirtd referred to a feminine, that karfri would be used 
instciid of it. Kxcc}it in tliese constructions, however, 
formations in tdr (in the weak cases tri, §. 144.) very seldom 
occur as future participles;”^ but their usual function is. 
that of a noun agent, like the corresponding forms in 
Greek and Latin in rtjp, reap, for ; as, Sortjp, dufor, dntdr-is, 
answer to the Sanscrit ddldr (^T^ ddfri, nominative ddid, 
§. 144.). The Latin, howtjver, as has been already ob- 
served (§. 576.), formed from the shoi’ter form in tdr a 
longer one in turiu and has allotted to this exclusively the 
functions of the future participle. In Zend, the formations 
in tdr, in my opinion, occur only as nouns of agency ; 
as, ddtdr, “creator” ( = Sanscrit dhdtar) nominative 
ddJa (see §. 144.), accusative ddfdrhn, 

vocative ddlate (§. 44.). To this class belong in 

Sclavonic the formations in tety (theme teli/o, 259.), tlie r 
being gxchanged for t, and the .syllable yu added ; as, 
dyelely, factor," corresponds to, the just-mentioned Zend 
ddldr and Sanscrit dhdtdr (compare §. 63*1.). This dyctely, 
however, does not occur in its simple form, but only in 
combination with the preposition s, and witli dolrro, “ good,’’ 
srdyetly, “ condilor," dtjlyro^dyetely, “ benc*factor.” For other 


* Compare 1. c. p. 114, SI. 31, hfiavita ‘utaa tmm for bhavUday antaa, 
“ thou wlUst be the end." 

t An cxtunple Cecurs in tiie lla^hu-Vansa, VI. 52, by StcnisleT, nripau 
tarn .... vijatyaydd anyavadhur bfmritrt, regem iUum jtrtfteriit atiua 
uxor fivtura." 
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exiimples in tely, see §. 259.* From the Gothic we may 
here adduce the word bl6s-freis (theme blds-trya)* which is 
quite isolated in its formation, and is connected with bldtan, 
“ to honor,” the t of which, according to §. 102., has passed 
into s before the t of the suffix. With respect to the 
Sanscrit suffix Utr (tri), it remains to be remarked, that in 
vowels capable of Guna it requires Guna, and that it is not 
always united with the root direct, but frequently by a 
conjunctive vowel i; in the latter vesi^ct, jan-i-td, jan-i- 
tdram, correspond to the Latin gen-i-tor, gen-i-t&rem, while 
paktd, pnktdrnm, answer to coctor, coetdrem. 

648. In my Sanscrit Grammar I term the future tense 
just considered, and which is peculiar to the Sanscrit, the 
participial future, in accordance with its formation, to dis- 
tinguish it from that which , belongs to the Sanscrit, in 
common with the Zend, Greek, Lithuanian, and Latin, 
and which I call the auxiliary future, because, in- its clia- 
racter syn, I recognise the obsolete future of the root 
rt.v, " to be.” I imagine, therefore, that in dd-syati, “ he 
will give,” only the syllable ya expresses the future, but 
that the s is the root of the verb “ to be,” with loss of its 
vowel, which is not surprising, as, even when uncompounded, 
the a of the root as is frequently lost (§. 480.). The final 
part of dd~!^dmi resembles veiy closely the potential »ydm, 
“ I may be,” which actually exists in isolated use. Com- 
pare — 


* With I'cgard to the formations in ary, mentioned at §. 259.^ it is re- 
quisite to observe, tliat tli|C pi-eceding t docs not belong to the suffix under 
discussion, but to the primaiy word : ^latary, “ goldsmith” (in Russian, 
also, io(otary'), comes from iohto, “gold,” and bratary, ^‘porter,” frqm 
brata, “ door.” Mytary, “ toll-gatherer,” is related in its primary .word, 
wliich does not appear to occur, with our mauth : coinpnre the Gothic 
nivtareis (theme motarya'), “ toll-gatherer,” mota, “ mauth” “ toll»* 
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SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 


FUTURE. 

POTExV, 

FUTURE. 

POTEN. 

FUTURE. 

POTEN. 

sydrni. 

Si/(hn. 

sy(h:as. 

sydva. 

sydmas, 

sydma. 

syasi. 

si/ds. 

sytUhas, 

sydfam. 

syalha. 

sy&la. 

syati. 

Sl/fl/. 

syntas. 

sydidm. 

syanti. 

syus. 


6*49. We sec tliat tlie principal difference of the forms 
here conipai’cd is, that the potential has a lonj' A pei*vading 
it, but the future a short cr, which, according to the prin- 
ciple of the class syllables of the fir.st conjugation (§. 434.), 
is lengthened before m and r of the first person. And 
besides this, the future has the full primary terminations, 
but the potential has the more obtuse secondary endings, 
with that of us in the third person plural, which occurs 
occasionally also in the imperfect. 

650. The Latin has thiS great superiority over the 
Sanscrit, that its ero, ^pris, &c., has been jn’cserved in 
isolated use, and in fact retaining tlie initial vowel of the 
root, in which respect eris, r-rif, &c. (from esis, asif, §. 22.), 
is as advantageously distinguished from si/asi, syati, as 
es-tis from stha, or as, in Greek, ec/itey from smasj earov 
from stJias, stas (§. 480.)t 

651. The i of eris, erif, &c., I have already, in my 
System of Conjugation, represented (p. 9l) as a contraction 
of the true future chtiracter ya ; and I have since been 
supported in this opinion by the Prakrit, where, for the 
Sanscrit sya or syA, wc occasionally find hi ; for instiince, 
in the first person, himi for syAmi, and in the seconH 
person hisi for synsi (Latin tnris). Some examples have 
been already given above (p. 401 Rem.).* It may be 
further remarked, that the Sanscrit, also, sometimes abbre- 
viates the syllable ya, as also va and ra, by suppressing 
the vowel and changing the semi-vowel into its corre- 


* Compare Ilofer “De Prakr. Dial." p. 100. 
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spomling vowel (see p. 759) ; ami moreover (which, in the 
case before us, is still more important to observe with 
regard to the formal connection of the future and poten- 
tial), the syllable ya of the mood just mentioned is con- 
tracted in the middle to f, by which he may be,” 

becomes, in the middle, sita. 

652. The Lithuanian has likewise contracted the future 
character ya to i in the persons most correctly preserved ; 
thus the sinu’, silo, of du-si-iiWj dn-si-ie {dabimus, dabifis), 
eri-iniia, eri-tis, and the whole word, to the Sanscrit dtX-sya- 
mas, dA-synHbn ; siiid in the dual du-si-tva, du-si-la, corre- 
spond to the Sanscrit dA-syd-vas, dd-sya-lhas. But in its 
simple state .si has been no more x’ctained in Lithuanian 
than sya has in Sanscrit, but the verb substantive, in the 
future, in the two cognate idioms, combines the two roots 
of “ to be ” with one another : hence, in Lithuanian, 
bd-si-ira, bu-ni-ta, bii-si-mc, bu-si-te, answering to the San- 
scrit bbav-i-.shyd-vas, bhav-i-Hhya-llms, bhnr-i-shyd-mns, bhav- 
i-shyn-Uia, vvliich arc furnished with Guna and a conjunctive 
vowel i. Compare, in regard to the combination' of the 
two roots of “ to be,” the Latin fne-rnnt, for which a simple 
fui-nl might be expected ; or (which is here more in 
point) the future perfect, /Vtera, which I distribute, not into 

fti-PTo, but into fne-ro for fui-ro (compare §. 644.). 

653. In the singular, the Lithuanian has almost entirely 

lost the future character i, and only the s of the auxiliary 
verb has remained ; at least, I believe that in the secoml 
jxerson dh-si, “thou willst give,” the personal termination, 
which, in the second person singular, terminates in all 
tenses in /, has more claim to the i than the expression 
of the future has. In the third person, du-s stands for all 
numbers (§. 457.); and to the form of the verb sub- 

stantiv^e corresponds remarkably a word b/ius, in Irish, of 
the .same signification, but which is quite isolated (see 
O’Reilly’s Lex., s. v. bhim). The Sanscrit bhav-i-shyati and 
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Zend hu-syiiUi, however, form the medium tween the 
Lithuauiun bi'is and Irish hhus. 

054. In the first person singular I regard the u of 
forms like du-su, “ I will give,” as in all the first persons 
singular, as tl^ vocalization of the personal character m 
(see §§. 436. 438.) : in the Latin era, however, for wliich cr/s 
ought to stand, the second element of the Sanscrit yti of 
sj/Umi has been preserved in preference to the first ; and in 
this ero has the same relation to syAmi that vrho, above- 
mentioned, has to mhAmi (§. 733.). The same is the case 
with the third person plural, in which enait for erivnt cor- 
responds to the Sanscrit syanli from asynnti, and in respect 
to its u for a answers to vphunt = vahont}.. 

► 655. To the Latin era, eriinl, from e,so, esunt, correspond, 

exclusive of their middle terminations, the Greek ccro/xat, 
eaovrat, the active of which is lost, as far as its simple use. 
‘^E<rovTa< from haiovrat answers to tlie Sanscrit -nyant^ for 
asyanf4, and in the singular ecrerat to the Sanscrit -ayuU 
( = sytitoi) from asyntA The form e<rrat is originally nothing 
else than the middle of kart ; and ecrre-rai also appears, from 
the point of view of the Greek, like a present, with the con- 
junctive vowel of the conjugation in co (^eT-e-ra/). The epic 
forms with double <r (eo'o’o/xao oA.eo'O’w) can scarcely have 
been formed from a consideration of metre, but have been 
used in the construction of verse only because they were 
already in existence, and had a gronimaticai claim to tluit 
existence. I derive e<r<rof4Mi, 6\e<r<rtM>, by assimilation, from 
Ciryofxat, 6\e<Ty<i>,* as fieo’O'os from fiecyos for fieSyos (Siinscrit 
mndhya, Latin medium), and as aAAo; from d\yo^— alius, 
Prakrit anno, Sanscrit anya. The Prakrit regularly assi- 

* I'hu Dune Ibiin ivaov/tat from evawftai for cir<r(oiuat consequently 
contains tlie clioracter of tho future doubled (§. 656.) ; which cannot be 
surprising, as, when these words were produettd, the I'casun of the duplica- 
tion of the <r was no longer jK'iccived by the lungiiage. 
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luilates, as lias been already remarked (§. 300.), the weaker 
consonant to the stronger, whether this precedes or follows 
it; and according to* this principle it produces also futures in 
smii,* saast, mdi, &c. ; e.g. karissadi, answering to the Sanscrit 
karisin/ati, “ he will make.” Forms of this kind, which are 
the countertypes of the Greek eaaoixat, are in fur more fre- 
(juent use than tliose abovementioncd in himi. 

636, In composition the Greek loses the vowel of the root 
of the auxiliary verb ; hence, S^a-to, dui-aofiev, SetK-au, 8etK- 
aofiev, as in Sanscrit dti-sydmi, dd-sydmns, dfik-sydmi (§. 21.), 
dek-shydmas, only with the loss of the y, for which i might 
be expected, and which, too, it is very remarkable, has re- 
mained in some Doric forms, which Koen com])ares at Greg. 
Cor. p. 230. They are the following : itpa^iofxev, 
crvv8iafpv\a^toiJL€da, ^oadycrlta, 7rpo\e^^lr^u}.^^ To this class be- 
long the common Doric futures in (tw, arovfxev, from aeo*, 
(riofxev, for (rlti, crtopev, since the t has been first corrupted 
to c, and then contracted with the following vowel, as in 
the declension of bases in /, as iroAeiy proceeded from TroAeef, 
TToAeaf, and this from TroAiej-, iroA/ay; as to the Old High 
German genitives like balye-s { jtalkes) correspond the Gothic 
like body is, or as, in the feminine i buses, the Old High 
German form krefU precedes the Middle High German like 
krt^le. In the genitive plural we have, in Old High German 
even, in different authorities, togetlier with krafiio, which 
must originally have been kreftyo, the form krefleo, and, sup- 
pressing the e or i, krefto (clire/to). These genitives, tliere- 
fore, in their gradual process of corruption, coincide exactly 
with that of the Greek future ; for from yo we arrive first at 


* The firet person, in this fonuStion, loses the i of the termination, 
which the forms in Aiwa' Ixave a-etained. 

t I agi’ee with Pott (I. p, 116 ) in thinking ^oaOtjvM and vpo\ei\klta 
should bo written for irpoXci’^'iH i us the form in w has arisen 

first by coutnwtion from cw for ia>, the t would be twice rcpi-csented in i£. 
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io^ thence at eo, and in the farthest corruption at o ; just as 
from the' Sanscrit future in sydmi syAmas, in GvqcVl at first 
we come to cr/t*», <rtofxev ; thence to (xeta, a-edjxev, whicli we must 
suppose to have existed before <rw, a-ov/xeu ; finally to the 
conimon future forms like SetK-a-io, in which the semi- 

vowel of the Sanscrit dd-si/dmi, Mk-shyAmi, has entirely dis- 
appeared. In the Greek second future, however, the second 
element of the Sanscrit shyn has been retained in preference 
to the sibilant; and as the liquids have expelled the a- of the 
first qprist, and e<rTe/A.?x is said for eCTeKtra, so also comes 
ine\u> from (neKeoa for o-TeXtito, and this from <rTe\crtu>, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the abovemeutioned (Boadrj-ertta, 
’npoKent-crloi. 

657 . It is not probable that the Sanscrit future-character 
yn should have originally occurred only in the root m of the 
verb substantive ; but I have scarce any doubt that, at a, 
very early epoch, extending back beyond the period of the 
separation of languages, the attributive verbs likewise 
might form their future by annexing tHrectly the syllable 
ya ; that therefore forms like dd-yuti have existed before 
or contemporaneously with such as dd-Hyaii = 5w-cre^, “ he 
will give.” In the present stfite of the language, however, 
the attributive verbs always require the verb substantive 
in order to denote the future, as the Sclavonic languages 
also apply the newly constructed future of the verb sub- 
stantive (§. 633 .) to paraphrase the ’ future, without, how- 
ever (the Servian ’ language excepted), forming with it a 
compound. The Carniolan and Polish employ with the 
future of the auxiliary verb that participle in h hi, lo,^ 
which we hsive seen above used to express the past 
(§. 628 . &c.) : the Russian, however, and Bohemian, and 
sometimes, also, the Old Sclavonic, use the infinitive. 
Thus, in Carniolan we find, in the various genders, bom* 

* 'I'lic nioi'c complete form of Mm is bitdem^ “ I make to be,’’ after 

‘ tJic 
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i</rah bom igrdla, Ijom igrdh, “ I will play,” literally, " I will 
be he tliat plays,” “ she that plays,” “ it that plays.” In 
Polish, . czytaft ctyfata, czytuto, means “ I will be 

reading ”), “ I will read ” ; in Russian, GyAy ABuramb 
hudu dvigaly, “I will move,” literally, “I will be moving”; 
so, in Bohemian, hudu Icrcusti (from kradti), “ I will steal.” 
The Servian, however, has this advantage over the other 
Sclavonic dialects, that it does not require a periphrasis 
of the future by the verb substantive, but combines the 
auxiliary verb signifying “ to do ” with the themes of the 
attributive verbs, just as with that of the verb substantive : 
thus, tgrudgu means “ I wdll play,” as bidyu does “ I 
will be.” 

658. Several Sclavonic languages may or must, under cer- 
tain circumstances, express the future by a preposition pre- 
fixed to the present, wdiich signifies “after,” and is pro- 
nounced po. We refer the reader to Dobrowsky’s Bohemian 
Instructions, pp. 160, &c., respecting the difference in signi- 
fication of the Bohemian futures wjjich are expressed with 
po, from those which are conveyetl by a periplirasis, where 
both are used simultaneously, as po-kradu and budu krasii. 
In Carniolan there are not more than ten verbs which ex- 
press the future by prefixing po; a9po-ri‘zhem, “ I will say.” * 


the analogy of the Old Sclavonic bil-du (§. (W.'l.). The contraction of 
bodein to bom is like that of glfdtiy, “ behold ” “ I behold ”), to 

gUy (see Kopitar’s Cr. Gr. p. 304). The contracted form btim I’escmbics 
fortuitously, but in a surprising degree, the Prakrit {>rescnt. hCmi^ I 
am,” an abbreviation of bhomi, and contraction of the Sanscrit UiavUmi. 
In the kindred languages, however, a historical fact lies for the most part 
at the bottom of fortuitous coincidences, whicli, in the case before ns, con- 
sists in this, that bom and humi, like our bin. Old High German bim, liavc 
the same root and the same personal termination. 

* Bed^ —bendeh, from bendem, §w 266. g. 

t Compare the Old Sclavonic rekii, rechesbi, and Sanscrit vach (see 
p. 627, Ucm. 6.). . i 
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The rest all express an emotion, as poheshim, “ I will fly,” 
pojesdim, “I will ride” (Kopitar, p. 332 ). The Old Sclavonic 
employs other prepositions besides po, in order to give a 
future meaning to the present. After po the most in use are 
oy (w), “by,” and {vi), “outwards”; as A-vidit, **videhif” 
ii-bnyu-syn, ** timebo” (Sanscrit “to fear,” bhaya, “fear”), 
vo^-rastA, **crescam" (Dobr. p. 377 ). 

659 . The periphrasis by bAdA, “ I will be,” is rare in Old 
Sclavonic : on the other hand, imam, “ I have,” frequently oc- 
curs in the translation of the Evangelists as a future auxiliary 
verb in combination with the infinitive; as imycli imashU 
liahebis" (“thou hast to have”); priiti imaty syn, "vmiittf 
/tlios"; ne imaiy byti, non erit"; ne imaty piliy**non bibet" 
(Dobrow'sky, p. 379 ). Observe the coincidence of idea with 
the Roman languages, the future of which, though it has 
completely the character of a simple inflexion form, is nothing 
else than the combination of the infinitive with the present 
of the auxiliary verb. This would perhaps have been with 
dilficulty discovered, or not at all, on account of the contrac- 
tion which the auxiliary verb experiences in the plural, but 
for the clear indication of it we receive from the language 
of Provence, which at times separates the auxiliary verb 
from the infinitive by a pronoun ; as, dnr vas n'ui, "je vous 
en donnerni"; dir vos ai,‘\}e vom dira.V'", dir vos em, '*novs 
rous dirons”; gitar m etz, vous me jeterez." It is remark- 
able that the Old Sclavonic occasionally paraphr.ascs the 
future of the verb “ to have ” itself by " to have,” which the 
Roman languages are always compelled to do, because they 
possess no other means of expressing the future: thus the 
French tu auras (from nvoiras) corresponds to the above- 
mentioned Sclavonic imyali imnshi. 

660 . The Gothic, also, sometimes paraphrases the future 
by the auxiliary verb “to have”; thus, 2 Cor. xi. 12, tauyan 
halia for wonjo'ci); John xii. 26 , visan habaith for ecrai (ace 
Grimm IV. 93 ). The German languages have, that is to 
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say, like their Sclavonic cognate idioms, from the earliest anti- 
quity lost their primitive future inflexion, which the Lithua- 
nian and Lettish share to this day with the Sanscrit and Greek. 
As, however, the Sanscrit iixtnre syt)mi is almost identical with 
the potential sydm, “ I may be,” and the future character 
ya springs from the same source with the potential nr yd, 
it deserves notice that Ulfilas frequently expresses the Greek 
future by the Gothic conjunctive present, wliicli is in form 
identical with the Sanscrit potential and Greek optative. 
Examples are, Mark ix. 19, siyau and thulau for ea-ofxat and 
ave^ofiai ; Mark ix. 35, siyai for earai ; x. 7, bileithni for 
KotraXet^lret ; x. 8, siyaina for ecrovrat. In the reverse case 
the Persian uses the only ancient future that it has preserved, 
vis5. bdshem (s=s Sanscrit bhavishydmi) also in the sense of 
the present subjunctive. The attributive verbs in Persian, 
to denote the future, prefix to the present a particle beginning 
with b, which, with regard to its vowel, is guided by that of 
the initial syllable of the verb ; so that for u {dhamma) the 
prefix also contains an m, but for other vowels an as 
ba-berem, “I will carry,” be-bdzem, “I will play,” but bu~ 
pursem, " I will ask.” These futures stand in an external 
analogy with those of the Sclavonic languages, which are 
formed from the present by prefixing the preposition po 
(§§. 658. &c.). We must, however, leave it undecided whether 
the Persian prefix of the future, wliich may also precede the 
imperative, is identical with the inseparable preposition be, 
or whether, as appears to me far more probable, it is con- 
nected with Job bdyed, * ** ojjorM," ,md has, therefore, our 
ideal relationship with the periphrasis of the future, wliich 
is formed by the auxiliary verb soften, and which still re- 
mains in several more ancient and more recent German 


* Keara, properly f, which, however, is usually pronounced like Jbtha, 

i. e. originally a, commonly r. • 
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dialects (Grimm IV. 179, &c.). If this is tlie case, it may be 
here further remarked, tliat, in Zend, the imperative is occa- 
sionally used ill the sense of the future. Thus we read in 
V. S. p. 82, 

M urvdncm vulmtem ahum fruki\ray^.n^, “ wlxosQ soul I will 
make to go to the best world.” Anquetil translates, ‘*je 
feral oiler librement son ame aux demeures celestes."* 

661. We return to the Gothic, in oixLer to remark tliat it 
employs most commonly tlie present indicative instead of 
the future, in which it is deficient, as is the case also in Old 
High German very frequently. The periphrasis, however, 
begins gradually by sollcn and wollen, the latter only in the 
first person : that by means of werden is peculiar to the New 
German; in a certain degree, however, the Gothic paves the 
w’ay for it, as in this language wairtha sometimes occurs in 
the sense of the future of the verb substantive. Grimm 
(IV. 177. 178.) quotes the following passages: Matt. viii. 12. 
Luke i. 11. 2 Cor. xi. 15., where carat is rendered by vuir- 
ihith ; moreover, 2 Cor, vi. 16, where vairtha vnirlliand uixswev 
to the Greek caofiai, caovrat. In fact, tcerden, “ to become,” 
is the most natural and surest expression of future beingt 
and far better adapted to represent it than the auxiliary 
verbs “ to will ” and “ to owe for he who is becoming will 
certainly arrive at being, and is one who will be hereafter ; 
the willing and the owing, how^ever, may be incapable or 
be prevented from doing what he would or should. The 

* IMrement is dourly the translation of the proposition contained in 
Jra-pdraycn^t as Anquetil also, in the })agc preceding, renders fruvaocifm 
(thus I read it for franaochn) by ‘‘^je purle etairement while in both ex- 
pressions, and especially very often in Zend, os in Sanscrit, the preposi- 
tions have no perceptible meaning, which admits of translation, though 
the Indian Scholiasts also, in the derivation of verbs compounded with 
prepositions, lay too much stress on the propositions. ^V'c will tn^at here- 
after of the middle imperative termination in n^. As the causal form 
the verb under discussion corresponds to tlie Sanscrit pra-snrayCimi. 
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willing^ person may also alter his will, and hence not do what 
he intended. The Old Northern language, in paraphrasing 
the future, uses the anomalous mun, “ I think,” which 
employs the preterite form as the present; e.tj. munt vera, 
“ eris” mun slitna, “rumpefur,'* koma muvu, **venient” To this 
head belongs the circumstance, that occasionally the Gothic 
weak verb munnn represents, not, indeed, the proper 
future, but the Greek construction with /xe^JKfo, for which, 
however, hnban is also applied (Grimm, IV. 93, 178); thus 
John xiv. 22, munais ijabcdrhtyon peKKet^, eptf>avi}^eiv. Uliilas, 
however, could scarcely have imagined that his munan and the 
Greek /ueAAb) are radically akin, which is the case if I mistake 
not. I believe that yacAAco stands in the same relation to the 
Sanscrit many^ (only tliat the latter is a middle verb), 
“ I think,” “I mean,” as aAAos* does to any as, “the other” 
(§. 655.). The circumstance that we have the Sanscrit root 
in Greek also, in a truer form, and one which retains the 
original n {e.g. pevo£—manas), does not prevent the assump- 
tion that besides this the favourite exchange of liquids takes 
place, and consetjuently yueAAw might become estranged fi'om 
the foims with v. 

662. Latin futures like amabo, docebo, have already, in my 
System of Conjugation, as compounds with the root fu (the f 
of which in the interior of a word becomes b, see §. 18 .), and bo, 
bis, bit, &c., been compared with the Anglo-Sixxon bco, “ I will 
be,” bys, “ thou willst be,” bydh, “ he will be.” Bo, a sister form 
of the bam of rimabam, dveebam, mentioned before (§§. 526, 
&c.), answers in conjugation exactly to ero; bo, therefore, stands 
for bio, bunt for biunt, and tlie i of bis, hit, bimus, bitis, is a con- 
traction of the Sanscrit future character ya (§. 651.). From the 
root bhU would come the forms bJiAytimi, bhtkyasi, bhUyati, &c., 
or with Guna, bhOydmi, bhdyasi, &c., if the said root were not 
combined in the future with the root as, but annexed the syl- 
lable ya direct (before m and v, yd). To this would correspond 
in Latin, in its isolated Htate,fuyo,fuis,fuit, in which, however, 

3 M 
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fiiit would be distinguished from the perfect (aorist) fuit in 
this, that the i in the latter form is nothing but a conjunctive 
vowel and the weakening of an original a, but in the future 
the contraction of ya and expression of the relation of time. 
In bo, bis, bit, the u of the root fu is passed over, as in fio, fis, 
fit, wliicli is properly the passive of fu, and corresponds to the 
Sanscrit passive bhU-yA, bhU-ya-s^, bhu-ya-t^, only with active 
terminations like the Prakrit, which preserves the charac- 
teristic syllable ya of the Sanscrit passive (of which we will 
speak hereafter), but has replaced the middle terminations by 
active ones. 

663. The question may be raised, whether the Latin 6r> 
is really based on a presupposed Sanscrit bhuydmi or 
b/utydmi ; and thus, whether this form existed at the time 
of the division of languages, and if alone, or, together with 
that, compounded with the other root of “ to be,” on which 
the Zend busy^mi, the Greek tp/v-o-to, the Lithuanian lin-su, 
and the Irish bhus, ” erit,’" mentioned above, are founded ; 
or whether the Latin Ijo likewise, at an earlier periotl, was 
combined with the other auxiliary verb ; whether, therefore, 
in an isolated state, a furo from an earlier fuso, tor fmio, 
existed, like the Greek tpo-aoi from This question 

cannot be decided with certainty ; but the latter, according 
to which amabo, amabis, 8cc., would appear as contractions 
of amaburo, amahuris, appears to me the more probable 
particularly as the forms, which are incumbered by the 
composition, have most cause to be weakened. It may be 
observed, that, even without any external occasion for being 
weakened, the Old High German, in the very same root, 
contrasts with its plural birum^s, " we are ”(== Sanscrit 
bhivdmas, §. 20.), a singular bim for birum. The Camiolan 
exhibits; as we have seen (§. 657.), together with bodem, " I 
will be ” (“ make to be ”), corresponding to the Sclavonic 
cognate idioms, a contracted form bom, to which the Latin 
bu approaclu^s very closely, though with a different kind of 
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contraction. Tlie Anglo-Saxon })eo, mentioned above (also 
beom), “I will be,” is properly not a formal future, but a 
present, answering to our bin. Old High German him, and 
to the Sanscrit bhavdmi, which is principally used with a 
future meaning, while eom^^asmi. Gothic im, remains 
devoted to the present. It might, also, be disputed 
whethei* the Latin bo of nmabo is actually a future, for then 
it would be necessary to identify the i of bifs, hit, &c., with 
the conjunctive vowel a of the Sanscrit bhav-a-si, bhav-a-ti, 
and to place it on the same footing with the i of veh-i-s, 
vph-i-t = vah-a-si, cah-a-ti (sec §.507.). Remark the obsolete 
subjunctive foam, which presupposes a present indicative fuo, 
fuis (§. 510.). • However, that opinion appears to be most 
probably the true one, that bo, bis, rest on the same prin- 
ciple of formation with ero, eris, and that, therefore, there 
is a reason why amabo, monelm, have a future, and not a 
present signification. It appears certain, that the third 
and fourth conjugations, did all form their futures in 
tu) (compare §. 529.) ; futures in am, however, are, according 
to their origin, of the subjunctive mood,* and we shall 
return to them hereafter. We have already (§. 526.) 
noticed the remarkable coincidence which exists between 
the Latin and the Irish, in the circumstance that the latter 
combines all attributive verbs in the future with the labial 
root of the verb substantive. The Irish, however, is 
superior to the Latin in this, that, in the simple state 
of the verb substantive, it forms the future not from 
the root, which is, in Sanscrit, as, but from that which 
has the labial initial sound (see §. 526.). 

664. It remains to be remarked with regard to the 
Sanscrit future, that the syllable .yyo, which proceeds 
from the verb substantive, is combined<a with the root 
either directly or by means of a conjunctive vowel i, 

* Compare System of Conjugation, p. 98. 

3 M 2 
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after the manner of the third aorist formation (§. 5ti0.), so 
that tlie s, through the influenee of this /, again lH?comes 
sh ; as in tnv-i-shytimi, “ extemlamJ" Radieal vowels, capable 
of Guna, receive it;* hence, J^k-sln/ihni — S£lK-<ru} from dis, 
“to shew""; Irk-shy(imi = \etK-<TCii from Iih, “ to lick”; yok- 
shyA.mi. = ^evK-<T(ji from yuj, “to combine” (§. 19.); bhav-i~ 
shydmi from hhu, ^‘to be.” The Gret^k has Guna oidy 
where the present, also, has a Guna vowtd, as in the 
examples adduced ; it contrasts, however, \o-o-w, ^o-(r<o, 
piit-fTia, w’ith the Sanscrit lav-i-shyilmi from hi, “to cut off,” 
bhav-i-shydmi from hhu, “to be,” ksht^p-syAmi from kship, 
** to cast.” The Zend, also, in respect to the Guna, does 
not agree exactly with the Sanscrit ; hence, bil/lJiy$.mi, “ era” 
(§. 665.), both in not employing the Guna, and also in the 
direct annexation of the auxiliary verb, corresponds more 
to the Greek ytv-trto and Lithuanian bu~su than to the San- 
scrit bhnv-i-shydmi. We subjoin the full conjugation of 
tliis future, and ap^nd to it the Latin fac-so, which is very 
isolated, and whi^ agrees with ^v-ato, bu-sn, not only in 
the formation, l^t is also radically akin to it (§. 19.). 


SINOULAtt. 


.<?ANSCRIT. 

ZRNH. 


liATIN. 

ORKKK. 

bhnv^ishydmif 

bu-sy^mi^ 

bu-su. 

fa OHO, 


bhnv-i-sh yasi. 

hd-sy^h}} 

bu-sif 

faoHiH, 

tpC-iret^. 

bhav-i-shyati. 

hursy^.ili^ 

bus, fucsit, 

DUAL. 

tf>v-<Tei. 

hhav-i-shydvwt. 


busiwn, .... 


bhav-i-shyalhas. 

hu-syaihd 9 

busitft, .... 

tpu-ffeTov. 

bh av-i-shyaloH, 

bu-syutd. 

like Sing. .... 

K^v-trerov. 


* Where (luna is prescribed in Sanscrit Grammar wc arc to understand 
that in the middle of roots only short vowels receive Gimo before simple 
consonants, but at the end of roots long vowels also. 
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PLURAL. 

SANSCRIT. ZENO. LITU. LATIN. CREEK. 

hhav-isfiydmas, hu-syiimahi, hu-simn, fac-simiis, ^u-tro/xei/. 

Itliav-i-shyaflia, hu-syatha, hu-site, fac-xUis, ^v-crere, 

himv-i-shyanti, bu-syanti, like Sing, fac-sunt. ^v-<Tovrt. 

' §. 42. * From ^v<rito, §. G60. * The * is the personal ter- 

mination : see §. 418. 

On account of the perfect agreement between dd- 

sydmi, dcoo’o), and the Lithuanian dum (duo-su), this future, 
also, may be here fully conjugated, and the Latin dabo 
subjoined, as it agrees with the Lithuanian i and Sanscrit 
yn, though not in the auxiliary verb, still in respect to 
the future characteristic i of dabis, &c. 


ACTIVE. 

SINGULAR. 


SamcriL 

Greek. 

JLithuanian* 

Latin. 

dA-sydmi, 

5w-<r<«), 

dfisu. 

da-bo. 

dd-syrmi. 

Sw-o'eif, 

du-si. 

da-his. 

dd-syaii. 

$co-<re<. 

du-s. 

da-bif. 


l>UAIi. 


dd-sydoas. 


du-siwa. 

.... 

dd-~syuthns. 

Jw-ireTov, 

du-siln. 

• • • a 

dd-syatas. 

Jto-ceTOP, 

like Sing. 

• • • • 


PLURAIi. 


dd-sydmas. 

^co-co/mev. 

du-sime. 

da-himm. 

dd-syatha, 

Sc^crere, 

du~site. 

da-bitis. 

dd-syanli. 

Bd-iTOVT/, 

like Sing. 

da-bunt. 


MIDDLE. 


SlKOUIiAR. 

DUAL. 

Sanscrit. 

Gredc. 

Sanscrit. 

Greek. 

dd-syS, 

Bdi-<roy.at. 

dd^sydvaM, 

Bdt-<rofJLe$ov 

dd-syas^. 

(5«-(re<rai). 

dd-sy^hd. 

Buya-eadov. 

dd-syalA, 

But-trerou. 

tlds-yH^f 

BunreirOov. 
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MIDDLE. 

PLUIIAL. 


Sanscrit. 

dd-sydmaM, 

fld-syadhvS, 

dd-syanti. 


Greek. 

dui^coy.eda 

Bui-aea’Oe. 

Sio^aovrat. 


665. The Zend future agrees, in essentials, with tlie 
Sanscrit, as we have already seen from the relation of 
husyemi to bhavishydmi. Still this example shews that 
tlie Zend, in respect to the Guna and introduction of 
a conjunctive vowel i, does not ev'crj' where keep pace 
with the Sanscrit, and in the case before us resembles 
more closely the Greek <^v<rta and Lithuanian hmn than 

hhavishydmi. I cannot, however, adduce the form 
husyemi even from the Zend-Avesta, but from the fre- 
(jucntly occurring participle busyuntrm, “ the about to be ” 
(Vend. S. p. S9) ; we may, with the moi*e certainty, infer 
husyemi, busy^hi, &c., than we can, in Greek, ea-ofxat from 
etrofievost and, in Sanscrit, bhuvishydmi from bhavishyan. 
Tlie form in ^mU ^hi, Siti, is apparent from §. 42. ; for the 
y invariably exerts an assimilating influence upon tlie d or 
f/, which precetles the terminations mi, hi, ii, through 
which those vowels become That, however, the y of 
the future makes no exception to this rule is proved, if 
proof be required, among other proofs, by that of 
vficsy^iti (Vend. S. p. 83), “ he will say,” * an- 
swering to the Sanscrit vakshyali from vach. In the dual 
and plural, the y abstains from its assimilating influence, 
and, in the third person plural, as generally before n, it 
protects the a following from being weiikened to j e, as 
occurs elsewhere. 

666. The third person dual would give the 


* Anqnetil (p. 130), '* void ce que dit maintenant." 
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vdcmyatA, mentioned at §. 464, Rem. if it corresponded to 
the Sanscrit vakshyaias from vah, “ to carry,” “ to 

bear.” I now, however, prefer regarding it as the causal of 
the Sanscrit root vnksh, “ accumuhire," which may perhaps 
also signify “ to grow,” and with which the Gothic root 
I'AfIS regularly agrees ; whence, vahsyn, “ I grow,” vitlvs, 
“ I grew,” with h for k, according to a general law for the 
change of sounds. The Zend ticsy^m’i, “ I grow,” appears 
to be a contraction of vaesy^mi (compare §. 536. Rem.), as, 
in Sanscrit, such contractions occur only in forms devoid of 
Guna ; and from vnch, “ to speak,” the gerund, indeed, 
is uktviU but the infinitive, which requires Guna, is not 
iiktiim, but vaklum. As, then, in the causal verb the 
vowels capable of Guna receive it, it need not surprise 
us if, in Zend, the root vacs, as a verb of the fourth class, 
to which Guna does not belong, were contracted to itss, 
but, in the causal, retained the full form vacs, as, in San- 
scrit, the root vyadh of the fourth class forms, in the 
present, vidhydmi for vyadhydmi, but, in the causal, 
vyddhaydmi. 

667. That the Zend, also, occasionally uses the conjunctive 
vowel i in its future is proved by the form 
daibisyanti, “they will disturb,” from the root dab, which 
corresponds to the Sanscrit dambh, “ to deceive,” and in the 
preceding and several other forms, which occur in the Vend. 
S., has, through the influence of the i of the following syllable, 
received an i in the root (§. 4 1.). It is translated by Anque- 
til in various passages by affitger and blesser. The future 
form mentionetl occurs Vendidad Sade, p. 215, 

y6i vdo daibisyanti,* “ which will disturb you 
both.” Anquetil renders this strangely enough “ vous deux, 
uffligez ceux qui me tiennent dans I' oppression.'* In another 
passage (p. 223) we find the tliird person plural of the future 


* I believe it is to bo written thus, instead of — ti. 
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middle of the same verb, viz. daibist/anU, which Anquetil 
likewise regards as the second person imperative, and ren- 
ders by hlessez. 

668. In the Zend future forms hitherto considered, the 
sibilant of the verb substantive appears in the form of a 
AC s, because it follows letters which, in Sanscrit, according 
to §. 21., require the change of the s into sh, for wlfich, in 
Zend, AC c or sh is regularly written. After such letters, 
however, as, fn Sanscrit, leave the s unaltered, an h must be 
expected in the Zend future, according to §. 63., instead of 
the sibilant ; and this we find, also, in the passive participle 
zanhyamana, “the man about to be born” (Vend. S., p. 28), 
from which we may safely infer an indicative zatihy6, “ I am 
about to be born.” Anquetil, indeed, rendei*s the words 

nciranmcha z<\- 

tuvanmchn zanhynmanananmcha, “and to the person born and 
about to be born,” * by “ les hommes qui naissmt et vnyen- 
drentr according to which zanhyomana must 

be considered as a middle present particij)le ; but it is impos- 
sible that the root ^run, = Sanscrit can arrive at jiii 

h without thereby expressing the future. At most we might 
be in doubt, whether zanhynmana should be regarded as of 
the middle or of the passive voice, as these voices in the 
general tenses, as also in the special tenses of the fourth 
class, are not distinguished from each other. The Indian 
grammarians take jdy^, “ I am born,” as a middle, so that 
ya passes as the characteristic of the fourth class (sec 
§. 109 ^ 2.); but as the passive, also, in the special tenses, 
annexes the syllabic ya and may reject the n in the root^Vm, 
by which the a is lengthened, so there is nothing to prevent 
us from regarding the verb Jdy^, also, as a formal passive 
on account of its passive meaning. Thus I consider the 
Zend participle zanhyamanu as passive. As regards the 

('Om]taro Burnouf’s Yn^iuij'Note (>., p. 71. 
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^ n, however, I do not believe It to be the transferred radical 
^ n of the root zan, but 1 assume tliat the radical n is 
dropped, and I explain the n as euphonic, as in usazayanha, 
“thou wast born" (§. 56®.), where the n of the root zan has 
likewise been lost. But if we are to suppose that this root 
retained its nasal in the future, then we should expect either 
the form zanisyi, with a conjunctive vowel, or 

zuiisy^, without the vowel, as the Sanscrit sound 
ails regularly makes its appearance in Zeifd in the form 
oni-. 

669. From the roots dA, “to give," and cM, “to place," 

might, according to §. 56^, be expected the future form 
dtlonhydmi : as, however, in Zend, sometimes also khy occurs 
as the representative of the Sanscrit sy (see p. 280), we must 
be prepared for a form ddkhyAmi ; and the passive participle of 
this we find in Vend. S., p. 89, where, in like manner, the pas- 
sive participle, uz-dAtananm, “ of these held up," precedes the 
genitive plural of the future participle uzdAkhyamnanahm 
( = Sanscrit uddhdsyamAndndm), “ of those about to be held 
up,” * as above we have seen zdtananm-cha and zanhyaman- 
anaiim-cha, “close together." As we have, therefore, the 
sibilant of the verb substantive here before us in the shape 
of a guttural, we will again draw attention to what lias been 
said above of the probable origin of the k of SeBtaxa, 

from cr (§§. 568. &c.). As the Zend root dd, *‘to place,” 
“ lay,” “ make,” t corresponds to the Greek rtdtjfUf conse- 
quently the ddkh of the dflkhyamnanannit which has been 
mentioned, would be identical with the Greek dr/K of edijKO, 
TedtjKa. 

670. As respects, however, the origin of the exponent of 

* With a perhaps erroneous rejection of the a of the participial suffix. 
Anciuctil’s translation, also, ^'•qn’il/ant toujours tenir elevisi' is evidence 
that this may be rcganlod as expressing the future. 

t The corresponding Sanscrit dha means also to hold." 
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the future, ya, with which that of the |M)teiitial and jirecative 
yti is to be ranked, I am still of the opinion already expressed 
ill my System of Conjugation, that these syllables procieed 
from the root ^ “to wish.” Consequently the Greek opta- 
tive, which is founded on the Sanscrit potential and prcca- 
tive, would, according to its signification, have its name from 
the same verb to which it owes its formal origin. If the con- 
junctive vowel of the first and sixth class be added to the root 
^ i, it w'ould make ya, according to the same phonetic prin- 
ciple by which the root i, “ to go,” forms, in the third person 
plural, yanti. From this yanli, therefore, the termination of 
dds-yanti, “ they will give,” cannot be distinguished. It 
cannot be denied, too, that the root i, “to go,” to which 
Wiillner (Origin of Lingual Forms, §§. 46, 47.) has betaken 
himself in explaining the future, is, in respect of form, just 
as suitable as /. But the meaning “ to wish,” “ to will,” is 
certainly more adapted to express the future and the opta- 
tive than that of “ to go.” This is also confirmed by the 
use of language, as several idioms, quite independent of 
one another, have simply, through internal impulse, come 
to the decision of expressing the future by “ to will.” It is 
certain that the New Grecian and Old High German (§. 661.), 
nay, even the various German dialects, have, in this respect, 
borrowed nothing from one another nor imitated each other. 
The Old Sclavonic, also, sometimes employs an auxiliary 
verb, signifying “to will,” to express the future. It is not, 
however, to be overlooked, that the examples which Do- 
browsky (p. 380.) adduces from the translation of the Bible 
are all preceded by fieAAo) in the Greek text; for which 
reason, unless other instances occur where this is not the 
case, we-must conjecture that the wish of keeping ns close as 
j)ossible to the Greek text must have suggested to tlie Scla- 
vonic translator his ;^oiua choshchd ; thus Luke xxi. 7, 
yeyda chotyot siya byti, orav fieTsXy ratha yeveardai; Matt. xi. 14, 
cholyal priili, 6 fieWcav ep^eerdat. Kesjiecting the conjectural 
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relationship of the Greek /ueWco with the Indian many^t 
“ I think,” see p. 889 . 

671 . The Sanscrit sometimes uses its desiderative form to 
denote the future, as in the episode of the Draupadi mu- 
mtlrshu, “ wishing to die,” occurs in the sense of “about to 
die and, conversely, in different languages, the expression 
of the future is occasionally used to denote that of “to will 
and the Latin forms its desideratives from the future parti- 
ciple in tHrus, abbreviating the u, and adding the cliaracter- 
istic of the fourth conjugation, the t of which, however, has 
nothing to do with the Sanscrit future suffix ya, but, as has 
been shewn, is founded on the characteristic of the tenth 
class aya, which is frequently used in Sanscrit to form deno- 
minatives. The Greek forms desideratives from the future 
ill o-b), or perhaps from the older form in ata; so that in 
forms like irapaBoiia-eto), ye\a<re!to, the t would be strength- 
ened only by an e, which would give the Guna augment. 
These desideratives, however, and the future, may be re- 
garded as cognate forms, so that both, independently of each 
other, but by a similar formation, would have proceeded from 
the verbal theme, as there are in Sanscrit also desideratives, 
wliich liave the form of the future but Iiave not proceeded 
from it, but, following its analogy, have sprung from a 
nominal base ; e. g. vnsha-sydmi, “ to desire the bull,” madhv- 
aaydmt; “to ask for honey." In the latter example the a of 
the root of the verb substantive is perhaps contained. But 
usually in denominative desideratives the verb substantive 
is quite omitted, or has become obsolete, and they only con- 
tain the syllable yo, i.e. the auxiliary verb “to wish,” which 
is characteristic of the future ; e.g. pait-yAmi, “ I wish for a 
spouse,” from pati, spouse.” It is not improbable that the 
desideratives which have been formed from primitive roots 
by the addition of a sibilant, and which are furnished with a 
syllable of reduplication, had originally a y after the sibilant, 
and therefore, likewise, the root of “ to wish ” alluded to ; 
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thus, e. (f. pipd-sflmi, “ I wish to drink,” from pipil-syiimi, 
agreeing with jvl-sytlmi, " I will drink.” If this is the case, 
then pipdsnmi has the same relation to the pre-supposed 
pipflsydmi tliat the Greek from Staa-tto, has to the 

Sanscrit ddsyAmi. The root being burthened with the redu- 
plication might, perhaps, produce a weakening in the final 
portion of the word, similar to that through which the redu- 
plicated verbs in the third person plural have lost the nasal 
belonging to this person ; and bihhrati “ they carry,” is 
said for bibhranti (§. 459.). We shall recur hereafter to the 
desideratives. 

FORMATION OF THE MOODS. 

POTENTIAL, OPTATIVE, AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 

672. The Sanscrit potential, which, with several peculia- 
rities of use, combines in itself the Greek subjunctive and 
optative, but in form adheres to the latter, is, in that conju- 
gation which corresponds to the Greek in /u/, formed by the 
syllabic yd, which is prefixed to the personal terminations. 
The class peculiarities are retained ; e.y. vidydm ” sciam," from 
vid, class 2 ; bibhriydm **feram’' from bhri, class 3 ; strinuydm, 

” sternam," from stri, class 5 ; sydm for asydm “ sim,” from as, 
class 2. We easily recognise the modal exponent yd in the 
Greek ty, in which the semi-vowel has become a vowel, 
according to the Greek system of sounds; the t, however, 
.always forms a diphthong with the preceding radical vowel, 
as there are no present forms like e^pi (Sanscrit admi, Lithu- 
anian edmi), and therefore no optatives also like eSitjv, which 
would resemble the Sanscrit adydm. But StSotyp corresponds 
tolerably well to the Sanscrit dadydm, especially if its radical 
vowel is restored, which, through a particular irregularity, it 
has lost. According to rule, daddydm would correspond to 
the Greek StBotyv ; but the root dd, under the retro-active 
influence of the heavy personal terminations and of the 
modal characteristic under discussion, suppresses its radical 
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vowel according to the same principle by which the Greek verb 
shortens its w ; thus Aadydm = ^tBolrfv, as dadmtis == ^iSofxev 
(see §.481. Table). The Sanscrit root an, “to be,” loses, by 
a special anomaly (which is, nevertheless, founded on the law 
of gravity, which acts with such astonishing consequences), 
its initial a in those places where dd drops its final vowel ; 
hence sydm, “ I may be,” answering to the Greek eiijv, be- 
cause or between two vowels very easily admits of being 
dislodged, but the root ES firmly protects its vowel ; hence, 
also, in the present indicative, e<TfjLev, 6<rre, are more full than 
the_,Sanserit cognate forms smas, “ we are,” stha, “ ye are.” 

673. The agreement of the Greek and Sanscrit is very 
remarkable in this point, that both languages liave, in the 
middle, entirely lost the long vowel of the modal exponent 
yd, ttj ; hence, StSoiro, BiSoifieda, for SiBoii^ro, SiSotT^fxeda, as 
in Sanscrit dadtto, dadimnhi, for dadydta, dadydmahi. The 
cause clearly lies in the weightier personal terminations of 
the middle ; but I would not maintain, that the wound in- 
flicted by them, in both languages, in one and the same place, 
on the preceding modal exponent took place so early as the 
period when Greek and Sanscrit were still one. The prin- 
ciple of the form-weakening retro-active influence of the 
weight of the personal terminations must, however, have 
existed at that time ; and several circumstances in our Suro- 
pean circle of languages point to this, that at the time of the 
identity of the languages, which are now separated, several 
convulsions took place in the organization of eaeh family of 
languages. In the preceding case, however, the Greek 
BtBdiTo by its accent shews itself to be a comparatively recent 
contraction ; for if the rejection of the y was primitive, and 
had taken place before the separation of languages, StSotn 
would be accented like \eyoiTo. The Greek shews itself, 
too, in the suppression of the y, independent of the Sanscrit, 
in this, that it admits this vowel in the two plural numbers 
of the active, and for BiSotyfiev also ^tSoifAcv, wliile the San- 
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scrit together with dadytima has not a form dudimn, but both 
in this and in all verbs of the sccoiid conjugation the modal 
syllable yd is left unweakened in both the plural numbers of 
the active voice, although in other respects these two num- 
bers follow the analogy of the middle, as their terminations 
are heavier than those of the singular. 

674. The Latin subjunctive coincides in form with the 
Greek optative and Sanscrit potential. Its agreement 
witli the former might have been perceived, without the 
intervention of the Sanscrit, from aim, volim, odim, and 
duim, the modal i of w'hich coincides with the Greek t of 
StSoi'tjv. But these Latin forms resemble the Sanscrit still 
more closely than the Greek ; for instance, edim answers 
atlmirably to the Sanscrit ndydm, the yd of w’hich, in the 
middle, if ad were used in that voice, must be contracttnl 
to i, so that adt-mnhi would correspond to the Latin 
odimns. Thus sim, for stm, answers to sydm, and simus still 
more exactly to the middle simnhi. The obsolete form 
stem. Hies, sief, corresponding to the Sanscrit sydm, syds, 
sydt, is so far a grammatical jewel, that the full modal 
characteristic m yd, Greek ty, is contained in it, and it 
may thence be inferred, that edim, also, &c., was preceded 
by an older ediem, edies, ediet = ndydm, adyds, adydt, and 
velim, duim, &c., by a more full veHem, duyem (from dnytnn). 
The more weighty terminations of the plural have, by 
their retro-active shortening influence, effected the suppres- 
sion of the e before them earlier than before the more 
light terminations of the singular. It may, however, be 
reasonably assumed, that the forms si&mus, siUh, sient — 
sydma, sydta, syus (from sydnf), have existed in some other 
more early epoch of the language ; and to them, sdmus, 
&c., has the same relation that, in Greek, the abbreviated 
SiSoTfjiev has to Sidoty/jtev. 

675. The German, in which the subjunctive is likewise 
based on the Sanscrit jjotential and Greek optative, forms 
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the preterite of tliis mood according to the principle of 
the Sanscrit second conjugation of the second, third, and 
seventh class, and of the Greek conjugation in fxi, i.e. by 
attaching the modal element to the root direct ; and, in 
fact, in Gothic, the first person in yaii resembles very 
strikingly the Sanscrit ydni, only that the d has been 
shortened, and the m vocalized to u (§. 432.). Compare, 
after removing what belongs to the relation of time, Hyau, 
*' I ate,”* with the Sanscrit aclydm, “ I may eat.” In the 
other persons, the Gothic follows the analogy of the San- 
scrit and Greek middle ; i. e. in suppressing the a of ya, 
while the y, as in Sanscrit, becomes long £, for which, in 
Gothic, ei is written ; hence, H-ei~ma, Old High German 
dzimAss resembles the Sanscrit ad-i-mahi and Latin ed-i- 
tnm ; H-ei-th, Old High German dxit, the Sanscrit ad~t~ 
dlivam, and Latin ed-i-iis ; in the second person singular, 
H~ei~s (el-i-s) is almost identical witli the Latin ed-i-s^ In the 
third person, however, the personal sign has been lost (§. 432.), 
and in consequence of this loss the long i sound, which comes 
to stand at the end, is shortened ; thus Sti answering to the 
Sanscrit adita and Latin edU. 

676. It scarcely requires to be remarked, that I do not 
understand the resemblance between the Gothic M~ei~ma and 
Sanscrit ad-i-mahi, as though the Gothic subjunctive pre- 
terite, with exception of the first person singular, was really 
referable to the Sanscrit middle ; the contraction of ya to 
ei = ^ is mther a pure Gothicism, which was probably pre- 
ceded by a weakening of ya to yi, according to the principle 


^ Ita, ‘‘I eat,” from the root at, is so &r the most remarkable verb of 
its class, because 6tum, we ate" (for atum from a-atum. Old High Ger- 
man SaumSs), contains a reduplication without having experienced abbre- 
viation like sUum and similar forms (§. 605.). The Old High German 
corresponds almost exactly to the Sanscrit reduplicated ad-i-ma 
from a-adima. 
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by which nominal bases in ya exhibit in the nominative 
singular yi-s for ya-«, in case this syllable is preceded by 
only one syllable, and, in fact, a short one. But if a vowel 
long by nature or by position, or more than one syllable 
precedes, the syllable ya is not only weakened to yi, but is 
contracted to long i {ei), and at the end of a word to short i ; 
hence, andeis “end,” for andyis from andyas, accusative 
andi for andya. Before a final nasal or ns the syllable ya 
remains in its original state ; hence, in the dative plural, 

• andya-nit accusative andya-ns. On the same phonetic law is 
based the phenomenon that the u of the first person singular 
of our modal- form, which has arisen from m, has preserved 
the syllable ya in its complete form ; and hence, etyau from 
etyam, “I ate,” may be compared with the dative plurtd 
andyam ; ileist “ thou atest,” with the nominative and genitive 
singular andeis ; and the third person singular wliich ter- 
minates with short i, with the accusative andi. 

677. In Old Sclavonic there are some remains of the 
Greek conjugation in (xi, or the Sanscrit second conjugation. 
These have preserved the personal termination in the first 
person singular of the present, and in the imperative (which 
I believe 1 must in its formation identify with the Sanscrit- 
Zend potential, the Latin-German subjunctive, and Greek 
optative) annex the exponent of the modal relation direct to 
the root. The modal characteristic, however, has preserved 
only the semi-vowel of the Sanscrit yd, and as in the second 
person singular the s of yds, since from the oldest period it lias 
stood at the end, must, according to a universal law* of sound, 
disappear, so yashdy (euphonic for yady), “ eat,” cor- 

responds to the Sanscrit adyds, thou mayest eat,” and Latin 
edis ; vyeshdy (for vyedy) “ know,” to the Sanscrit 

vidyds ; and AAihAb dashdy (for dady), “ give,” to the Greek 
SiSottis, and still more to the Sanscrit dadyds, since, like it, 
it has lost the radical vowel. The Sclavonic forms which 
have been cited pass also as third persons for i|nir yds and 
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HTff y(U cannot be distinguished in Sclavonic, because the 
Fule for the extirpation of final consonants has spared the t 
ns little as the s, while the Greek admits the 2 at the end, 
there also, where, in the lingual epoch preceding that of the 
Greek, it stood as the last pillar of the word; and thus^i^o/ij; 
can be distinguished from SiBoltj, which is deprived of the 
personal sign. 

678. In the first person plural, rA;RAi>Mf>i ynshdymy, 
Bli^kAbMbi vycshdymy, AA^kAbMbi daskdymy, answer to 
'Wa adydmm, edimufi, vidy/lrnm, dndydman, 

dtSoifjiev, duimuft; and in the second, lA^tAbTE ynshdytr, 
irb^tAbTE vyeshdyte, AAikAbTE dashdyte, to ^UTiT adydta^ 
editis. Old Id' vidydtn, V'dlri dadydta, Bt^dire, duitis. The se- 
cond person plural represents, in the Old Sclavonic impera- 
tive, also the third person ; a misuse which may have been 
favoured by the fact, that in the singular the third person is 
not distinguished from the second, from reasons connected 
yrith the law of sounds ; and in the dual, also, the terminations 
RiT trim, iTT*!^ tdm, for which the Greek uses rov, rijv, have 
both become ta ; for though tlie Sclavonic n generally repre- 
sents the long Sanscrit A, still it sometimes stands for the 
short a also ; and therefore hi has as good a foundation in the 
second person dual as in the third ; but through the else- 
where very common corruption of a to e the dual secoiifl 
person has become like that of the plural. For the rest, tlie * 
second person is most used in the imperative, and this may 
have been an additional cause why, in the plural, the third jjer- 
son has been entirely removed from lingual existence, which 
is therefore less surprising than that, in Old and Anglo- 
Saxon, the second person plural should represent the other 
two in the present indicative also. But if, in the Old Scla- 
vonic imperative, the genuine third person plural had re- 
mained in use, it would, in my opinion, be the same as the 
second and third of the singular ; for the final consonant 
sounds of the Greek-Zend ev, thin, or cn, and Latin nf, would 

3 N 



have given way, and as tlie vowel of the modal expression 
yd lias, in general, disappeared, only dashdy could have cor- 
responded to the Zend daidhyann, Greek SiBoiev, and Old 
Latin duint. This apparent identity with two persons of the 
singular might have accorded less with the languiige than 
the actual exchange for one of the same number. 

679. I refer, also, the Lithuanian imperative, in its 
origin, to the department of the mood here dis- 
cussed ; for in all verbs, without exception, the vowel i is 
its characteristic, which admits of no other comparison 
than with the Sclavonic y, just mentioned, the Greek / of 
of all optatives, the Latin i of sm, edim, velim, duim, and 
the Sanscrit-Zend yd, or t. The Lithuanian imperative, 
however, gains a peculiar appearance, and one estranged 
from the corresponding sound of the cognate languages, in 
that it conceals the true exponent of the modal relation 
behind a k, which is always prefixed to the i ; only that, if 
the root itself ends with k, for two k's only one is used^ 
As in the second person singular, in which the i ought to 
conclude the form, this final vowel is generally suppressed, 
but the k is extended to all persons of the imperative, with 
the exception of the third, of which hereafter, we may be 
easily tempted to regard this k as the true imperative 
sufiix, and thus quite disengage the Lithuanian in this 
* mood from its otherwise close union with the other 
cognate languages. From the root bu, “ to be,” proceed 
the forms bvkif or buk, “ be,” bufcite, " be ye,” bukime, ” let 
us be,” hukiwa, “ let us two be,” bukilth let them two be.” 
So duki, or dvkt “ give thou,” dukUe, “ give ye,” &c. In 
most cases it happens, that the k appears between two 
vowels : for, in the preceding examples, the root, and in 
Mielke's three last conjugations, the class syllable, corre- 
sponding to the Sanscrit aya (§. 506.), end with a vowel : 
and as the verb sudeut “ I turn,” given as example of the 
first conjugation, on account of the k, which terminates 
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the root, abstains from the affix under discussion, Mielkc's 
Grammar, therefore, is utterly deficient in an instance 
exhibiting the combination of the k of the imperative with 
a consonant. But Ruhig gives, from laupsirm, “ I praise,” 
the imperative laupsink' (Jaupsinfci), and, according to 
Mielke’s rule, given at p. 78 , we must expect from infini- 
tives like rast-li, to find ” (euphonic for rad~li), imjjeratives 
like rus-k', or ras-ki, since a k should take the place of the 
infinitive suffix. 

680 . As respects the origin of the kt which is peculiar 
to the Lithuanian imperative, it is probably, as has been 
already observed, a corruption of the s of the verb sub- 
stantive, and consequently duki, “give thou,” is doubly 
related to the Old Sclavonic thich, “ I gJive,” and to the 
Greek eBoiKa, BeSoiKa (see §§. 568 . 569 .), as also to the Zend 
ddkhy^ii, “I will give ”( = Sanscrit ddst/dmi), 
which I am unable to quote, but I believe I may safely 
deduce it from the above mentioned participle of the root 
dd, “ to lay,” which has the same sound with dd “ to give ” 
(see §. 669 .). The same relation that the Zend future 
ddkhyP,mi has to the Sanscrit ddsydmi is held, as res[>ects 
the employing a guttural instead of an original sibilant, by 
the Lithuanian duki to the Sanscrit precative middle ddsiyu. 
In the dual, the Lithuanian dukitva answers to the Sanscrit 
tidsivahi, and, in the plural, dukime to ddsimnhi. The Stm- 
scrit precative is, however, in fact, nothing else than a 
nKHlificiition of the ])otcntial, and has, in essentials, the 
same relation to it that the Greek aorist optative has to 
the present optative ; i. e. the class difTercnecs are removed. 
Compare tMyds, dAydt for ddyds, ddydl ;* Zend ddydo, ddydf, 
with Boirjs, Bottj. In all the other persons, the Sanscrit adds 


A mdical d passes into in most roots, through the assimilating in- 
fluence of tho y following, but not in Zend. 
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an s, ue. the verb substantive, to the modal exponent yii, and 
thus f/i^/yd.vn/» resembles the Greek third person plural Solrj<rav. 
This dissimilar introduction of the verb subshintive may 
be regarded as a phenomenon, whicdi first made its appear- 
ance after the separation of the languages ; for \vhi(;h 
reason the Zend, though it continued with the Sanscrit 
much longer than the European cognate idioms, does not 
share in it, and in the plural contnists rZrlydmu, 

ddyaln, ddyniim* with the Greek Boi'tjfiev, 

Bottjre, $o7ev, and Sanscrit d^ydsmn, dP.ydsfut diydxm. In 
the first person singular I find 9 dyanm (probably 
erroneously for ddytinnt) in a iKissage already cited with a 
different object (see p. 277), a form in good analogy with 
the Greek Botyv, for which in Sanscrit dAydsnm. 

681. In the middle, the Sanscrit, in the precjxtive, com- 
mits to the verb substantive the function of denoting the 
modal relation, exactly as, in the future of the two active 
forms, the relation of time. As, therefore, in dd~si/dmi 
dabo, the last portion is the future of the verb substantive, 
so in dd-si-yn,^ “I may give,” its precative or potential 
aorist is contained, and the Lithuanian dii-ki, “ give ” 
(without any personal termination), is rightly analogous 
to ddsi, the sibilant being hardened to k, which alone dis- 
tinguishes the imperative from the future. Compare 
dti~kite, ** give ye,” with d^-site, “ ye will give.” In spite, 
however, of the great agreement between du-ki and dd-si\ 
it is still requisite to assume that the Lithuanian^ has 
brought with it from its Asiatic place of origin the pre- 
ceding form of its imperative, and that dh-ki-te, “ give ye,” 
is the transmission of the Sanscrit dd-si-dhvitm, dtdis, with 
the substitution only of an active persomil termination for 
a middle one ; but the very natural accession of the verb 

* Compare Bumouf 's Yaijna, Note, pp. cl. clii. 

t The is a euphonic insertion, and a, for mo, the termination. 
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substantive may be admitted in both languages indej>en- 
dently of one another. Tlie firm adlierenee to the ancient 
modal character, the original yA of which has been con- 
tracted in the Sanscrit middle, prccative, and potential, to 
/, in the Lithuanian imperfect to lias, in the preceding 
case, efFectt?d a surprising similarity in the languages, 
which have been from time immemorial distinct, and sub- 
ject to their own separate destiny. The conjecture, how- 
ever, that the k of the Litlmanian imperfect has arisen 
from s, is supported by the Old Prussian, which is most 
intimately connected with the Lithuanian, and which fur- 
nishes us with an optative or subjunctive, in which s is 
contrasted with the Lithiumian k ; at least, I have no 
doubt that forms like da-se, “he may give,”* gaib-se, “he 
may heli>,” ljuu-se, “ he may be,” bou-sei, “ they may be,” 
fusiti-se, “ he may be silent ” (Sanscrit Ithhnimy “ still,” 
“ silent ”), are to be looked upon as cognate forms of the 
Lithuanian imperative and Sanscrit precative ; and thus 
da-se (without a personal termination, like the Greek Sotrj) 
may be contrastcil with the Sanscrit dd-st-slda, “ he may 
give. 

682. In support of my assertion that the Lithuanian 
imperative is based on the Sanscrit prccative, not on the 
potential, may be specially adduced tlie circumstance that, 
in the latter case, in those verbs which correspond to the 
Sanscrit first class, it would necessarily retain the vowel 
insei’ted between the root and the personal termination ; 
r. g.^ the inserted a of wez-a~me, “ we carry,” ivcz-a-tey “ ye 
carry,” would not be lost, but most probably we should 
have in their place wpz-ai-me, wez-ai-tey which would be 
analogous to the Gothic vig~ai-mOy vig-ai-^thy to the Greek 
ex-ot-fievy 6 X" 0 £-Te, and Sanscrit vah-i-moy vah-4’‘ta (from 


* See Vatcr's Language of the Old Prussuuis, pp. 104 and 107. 
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vahtiima, mhaitn). But according to the view just 
developed, ■wt'fz-lci-me, wefz-ki-i^, is founded, not on vah-S-ma, 
vah-ii-la, but on vak^shi-nwhi, vak- sh{~dhvam, apart from 
the middle terminations. The Lettish, however, in its 
imperatives, has retained, of the two modifications of the 
Sanscrit mood under discussion, the first, i.e. the form 
called potential, corresponding to the Greek optative 
present; and, in the second person plural, always uses ai 
or ee in the place of the indicative a ; and thus darrait, 
“ do ye ” (faciath), corresponds, in its relation to darrat, 
“ ye do,”* admirably to the Gothic subjunctives like 
lis-ai-ts, “ ye two may read,” as contrasted with the in- 
dicative lia-a-is. I give the dual, as this has the ad- 
vantage of having, in the indicative, retained the old a in 
its original form ; wliile in the plural lisithy as in general 
l)efore a final th, that letter has become i. The two twin 
sisters, therefore, the Lithuanian and Lettish, complete 
one another's deficiencies in the imperative admirably, since 
the one supplies us with the Sanscrit potential, and the 
other with its aorist form, or the precative, and, in fact, fur- 
nishes us with the same method of formation (which is 
the more important) that is to be assigned peculiarly to 
the middle, and does not occur elsewhere in any other 
European cognate idiom ; while, as has been said, the 


* Though the form in ait or ect occurs in the indicative also, still here 
tliat in at is the prevailing and general one : in the imperative, however, 
that in eet or ait is the only one, and tlierefore cliamcteristic of the mood. 
The true pronunciation of the Lettish diphthong ee is luinl to he perceived 
from the description given hy -Rosenberger, p. 6 : it is sufficient, however, 
for our purpose here, that this diphthong is etymologically only a corrup- 
tion of at, and, like this, corresponds to the Sanscrit S (— a + t); as, in 
eleetoa, “ God,” » dioas^ from “ to shine eet, “ ho goes,” 

“'Ffir Sti^ fmin i ; emee-t, “ to laugh,” in the root answers to the San- 
scrit «>»», whence hy Guna, tlirough insertion of on a, smc. 
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active process of formation in the Greek second aorist- 
optative is reflected, where, in the third person plural, 
Sot)j<rav is contrasted with the Sanscrit dflyrlsm for dilydsanf, 
and Botev with the Zend ddyann. 

683. The second person singular of the Lettish imperative 

is always identical with the corresponding person of the indi- 
cfitive, and here requires no further discussion ; «and thus, 
'that which in Lithuanian, was adduced as the third person 
imperative, is nothing else than the third person of the 
indicative present, which receives its modal function, cor- 
responding more with the subjunctive than the im- 
perative, by the prefix of the conjunction te. There are, 
however, some anomalous verbs, which have a form dif- 
fering from the indicative, and this is in reality an un- 
mistakeable brother of the Siinscrit }x>tential of the second 
conjugation, or of the Greek optative present of the conju- 
gation in ixt. The personal character has (as usually 
happens in all tenses of the indicative) been dropped ; 
and tlius ie corresponds to the Greek /»/, Latin iet from 
Hiet, and the Sanscrit-Zend yttt, ytlt. For example, essic 
corresponds to the Greek eo; (from eo’/i;), to the Latin tket, 
and Sanscrit sydd, but exceeds the Latin and Sanscrit in 
preserving the radical vowel (as in contrasted with 

s-moft, suram)* and the Greek eo;, in retaining the consonant 
of the root, which is, however, doubled, as occurs in 
Lettish, also, in several persons of the indicative; e.y. in 
essani, “ we are,” essof, “ ye arc.” 

684. The Lithuanian dfidye, “ he may give,” answers 
to the Greek BtBofij, Sanscrit dadydf, and Zend daidhydf. 
The agreement with the two last forms, however, is the 
greater, as the radical vowel is lost in the base itself; 
thus du-die for d&duye, as in Sanscrit da-dydt for daddydit 
and in Zend daidhydt for dadhdydt. The relation of d&die 
to the other unrediiplicated persons of the imperative, 
ns duki, d&kime, &c., is exactly that of the potential in 
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Sanscrit anti Zend to the precative, and in Greek that of the 
present optative to the aorist of that mood ; thus, as 
dadyCA is related to M-ydl (for ddytU, middle 

dtl-sishta^f or ns in Zend daidhyilt to 

ddydt, and in Greek SiBoty to Sotij, so is dTulie, “ he may 
give,” to dftki, “ give.” In this lies a new, and, in fact, 
very strqpg proof, that the Lithuanian imperative in the 
third person of anomalous verbs belongs to the potential 
or optative present, but in the other persons to the prcca- 
tive or optative aorist ; and that the k of dfiki is identieal 
with the K of cBoaKa and the .v of dn^lya. It is proper 
here to recall attention to the division of the Sanscrit 
tenses and moods into special and general. The latter, to 
which belongs the precative, as, in Greek, the aorist, have 
the class-sign removed, which, in dadumi, BtScofxi, and the 
Lithuanian dtidu, consists in the reduplication : this, there- 
fore, is wanting in d^.ydsam, du-niya, Boftjv, dfiki, according 
to the same principle by which the verb under discussion 
f(»rms, ill the three languages, the future dd-nyAm, $to-(TO}, 
dn-su. The Lithuanian root bu, “ to be ” ( = Sanscrit Ithu), 
inC;onsonance with this principle, forms, in the plural of 
the future, hu-si-7net and in that of the imperative, hu-ki-me ; 
with which latter we would compare the corresponding 
Sanscrit precative form bhav-i-shi-mahi : on the other 
hind, buwa-it, ” I was,” belongs to the special theme 
abhavam (§. 522). With regard, however, to Miclke's 
second, third, and fourth conjugations preserving the class . 
character in the imperative, this proceeds from their be- 
longing to the Sanscrit tenth class, which extends its ay 
also to the general tenses ; and from ^ chur, ** to 
steal,” the precative middle is chx^r-ayi-shiya, 

plural ch6r-ayi~shimalii. The i of ayi is a conjunctive 
vowel, which in other classes, also frequently enters be- 
tween the attributive root and the verb substantive. After 
rejecting this conjunctive vowel, ay would be of necessity 
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cfnitraotcd to and then chdr-6-shivahi, char-^.-shimahi 
would be identical with Lithuanian forms like pm-e-kiwa, 
“ let us two nourish,” pen-e-kime, “ let us nomdsli,” as 
iHjgards the class-syllable. 

685. The Lithuanian offers, beside the imperative, another 
mood, which we must bring into comparison with the 
Sanscrit precative ; — I mean the subjunctive, which has 
only an imperfect to exhibit, which we append in full 
from the root JS, “ to give,” with the addition of the 
corresponding form of the Lettish, wdiich is requisite in 
this place, in order, to understand the Lithuanian. 


S1XGUJ.AK. 

LiniUAN. I.KTriSJI. 

dhdiittu, cs dohlii. 
dhluirdm, iu dohfu. 
dfthi, tvimcli doldu. 


PLURAL. 

LITUUAN. LETTISH. 


DUAL. 
LITII UAN. 


dutumhime, nwlut dohtum. dhtnmhiiva. 
dfUumbile, yuhs dohlut. dfdumhHn. 
dtdn, winynyi duhtu. dfitu.' 


' Feminine winynya. ^ Feminine winynyas. 


The third person singular, which, as is universally the 
case in Lithuanian and Lettish, represents, at the smne 
time, the plural, and, iu Lithuanian, also the dual, would, 
considered of itself, lead us to the Siinscrit imperative, in 
which daddtu, “ let him give,” is identical in termination 
with dMu, dohiu ; and the phenomenon, that the Lettish 
dohtu also passes as second and first person, might be 
regarded as the couse(|uencc of an erroneous use of lan- 
guage ; like that, by which, in Old and Anglo-Saxon, the 
second person plural of the present, and the third of the 
preterite, have made their way into the other persons also. 
Still I hold the tu under discussion, not as a personal ter- 
mination, but as identical with the turn of the otlier 
persons, and I regard dtiiu as an abbreviation of dMundii, 
particularly as, iu file first person plural, dfdum may be 
used for dUumbime (Mielke, p. 143, b), in which case the m 
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is to be regarded as the chanicter of the first person, and 
is not to -be confounded with that which precedes the b in 
the full form dMumhime. I deduce this from the Lettish, 
which has everywhere dislodged the syllable bi, together 
with the m preceding, but which combines the tu, which 
remains in the plural with the personal sign, but in the 
singular, as this number has in general lost the consonants 
of the terminations, leaves it without any addition ; thus, 
os, tu, winsk dobtu, A clear intimation is thus given us, 
that also in the Lithuanian first person singular the form 
duchinu, and such as resemble it, must be regarded as 
strongly mutilated ; and , I have no doubt that dfichian 
has arisen from dMumbiav, by suppressing the umb. Thus 
the t came into direct contact with several combined 
v'owels, and therefore vras necessarily changed into oh, 
according to a universal law of sound. The abbreviation 
of dtdnvnhiau to d&chiau (for dulmu) is not greater than 
that before mentioned of dutii(inlM)mo to duium, for dtiinmo. 
In both cases three letters have been omitted ; in the 
first, mb, with the preceding vowel ; in the second, with the 
vowel following. 

6S6. The Lithuanian subjunctive is very important to 
me, as I recognise in the syllable hi the true exponent of 
the modal relation, and in this a more than casual coinci- 
dence with the expression of the Latin future of the first 
and second conjugation, which is in form completely the 
same. Compare da-bimus with diitum-bime, da~bi/is with 
d&tum-biie, da-his with dtAum’bei, from dfdum-bi-i, da-bo for 
dnbio, with the d&tumr-biau presupposed above, and dnbil 
with the d&lum-bi abbreviated to dMu, likewise only su})- 
posed. The identification, however, of a Latin future 
form with the subjunctive of a cognate language will 
surprise us the less, as the Latin itself, within its own 
lingual province, places the futur<#and subjunctive on 
the same footing in this point, tliat futures like logth, lor/of, 
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l§ij^.mus, ley^tis, coincide in form with the subjunctives of 
the first conjugation. 

6S7. The i of the Lithuanian hi corresponds, there is 
scarce any doubt, to the Sahscrit-Zend modal character 
which, in combination with 6/itl, “ to be,” forms, in the third 
jMjrson of the preciative. hhuydt, huydt. Tlie 

Lithuanian has dropped the u of its root hu, whether on 
account of its appearing in a contraction, or because tlie u 
stood before fi vowel, wliile everywhere else it appeared 
before consonants : the syllable yd, however, is retained 
pretty perfectly in the first person singular in iau, and in the 
other persons, on the contrary, it is contracted to i. Coin- 
])arc hiau (from biam, see §. 438.) with the Zend 
buyanm (from buy dm), and biine, bite, from huyame, buyale, 
with Ai^Au^Als buydma, buyata. As regards the 

first part of the Lithuanian compound dutum-bei, &c., we 
easily recognise in it the Sanscrit infinitive and the accusa- 
tive of tlie Latin supine — ddtum, datum. In its isolated 
state the Lithuanian supine ends in tu, but the lost sign of 
the accusative Ikis in the contraction been preserved in its 
original form under the protection of the auxiliary verb fol- 
lowing, and principally of the labial initial sound answering 
to m,- while everywhere else^ in Lithuanian, the accusative 
m has become n (§. 149.). 

688. The Sanscrit first conjugation suppresses the d of the 
potential character yd both in the active and in the middle,* 

* This suppressiou would be favoured by the facility with which the y 
vocalized to t, becomes a diphthong with a preceding it. The prime 
inducement for it, however, was tlie efturt to lighten the modal element 
in combmation with a verbal theme, which, without that, was of two, or, 
in the tenth class, of three syllables ; thus, M-el/tet, ** thou mayest know,” 
for bOdhra-y/Uss kdmayH*, “ thou mayest love,” for kdm~4iya-ydg. In the 
second conjugation the combination of the modal syllabic yd with radical 
d (there ai-c no roots in short n.) occurs only in monosyllabic verbal 
themes ; c. g. bhd-ydm. Roots of tlie third class, however, us they become 

iwlysyllubic 



and the y vocalized to i is contracted, with the preceding a qf 
the class syllable, to <1 ; e. gr. bharih, “ thou mayest bear,” 
for bhar-a-yAs, as, in Greek, tpepotg for ^epotijs {<^ep~o-lri^). 
I am not, however, of opinion, that the diphthong, which is 
expressed, in Sanscrit by ;p, and now spoken as had in the 
earliest time, before the separation of languages, a pronun- 
ciation in which neither a nor i was perceptible ; but it is 
most probable that the two elements were heard in combina- 
tion, and s]K>ken as ai, which ui may have been distinguished 
from the Vriddhi diphthong ^ Ai by this, that the same 
breadth was not given to the pronunciation of the a sound 
that it ims in Ai. The same must have been the case with 
the d: it was pronounced like au, and its Vriddhi (§. 29.), 
like Au. For to keep to the n A, if this di]>hthong was from 
the early period of the language taken as d, then the i sound, 
which liad become utterly extinct as a whole, would scarcely, 
after the separation of languages, have again been restored 
to life in single members, and thus the whole make its ap- 
{)earance in Greek, at one time as at, at another ns e/ or ot 
(see Vocalisinus, pp. 193, &c.); in Zend at one time as d (or 


polysyllabic by reduplication, lighten the roots by suppressing the u, os 
dail-y&rn for dadd-ydm, jah-ydm for Jahd-y&m (compare §. 482.“)^ I'he 
ninth class weakens its class syllable na to n?, as before heavy personal 
tenniiiations (§.485.); thus, yu.ni~yS,m for yti^^nSr-yain ; and therefore 
the combination of Uic full -modal exponent yd with the heaviest kind of 
vowel w, in jiolysyllabic themes, entirely avoided. The roots which annex 
HH or u do not suffer any weakening cither in the ])ase or in the modal 

f » 

character, for the d of yd. cannot here be lost, since the i cannot become a 
diphthong witli the ir*i>receding : the u of the class syllabic, however, is 
not necessarily weakened, since u is itself 6ne of the lighter vowels; 
hence, ikp-nv^yam^ I may reach.!' To this would correspond, in 
Clrcck, formas like heiKwitiy^ wliich, however, as it appears, are avoided 
on account of the difficulty of primbunfeing them,' and carried into the « 
tMnjugalfou ;' while tlic remains’ of fortins, which have remained true to 
their own conjugation, have suppi^essed ibct, and,'ln’compcnsatioD, length- 
ened the- v; tbua for 
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§. 28.), at another as 6i; in Lithuanian in .one place as ni, 
in another as ; in Lettish now as a/, now as P. or ep (see 
§. 682., Rem.) ; in Latin sometimes as ae, as the next descent 
from ni, sometimes as f1. But if before the separation of 
.languages the diphthong still had its right pronunciation, 
then each particular individual of the family of languages 
which arose after the separation may have either always or 
occasionally preserved in its full value the ai which had been 
brought with it f rom the land of its origin ; or invariably or 
occasionally contracted it to and .as it is natural to derive 
& from ni many of the cognate languages coincide in this 
process of melting down. While, however, the Sanscrit, 
according to the pronunciation which has been received 
by us, c.auscs the diphthong ai, when in a position before 
consonants, to be invariably taken as #1, the Greek exhibits 
the opposite extreme, and displays to us the Sanscrit diph- 
thong as at, et, or oi, and, in fact, as ot in the preceding case, 
since the class vowel, which, in the indicative, appears as o 
only before nasals, in combination with the modal exponent 
t invariably assumes the o quality. The tj, however, of the 
full modal exponent ttj, as in Sanscrit the d, is suppressd ; 
thus reptr-ot-i, Teptt-ot-ir), answeril^ to larp-&~s, tarp-&-t ; 
repit-oi-rov, repir-oi-rrjVtto tarp-i-lain, tarp-^tdm ; Tepir-oi-iJbev, : 
repir-oi-re, to lnrp-&-ma, tarpS-fa. 

689. It has been already remarked (§. 430.) that the first 
person singular in otpt is an unorgahic form,' and that runrot- 
fitjv points to an active form rvirrotv. When I first advanced 
this conjecture I was not aware that the form orrived at by 
theory has been actually transniitted to us, though but in the 
single case of rpetpotv. Besides tiiis, Matthias (§..198. 2.) 
proposes to read dpaprotv instead of dpitpreiv in Suid'as. We 
will leave it undecided here, whether the forms dn/v, on/s', 
&c., which occur in contracted verbs, have preserve the . 
original form, and are t^s mere genudne thw those in San- 
scrit like tarji-^s for Or whetlier, to is thdre pro- 
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bable, they are carried back by the analogy of the fu conju- 
gation. The Sanscrit interposes a euphonic y between the 
diphthong and, in the second conjugation, between the £ 
shortened from yd, and the personal terminations commenc- 
ing with a vowel (§. 43.) ; hence, tarpt^’-y-am, answering to. 
the Greek repiroifu for refynotv. Regarding the termination 
am for simple m, which would make the euphonic y super- 
fluous, and attest a form tarpSm for tarpeyam, see §. 437. 

690. The Latin, in its subjunctives of the first conjugation, 
exhibits, like the Sanscrit in the form of S, the diphthong 
which has arisen from the class syllable and the modal vowel 
i ; but in the first and third person singular, through the in- 
fluence of the final m and t, this is shortened ; thus, amrm, 
amef, in opposition to am^s, nmhnus, am^.tis. The kindred 
formation of these words with the Greek, like rep'/rot/xt, repit- 
o/f, ripnotpev, repitoiTe, would perliaps never be discovcrtnl 
without the medium of tlie Sanscrit. But if am^v, amel, 
amMis, be compared with tlie Sanscrit forms of the 
same meaning, kAmayh, kt%mny£H, kdmny&ma, ktimay^a, it 
must be assumed that the last a of the class cliaractcr 
nya (whence we have deduced the Latin 4 ( = a + a) of 
amt\-re (§. 109*. 6.), by fhe dislodgement of the y), has com- 
bined with the modal z, while in the 4 of amCut, amdmus, 
nmtltift, tlie two a of kdm-a(y)a-si, kthn-n(yyi-mus, k(lm-n{y)a- 
f/ia, are united. The therefore, of am^s, &c., corresponds 
to the Greek o< in forms like Ttpaotg, Btj\6ots 

(§. 109*. 6.), and tlie preceding short vowel is passed over. 
In the obsolete forms verberit, temperint (Struve, 
also, the first part of the diphthong 4 ( s=a*f z) has been lost, 
and only the pure modal element has been left. They may 
have arisen from the consciousness that an z was bound up 
in the e of verberett temperent, or they may have followed the 
principle of «z7, velU» edit (§. 674.). On the other hand, do 
really belongs to the Sanscrit second conjugation and to the 
Greek in pt, and therefore duim, perduim, are regular forms. 
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the i of which corresponds to the Sanscrit y of dad-ydm and 
to the Greek t of StSoi'fjv. Tlie weakening of the a to u in 
diiim rests, perhaps, on the circumstance, that m is a more 
favourite combination than at, 

691. In moneds, monedmus, &c., is contained the whole of 
the Sanscrit causal theme mdn-aya, “ to make to think ” (see 
p. 1 1 0), only that the properly long d (from a + i = Sanscrit ay) 
is, on account of its position, sfiortened before a vowel, the 
i of the modal expression has disappeared, and, in compensa- 
tion, the preceding vowel is lengthened, according to the 
principle of Greek optatives with v for vi. As, therefore, 
eTTt^etKvvfxtju “for eirt^eiKtfvt/xtju, ^alvvro, mjyvvro for BatpvTro, 
irrjyvvTro, SO moneds for monenais. On the other hand, the 
case is the satlie with enrint (Struve, p. 146), for earning from 
carenint, as with the beforemention<.d verberit, temperint. 

692. The same relation that moneds has to monSs is held by 
audids, from amliais, to audis (§§. 19U^ 6., 503.). The future, 
however, which in the tliird and fourth conjugation is, in 
fact, nothing else than a subjunctive, as was first remarked 
in my System of Conjugation (p. 98), with which Struve 
agrees (pp. 145, 146), has preserved the modal element, and 
has been contracted with the a of the class character to 
with the exception of the first person singular, in which 
legemt audiemt should stand for leyam, audiam. In the older 
language dicemt fojciem, are actually transmitted to us by 
Quintilian, as forms used by Cato Censor (compare Struve, 
p. 147); and thus, in the fourth conjugation, forms like 
audiem may well have existed. As, however, in the proper 
subjunctive the. last element of tlie diphthong ai lias ci^st 
itself upon the a, and lengthened that letter, but in the future 
has been contracted with the a to two forms have arisen 
from that which was originally one, of which each has re- 
ceived a portion of that meaning, to represent which properly 
belongs to the two together ; as, in the history of language, 
similar cases have often arisen, and datdri and datdres (I use 
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the plural intentionally) both conduct us to the Sanscrit 
ddtArns, which unites the nicanin;[v of the two Latin forms 
in itself. The use of the subjunctive in the sense of a future 
reminds us of the periphrasis for the future by means of 
auxiliary verbs which signify " to be requisite,” or “ to will,” 
as also of the occasional use of the Zend imperative in the 
sense of the future (see §. 660.). It is clear, however, that 
the expression of the future, from the most ancient period, 
lias bordered with surprising closeness on the relation de- 
noted by the Latin subjunctive, since the two are distin- 
guished, in Sanscrit, only by the quantity of the vowel — ya 
in the future, and yd in the potential. 

693. The future and subjunctive of the Latin third conjuga- 
tion may perhaps require a little further consideration, though 
what is most important to be observed respecting them is 
already deducible from what has been remarked regarding 
the second and fourth conjugations. Future forms like vehh, 
veMnrns, have already appeared in my System of Conjuga- 
tion as akin to the Sanscrit potentials like vaMs, vaMinn, and 
Latin subjunctives as amSs, amSmus. But in the first conju- 
gation the ^ was firmly planted ; for even if in its d a con- 
traction of the Sanscrit ayn of the tenth class were not 
recognised, still the 4 is clear to every one’s eyes, and also 
the possibility of melting it down with the i of the subjunc- 
tive expression wliich follows to But the ^ of veMn, • 
vehf^mus, appeared incomprehensible, or a9 a transmission 
from the third conjugation to the first, as long as the i of 
veh-i-s, veh-i-mus, passed as the original form of the class 
VQwel of the third conjugation. Through the observation, 
however, made above (p. 104), according to which the inter- 
mediate vowel of the third conjugation is only a secondary i 
weakened from a, forms like vehh, vehimm, must now appear 
in a totally different light Their i contains the primitive a, 
which has become weakened in the indicative, as it occurs 
elsewhere also, that a word in]j composition has maintained 
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itself in a form more close to its original state than when iso- 
lated and unprotected.* Before the forms veh-a-s, vc/t-a-mtts, 
Imd become corrupted to veh-i-s, veh-i-mus, in the indicative, 
veh-^-8, veh-e-miis, had arisen from them, and, in the sub- 
junctive, vehds, vehflmus ; and the corruption of the class 
vowel of the indicative could have had no influence over that 
which was molted down witli the modal character.t 

694. The Latin third conjugation leads us to the Gothic, 
in which all the twelve classes of Grimm's strong conju- 
gation coincide with the Latin third (§. 109 \ 1.). The 
Gotliic has, however, this advantage over the Latin, that 
it has not admitted the corruption of the old a of the indica- 
tive, throughout, but only before a final s and th ; otherwise 
it has retained the a. We must, therefore, carefully avoid 
deriving the forms bairais “/eras,"" bairai, **ferat" bairaith, 
“feratis," from the indicative bairis, bairith, bairitfi, by the 
insertion of an a, which would imply a principle of forma- 
tion quite unknown in the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages ; but tlic said subjunctive forms must be regarded 
as the creations of a period in which their indicative pro- 
totypes were still bairas, bairath, to which also the passive 
forms bair-a-za, bair-a-da, as regards the intermediate 
vowel, refer us (§. 466.). In the second person of the dual 
and the first of the plural bair~ai-ts, bair-ai-ma have the 
same relation to the indicative bair-a-ts, bair-a-my that in 
Sanscrit bhar-^-tam, bhar-i-ma (from bhar-ai-tam, bhar- 
nt-ma), have to bhar-a-thas, bhar-A,- mns ; in the third person 


* Thus the guttural of the Latin yocio has been retained In the French 
nuitjmfiqucy while in fcaSyfaMOnSy it lias been corrupted to or, according 
to the pronunciation, Itas been lost entirely in fais. 

t I have brought forward this theory for the first time in the Berl. 
Jahrb., Jan. 1834, pp. 07, 98 (see Vocalismus, p. 200), to which A. Senary 
assents (Doctrine of Roman Sounds, pp. 27, 28), who, however, derives 
the modal vowel i from *, “ to go.” (Compare §. 670.) 

3 o 
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plural bair-ai-na (transposed from hair-ai-an), **feranf," has 
the same relation to bnir-a-nd, *‘fpnin1," that the Zend 
bar-ay-en has to bar-a-nti, and the Greek ipep-ot-ev 
to Kpep-o-vrt. In the first person dual the relation of bair~ 
ai-va to bair-As, from bair-a-vas (§. 441.), rests on the same 
principle on which, in Sanscrit, that of bhar-A-vn to bhar- 
d-vas is founded. In the first person singular hairan, “ I 
may bear,” the modal vowel i is wanting, but the u is the 
vocalization of the personal character m ; bctirau, therefore 
(from bairaim), has the same relation to bairais, hnirai, &c., 
that, in Latin, the future fcram (for fpreni) has to ferh, fpret, 
from ferais, feraii* The Old High German exhibits the 
Gothic diphthong ni ( = ^, see §. 78.) graphically in the 
form A, but shortens it at the end of a word ; hence, bero 
(for berA\ **feramr ferat," has the same relation to Iter As 
( == Sanscrit bharSs, *‘/eras,''‘ berSmAs, “feramm ”) that, in 
Latin, amem, amet, bear to am^s, amAmus. 

695. The Old Prussian, a dialect which resembles the 
Lithuanian very closely, employs imperatives like immais, 
“ take thou,” immaiti, “ take ye,” which stand in a clearer 
relation to their indicative forms imm-a-se, imm-a-li, than, 
in Gothic, nim-ai-s, “ sumast' nim-ai-th, “ sumatis,''' to nim- 
i~s, nim-i-th. Compare, on the other hand, the Lettish 
imperatives like darrait, “ do ye,” contrasted with darrat, 
“ ye do ” (§. 962.). Dais, " give,” daiti, “ give ye ” (in 
Old Prussian), contrasted with dose, ** thou givest,” dati, 

* Respecting the length of the &, sec §. 434. 

t With regard to the suppression of the i of hairan, compare, in Gothic, 
Grimm’s third class of the weak conjugation, in which the • of the con- 
jugational character ai (sSanscrit aya, Latin S) is everywhere lost, 
where a final nasal, or one standing before a consonant, follows, or ought 
to follow ; thus, first person singular, haba for hahai. Old High German 
hubem; plural, habam for hahaim. Old High German hahSmSa; third per- 
son plural, hahand for habaind. Old High German habSnt ; in opposi- 
tion to hahais, hahaUh, &c. 
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" ye give,” which furnish a commentary on the relation of 
the Latin d4s, dMis, to das, datis, as the contraction of 
« + i to the which is not perceived in Latin, is evident 
in Old Prussian. More usually, however, the Old Prus- 
sian exhibits, in the indicative, an c or i as the conjunctive 
vowel, and in the imperative the diphthong ei ; e. g. dt^eis 
“ see ” = SepKots, ideitl, “ esset "* = eSotre, editis, adydta. 

The two moods, however, do not everywhere agree, since 
tickinnaili, " make ye ” (Katech. p. 54), does not answer to 
tickinnimai, “ we make ” (1. c. p. 5), but leads us to expect 
instead of it tickinnamai. The simple i, also, or, in its 
l)lace, y, is found in Old Prussian imj>eratives, as, mylis, 
“ love thou,” endiris, “ regard thou.” 

696. The Old Sclavonic has retained only the last 
clement of the original diphthong ai in the second and 
third person singular in its imperative in the regular con- 
jugation, which, as has been before shewn, corresponds 
partly to the Sanserif first class with a annexed (§. 499.), 
partly to the fourth in ya (§. 500), partly to the tenth in 
^ aya (§. 505.) ; as, BE 3 M ve^i, “ carry,” and “ let Jiim 
carry,” corresponds to the Sanscrit vahds, vuMt (§. 433.), 
Latin veh^s, vehet, and vehds, vehat. Gothic vigais, vigai, Greek 

exot‘ In the dual and plural, however, where the 
liiphthong is protected by the following personal termination, 
* ye (from i with y prefixed, §. 255. «.) corresponds to the 
Indo-Roman Gothic ai, and Greek 01 ; tlius, be^Iimbi 
ve^yemy tiahemn., veMmus, vehdmus, vigaiina, ej^oi/iev; 

^ ^-^^vahUa, veMlis, vehdlis, vignilh, e^oire ; 

dual BE^tTa =s vahUam, vahdtAm, expirov, 

kxoirijv, vigaits. 

697. Among the other Sclavonic languages, the Car- 
niolan especially deserves, with respect to the mood under 


* 1st, he eats,” euphonic for idt, corresponds to the T^atin est. 
t This represents the third person also, see §. 470. 

3 o 2 
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discussion, a closer consideration, as its imperative in those 
verbs which have a as the class syllable is distinguished from 
the present indicative by the placing a y ( = i) beside the 
a ; so that thus ay is opposed to the Sanscrit ^ a + 2 of 
the potential, to the Gothic ai of the subjunctive, and to 
the Latin ^ of the subjunctive and future. The singular, 
which, in Carniolan also, in advantageous contrast with 
the other Sclavonic dialects, has a first person, ends in the 
three persons in ai, since the pronominal consonants, 
which, from the most ancient period, have stood at the 
end of words, must give place according to the rule for 
the extirpation of final consonants, which extends to all 
the Sclavonic idioms (§. 255. Z.) ; hence, del~ay, “ I may,” 
“ thou mayest,” • “ he may work,” for del-oy-m, dl'l-ay-s, 
del~ay-f, opposed to the indicative del-n-m (from del-a~mi), 
del~-a-sh (from drl-a-sht), del-a (from del-a~ti), and, in accord- 
ance with Gothic forms like Imir-ai-s, hair-ni, Sanscrit like 
bhnr^H, bhar^f, Latin like arnem, amds^ nmet, tJeliSs, vefiet, 
Greek like ^epoifxi, KjiSpois, <f>epou In the dual, del-ay-wa. 
answers to the indicative del-a-wa, in the most perfect 
accordance with the Gothic bairaiva and Sanscrit bhar^vn ; 
in the second person dual, dH-ay-ta has the same relation 
to the indicative del-a-ta, that, in Gothic, hnir-ai-ts, **feralis,'" 
has to bair-a-is ** fertis f and, in the plural, del-ay-mo is to 
tlel-n-mo in Grothic, bair-ai-rmi to bair-a-m, or, in Greek, 
<f>ep-ot-pev to ^p-ot-re ; in the second person, del-ay-te bears 
the same relation to del-a-te that, in Gothic, bair-ai-th to 
that which we must presuppose as the original form of 
the indicative bair-a-th, whence the corruption bair-i-th : 
hence the Old High German l)er-6-t (from ber-ai-t), con- 
trasted with its indicative 1)er-a-t, is better compared. 
The third person dual and plural is wanting in the Car- 
niolan imperative, and is expressed by a periphrasis of the 
indicative with the conjunction nay; thus, nay dUata, 
nay dUnyo. 
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698. The analogy, however, of the Carniolan forms like 
del-oy-mo, “ we may work," with the Gothie like bair-ai- 
mn and Sanscrit like hhar-$.-ma, must not be so far ex- 
tended as to identify the vowel of derivation of verbs like 
del-a-m with the conjunctive vowel of the Sanscrit fiirst 
and sixth class, and with that of the Grothic strong verbs. 
I rather see in dtl-a-m, as in the Polish first conjugation 
czyt~a-m, “ I read," czyt-dy, “ read thou," czyt-ay-my, “ we 
may read," the Sanscrit tenth class,* the character of 
which, ayat has separated into various forms in the Scla- 
vonic idioms as in Latin and the German weak conjuga- 
tion. The Carniolan dM-a-m and Polish czyt-a-m are 
brought much nearer to the Sanscrit like chini-ayd-mi, 
“ I think," through the Russian sister forms : a^auio dyS- 
layu, uiimuio diitdyu (from dyel-ayo-m, ddl-ayo-m / see 
§. 2b^. g.). In the third person plural the Carniolan 
delnyo and Polish czytaya approaches nearer to the San- 
scrit ddrU-aya-nti : on the other hand the Carniolan yedo, 
“ they eat," corresponds to the Sanscrit adanti, from the 


* I now, also, refer Dobrowsky’s first Conjugation in Old Sclavonic, 
(contrary to §. 600.), at least principally, to the Sanscrit tenth class ; 
so that I assume tlie suppression of the first a of the character aya 
^nr, us in Grimm’s first conjugation of the weak form, which, by this 
loss, has become similar to the Sanscrit foiirth class (sec §. 100a. G.). The 
Old Scbivonic, however, lias also not unfrequcntly retained the first a of 
the character aya ; os in padayu, “ I fall,” chitayu, “■ I read ” ( Dobr. 622). 
In some roots ending with a vowel the y may be a euphonic addition, and 
{nayiiy “ I know” (Sanscrit yn«, “ to know”), piya, “ 1 drink” (Sanscrit 
pd, “to drink”), may belong neither to the Sanscrit fourtli nor to the 
tenth but to the first, with the insertion of a y between the root and 
the conjimctive vowel (compare §. 43.). I take this opportunity to re- 
mark further, that in §. 60C. Mielke’s fourth conjugation in Lithuanim 
has remained by mistake unnoticed. It includes but very few woi'ds, but 
belongs, in like manner, to the Sanscrit tenth class, and exhibits the clia- 
racter of that class, aya, clearly in its preterites, as y^oyau (yesJc-6ya-a). 
In the present, together with ySszkau is found, also, the form yitzkdyu. 
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root ad, the d of whicli in Carniolan is retained unchangetl 
only in the third person plural, hut before t has been 
changed to s, and elsewhere is dropped : thus yis^te, “yc 
eat,” as in Latin cs-ih, for the Sanscrit at--tha ; yes-ta, 
“ye two eat,” “they two eat,” for at-thas, 

at~tas. In the imperative, yey for yMy answers to the 
Sanscrit adydm, adyds, adydl ; dual y^yva, yeyta — adydva, 
miydtam ; plural yiymo, yeyte for adydma, adydJta. 

699. The Zend appears to us, in its potential and in 
the first conjugation, to use the expression, in a half 
Greek half Indo-Roman dress, since it exhibits the 
primitive diphthong ai at one time in the shape of 6i, at 
another in that of ^ (§. 33.), to which latter, however, ac- 
cording to §. 28., another a is prefixed. Thus 
hardis agrees admirably with <pepot£, and hardit 

with ipepotij) ' on the other hand, in the middle voice the 
third person haraSta agrees better with the San- 

scrit bharSta, and, after withdrawing the middle a, with the 
Latin feret, than with ^epoiro. The first and second per- 
sons plural active in the first conjugation I am unable to 
quote, but I have no doubt that here again 
baradma, baraSia, run parallel to the Sanscrit 

bhardma, bharita, and Latin ferinms, ferdlis, and that we 
should not look for the more Greek form bardima, 
bardita. For I imagine I have found that in selwting 
between di and aS the Zend is guided by what follows the 
diphthong, according as it is a final consonant, or one 
accompanied by a vowel- How much the selection falls 
upon di, in the former position, to the rejection of aS, is 
seen from this, that bases in i in the genitive and ablative 
regularly exhibit the forms dis and dit, answering to the 
Sanscrit Through this, therefore, we may explain 

* Remark, also, the frequently-occurring “not,” = Sanscrit 

UlU. 
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the inisr elation in form between the middle 
btirailia and the active hardit in the third person singular 
of the potential. But when we find in the first person 
plural middle the form huidhydimaidhi 

“ videanvus ” = Sanscrit hhudyimahi, “ sciamus,'"' * here 

the exceedingly broad termination, which in the litho- 
graphed Codex is even separated from the preceding part 
of the word by a point, may have the effect of a distinct 
word ; and thus it may be observed, that in the final sound, 
iilso, the diphthong 6i is admissible, and in this position is 
especially favoured by a preceding y : hence yiJi, 

" which ” (oi) == ^ y^, j^AAfe4A5C maidhydi, “ in medio ” 
(§. 196.) = 11^ madhy^ i but also wdi, “to me,” tSi 

and j^Qd'<3 thw6i, “ to thee,” hdi, “ to him,” with 
mS, M I would, therefore, not 

deduce from huidhydimaidM forms like har6imaidMt still 
less an active bardima ; for in both forms the y, which 
favours the di, is deficient, and in the latter, also, the 
breadth of termination giving the appearance of a sepa- 
rate word, for which reason, in the third person singular, 
not buidhydita but buidhya^ta answers to the buidhydimaidM 
which has been mentioned (Vend. S. p. 45.). 

700. In the third person plural the old a of the ori- 
ginal diphthong at has been retained unaltered, but the i 
has, on account of the following vowel of the termination, 
passed into its •corresponding semivowel y ; and thus, 
barayhi answers to the Greek ^epotev ; and thus, 
for the one oi of the Greek optative in Zend, we have, 
according to the quality of the termination following, three 
forms, viz. 6i, ad, and ay. Frequently, however, as the third 
peri^n plural in the mood under discussion of the first 
active form can be quoted, the first person singular is. 


* Vend. S. p. 46 , twice; once, erroneously, buidhioimaidhH j .and once. 
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on the contrary, of extremely rare occurrence, though it 
ought properly to he our point of starting. It must 
excite our curiosity to learn whether it resembles more 
the ipepotv -which is to be pre-supposed in Greek, and 
which, §. 689, we have found supported by r/oe^oiv, or 
rather Latin forms like amem, or Sanscrit as bhari-y-am 
(§. 43.). As in the third parson plural barayhi answers to 
the Sanscrit hhur^y-us . (from hhare-y-ant), so in the first 
person singular bara-y-hn might be expected for bhar^yam. 
As, however, in Zend, if a y precedes the termination 
the e is regularly suppressed, after which the semivowel 
becomes a vowel, so might barcihn * or htmUrn he antici- 
pated : neither of these forms, however, occurs, but one 
with the personal character suppressed, and otherwise cor- 
responding to the second person bardis, and to the 

third if the nemoi, which twice occurs 

Vendidad Sade p. 359. is the correct reading ; and there 
kanm nemot zanm (which Anquetil trans- 
lates " quelle terre invuquerai-je ”) really means literally 
(in all probability) ** qualem invocetn terram?"'^ After 
this follows kuthrd nhn6i ayini, &c., 

according to Anquetil “ quelle priere choisirai-yW perhaps 
literally, “ whither shall I go (jy^^^As nySni — ^snn^ aydni), 
that I may adore ?” We look with eagerness for the 
light which may he thrown on this passage by the aid of 
Neriosengh's Sanscrit translation. Amoaig the other po- 
tentials of the first conjugation which occur in the Vend. S., 
we may here further mention the frequently-occurring 
upa-z6it, “ he may beat,” from the root zan == Sanscrit 


* According to the analogy of vtUm^ “ we," for the Sanscrit vayam ; for 
after rejecting the a preceding the m the preccduig ay must be melted 
«lown to and, according to §. 28., an a must be prefixed to die 6, 

t C?oinpare with ni'moi the Sanscrit namae, ‘‘adoration,” from the root 
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hnn, which, after rejecting the n of the preceding radical 
vowel, is treated as though it were the annexed vowel of 
the first class ; in which respect may he observed what has 
been before remarked regarding the Sanscrit root ipn 
sthd (§. 508.). And sterenaita,. “ he may 

strew ” (Vend. S. p. 377) deserves special notice, since in 
tins word the class syllabic nd (ninth class), after abbre- 
viating the d, follows the analogy of the short a of the 
four classes of the first coi^ugation ; and thus, in this 
respect, Uerena&la, after withdrawing the 

middle final a, becomes similar to the Latin future sternet 
(§. 496.). 

701. In the second conjugation the Zend answers in its 
potential tolerably well to the Sanscrit, with the exception 
of the third person plural, in which the termination men- 
tioned in §. 462. does not occur ; and also in the middle the 
somewhat enigmatical termination ran (§. 613.) is repre- 

sented by a form which corresponds better to the general 
principle for the designation of the i>erson, regarding 
which we shall treat hereafter. In the first person sin- 
gular of the active, according to §.61., yanm corresjX)nds to 
the Sanscrit ydm and Greek ; i. e. the dnidhyanm, 
“ I may place, make," already mentioned above (§. 442. 5.) 
corresponds to the Sanscrit dadhydm and Greek 

ridetriv. In the second person, according to §. 56% is found 

^'9’ fra-mruydjo 

“ dims ” =ii|pn^ jtra-bruyds (Vend. S. p. 451.) ; and in the 
third, ytU, ttjir), e.g. Jeerermydt 

“fficiat'" (Vend. S. p. 457.) = lerinuydl of the Veda 

dialect (p. 117).^ I am unable to quote the plural in the 
proper potential, though I can do so in the precative, 
which has completely the same signification, and which 
occurs far more frequently in Zend than in Sanscrit, and 
is distinguished from the potential only by the removal of 
the class characteristics, so that the form of the potential 
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may be safely inferred from the precativc. In the first 
person plural ydma stands for the Sanscrit ydsma and 
Greek ttjfievt c.g, fcMydwia * = Sanscrit bhuydstna 

(Vend. S. p. 312.); and hence I deduce the potential daidh- 
ydma from the above-mentioned daidhyamn. In the second 
person, yata (with the vowel of the modal character 
, shortened) stands for the Sanscrit ydsta and Greek ttyre ; 
e.g. huyata, “ Ihuydsta ; 

ddyata “ detis ” J = di-ydsta, Soitjre. Hence I deduce, 
in the potential, the form daidhyata = Sanscrit dadhydta, 
Greek Bt^oitjre. Here the shortening of the syllable yd 
is remarkable in comparison with the length of quantity 
preserved before the termination ma of the first person ; 
and as this contrast can hardly be fortuitous, we must 
perhaps assume that the termination ta* on account of the 
mute with which it begins, is sustained wdth more diffi- 
culty by the language than the termination mo, which 
begins with the lightest consonants; and hence occasion 
has arisen for weakening the preceding syllabic, in the 
sense of §. 480. 

702. In the third person plural the combination of the modal 
syllable yd with the personal termination en, originally an, 
produces the form yann for ydn, according to the analogy of the 
first person singular in yanm for ydm. Before the final nasal, 
therefore, the latter half of the long d = a + a has been 
weakened to tffe nasal sound of the Sanscrit Anusvara. 
We may take as an example nidithyann, "they 

may lay down” (Vend. S. pp. 203, 204), for which I should 
have anticipated ntdaifhyann, as, in the third person singular 

* The root bu shortens its vowel in the precative, compare Burnouf's 
Ya^na, Note S., p. 162. 

t Vend. S., pp. 116, 467, 469, and, according to Burnouf’s Yo^nn, 
Note S. p. 162, in the still unedited part, p. 666. 

j According to Bumouf, 1. c., in the still unedited part of the Vend. 8., 
pp. 642, 643, 648. 
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of the middle^ paiti ni-daithtta, “ he may 

lay down” (Vend. S. p. 282, ZZ. 2, 7, 12, 17), is found from 
the root dath, from dd extended by the addition of a th (see 
p.^112), which, through the influence of the y following, has 
received the addition of an z, which in ni-dithyann above has 
remained alone. From the root dA, “to give,” we should 
anticipate ddyann, or perhaps, with the radical 

vowel shortened, dayann, which comes very near to the Greek 
Soiev, while the Sanscrit dSydsus (from d^ydsant) agrees more 
with Botya-av, The Sanscrit annexes, as has been already 
4'emarked, in its precative the verb substantive to the root, 
with the exception of the second and third person singular 
of the active, in which properly dSydss, dSyast, would be re- 
quired, which, in the present state of the language, according 
to a strict law of sound (§. 94.), is impossible, and the lan- 
guage has therefore preferred rather to drop the auxiliary 
verb than the personal character ; thus, d&yds, dSydt, answer- 
ing to the Zend ddydo, ddydt. It is, however, very worthy 
of remark, that the Zend abstains entirely from employing 
the verb substantive, and thus sides completely w'ith the 
Greek, only that the latter agrees in with the San- 

scrit, and in ^diev with the Zend. 

703. In the middle voice, also, the Zend precative abstains 
from annexing the verb substantive ; and on the contrary, 
according to the principle which the Sanscrit follows in the 
potential (§. 673.), contracts the syllable yd to i, and in the 
plural, at least in the third person, to short i. While, there- 
fore, the Sanscrit and Lithuanian make common cause 
through forms like dd-si-dhvam, dft-Jci-ln {"deiis,'" **date”), 
tlie previously-mentioned Zend form paiti-nidaiihita ranks 
with the Greek deiro, since in both a simjde i sound is com- 
bined with the root. I view the form yadsh-daithita,* which 

* The last portion of this verb is radically identical with the just-men- 

tioned mWatV/ttiTa .* see §.637. 
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often occurs in the Eightii Fargard, as of more importance : 
it is everywhere regarded by Anquetil as singular, and we 
should be the more easily led to suppose him in the right, as 
the Sanscrit gives us no direct information regarding tljjis 
form ; and, in fact, it has more the appearance of a singular 
than a plural, and if once recognised ns a precative would 
rather lead us to the Greek de^ro than to deTvro. The San- 
scrit supplies us with no direct information regarding the 
form yndshdaithita ; for, according to the 

theory of Sanscrit, we must have expected, instead of the 
termination itha, hiran (from siran), and for the abovemen-* 
tioned singular ita, histn. But as the Zend precative, in the 
active, renounces the verb substantive, we may be prepared 
for the like in the middle ; and as, in the third person singu- 
lar in the potential, ita is formed from ydU n similar ita in 
the precative cannot surprise us. It is clear, however, that 
dailhita is a precative, and not a potential,* since the root 
datk, which is extended from dd, in its conjugation follows 
the first class, and not the second, and therefore, in the po- 
tential, forms dathaita, and not daithifa. The tliird person 
plural, daUhita, however, answers neither to the Sanscrit 
potentials middle like dadhiran, rtdeivro, nor to the precatives 
like dhustran, Oeivro ; but perhaps to the universal principle 
of formation of the third person plural middle, and, in par- 
ticular, to that form which, according to §. 459., rejects 
the n, which belongs to the plural. Thus, daitliita, 

“ they should lay,” agrees with the Sanscrit forms like dadli- 
ata, they lay,” and Ionic like di^oarcut TtOearat. As this 
rejection of the n in the Sanscrit middle special tenses has 
become the rule of the whole class of the second conjugation, 
and the precative agrees with the potential of the second 

* I retain the terms derived from the Sanscrit, though it is unsuitable 
to distinguish various forms of one and the same mood, os if tiicy were of 
different moods. 
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class, we are the less surprised at finding the Zend daithita 
deficient in the n. This daithitn, however, appears to me 
to be a contraction of daith-yattu since the modal element, 
wliitih we have seen above (§. 702.), in the singular daithUa, 
in the form of an i, must in the plural become y be- 
fore the termination «/</, which the Sanscrit requires in 
the secondary forms : from yaia, however, by casting out 
tlie «, would easily be formed ita (Compare p. 760.). But 
if the termination of the third person plural had always 
been ita, we should be unable to perceive any reason why 
the modal vowel should be long in the singular and short 
in the plural before the same termination. 

“ Remark. — It remains furtlier to be shewn that the word 

which has hitherto appeared 
isolated, but which occurs perhaps seven times in the Righth 
Furgard of the Vendidad, is (in spite of Anquetil’s or his 
Farsi teacher’s opinion that it is a singular) actually a plural. 
We read in Vendidad Sade pp. 266, &c., am;o 

JUU^ AJ»A» JMMMf Mi -T' 

qOASJUU JUU^ 

AS»A}^ y>y,^^A5t j d0^Al i^ ^ AM^ Ajg 

AU^ At^d^jy^odjA} 

Atyj^jAl jdo^A> ^ j7jA»Q> 9^yAJ^ r^AJAM 

y^^^A » ^do^A> J** A»^A5»AJ J^JA5Q> A5^AUQ>A5 

kf(l tA narA yadshtlayann anhen ... yd naiA (nnsvA?) ava 
herein sunt) vA para-iristahS mashyehi vA Aat mradt ahurd 
mazdAo yaAshdayann anhen . . • kava (jevn?^ y^.va y^zi a&sha 
nnsus Aiwiyhnicta hind vA kerefs-klmrt) vay6 vA ker^s-khard 
Aal hvanm iunum pniri-yadshdailhita yens madsmana apAcha 
paili avaiha yadshdayann. According to Anquetil (II. 
p. 336), “ L’homme sur le quel on a port6 quelque chose du 
cadavre d'un chien ou de celui d’un homme, est il pur? 
Ormuzd repondit, il est pur ; comment ? Lorsque (le mort) 
a 6t6 regard^ par le chien qui mange les corps, ou par Toiseau 



qui mange les corps. II se lavera ensuite le corps avcc de 
I’uriiie de boeuf, avec de Feau, et il sera pur.” So mucli is 
certain, that mention is here made, not of one man, but of 
several (M narn yd, “those men who,” see §.231.), and that 
yadsh-dayann anhen signifies, not “he will be pure,” but 
“they are purified,” or “they become purified.”* Hence, it 
is self-evident that yatishdoithila, also, must be a plural. I 
translate verbatim, “ How do those men become (arc) puri- 
fied wlio are touched by the carcase t cither of a dead dog or 
of a man? To this Ormuzd said. They become purified 
wliere, or how (by wliat means? so that yira would stand 
for yd-vd = Sanscrit ^ yina rd) ? If that carcase 
touches them (?), either that of a body-devouring dog or 
of a body-devouring bird, then they (those men) should pu- 
rify their bodies with cow urine and with water : so {avatha) 


* It may here be added to wliat has been I'cmarkcd in §. 637. regard- 
ing the expression yaoshdayahn^ that it might also be the third person 
plural of the precative, the d of the root </«, “ to make,” being shortened, 
and Uie analogy of huyahn^ “ they may be," being followed (see §. 702. 
and Bumouf’s Ya^na, Note S., p. 162). The placing together of two verbs 
in the third person plural would consequently rest on a syntactical pecu- 
liarity, and ymtthdayahn anhUn, “they are purified,” would literally sig- 
nify “they are (that) they purify.” The passive signification would be 
expressed by a periphrasis, in which the verb substantive would be com- 
bined with the active expression of the attributive verb. To this opmion 
I give the preference above that delivered in §. C37. ;*and I remind the 
reader, that, in Arabic, the imperfect is expressed by a circumlocution, in 
which the preterite of the verb substantive is prefixed to the present 
of the ^atti^utive verb, without the intervention of a conjunction; 

e. g. kana yajlim^ “ he sate,” properly “ he was ho sits,” 

for “he was that he sits.” At the end of the passage quoted above 
ya6s}idayahn (to which the preposition paiti == San- 
scrit prath belongs) is indisputably the precative. 

t I will not affirm that ava-birHa (from hSrUta, “borne,” in combina- 
tion with the preposition ava) here signifies “ touched”; but hitherto I 
have not discovered any more suitable meaning for.tho whole sense. 
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must they purify them. At pp. 268. L. 9, &c., we read 

j;jAJQ> 

f^ASM3 

I^A}AU AS^AUyjSAS^^ A5^JJA5J 

A»^j^yg7g^ A}^j^.$A^e)o^A)^^A} 9^yA}^ do# hvanm 

lanum pniri~yn<ishdaUhUa dp6 (?) ndtt maismana zaita 
hv ■ jio6irim frasnAdhayen Aat yat h^ zasla ndit frahidJla 
Aol vispanm hvnnrn tanum aynAshdnithita kib'enditn, i. e. 
“ Then they should purify their bodies with w^ater, 
wot with urine : they should first purify their hands, for 
if their hands are not purified, then they make impure 
their whole bodies.” Here it is plain, from the palpable 
plural frastiudhayen, that yaoalidmtUita also is no other 
than a plural, A5co.5^jJu^do3:>As^^A» aynoshdaiihila is likewise 
the third person plural of the precative in combination 
with the negative particle a. But as above, in a peculiar 
construction {yaCsh dayann anhen, see p. 944, Rem. *) we 
saw the passive expressed by a circumlocution of an 
active expression in combination with the verb substan- 
tive, so in ayadshdaithUa ker^ 

ndita we see the active expressed by means of the auxi- 
liary verb “ to make.” AyadshdaithUa kiheriMta, ** they 
make impure, they make ” (properly contaminent faciard) 
should signify nothing else than “ they make impure,” and 
is the opposite to the abovementioned passive ya&shda- 
yann anhhu where anhen ( = ^Binr«^ dsan, “ they were,”) 
has a modal function, and replaces the potential (see §. 520.). 
The present henti would scarcely be admissible here, 
though we could exchange anhen for the present indica- 
tive. In ayaoshdaithita khrmdita both verbs are in the 


* From this “ sui" we sec that the Zend reflexive, like the kindred 

Latin, German, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic, unites with the form of the 
wingular the meanings of the plural numbers. 
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same mood, as the precative and potential have the same 
relation to one another, that, in Greek, the aorist and the 
present optative have. As regards the form kh-enSita, if 
the reading is correct we should perhaps consider the d to 
be the Gi^na of the class syllable ; then the remaining Ua 
w'ould rest on the same principle as the termination of 
yadshdailhita. We might, however, explain kerendita also 
in this way, that the u of the class syllabic nu is replaced by 
a, and the verb in this way brought into the first conjugation : 
but I see less probability in this view of the matter ; for then 
the frequently- occurring barayen, “ they may carry,” must, 
in the middle, be bardiia, which, as long as such forms are 
not traced back with certainty, I do not believe, as I sliould 
rather conjecture baraynnta. In respect to syntax, the use of 
the precative and potential in the passage in question is to 
be noticed in a conditional conclusion ; while, according to the 
method of other languages, the indicative would be looked 
for. With regard to syntax I will here further mention, 
that in another passage of the Vendidad (in Olshausen, p. 1.) 
the potential follows tj&dhi if in the sense of the pluperfect 
of the subjunctive — yt-dhi nCnl daidhyonm, “ If I had not 
made on the other hand, the present after y^zi is generally 
expressed by the mood called Let, which corresponds to the 
Greek subjunctive. It need not surprise us that each indivi- 
dual language, in the syntactical application of its moods, 
follows its own course in certain points: the grammatical 
identity of forms in the diflerent languages is not, however, 
destroyed by such syntactical discrepancy. 

704. In a still unedited portion of the Zend-Avesta 
occurs the form dayadhwhn. "ye may give,” 

which Bumouf (Ya^na, Note D. p. 38), as it appears, 
regards as an imperative, and renders by donmz. In 
order, however, to regard dayadhwem as the imperative, 
we must be able to prove that the root dd, in Zend, is 
inflected according to the fourth class, of which I entertain 
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doubts.' I look upon C gqd?p dayftdhiJb&nn, as the second 
person plural of the precative middle, and, as such, there 
is nothing surprising in it (after our having already seen 
that the Zend precative, in both active forms, abstains from 
annexing the verb substantive), except that the modal 
character yA is not contracted, as in the third person sin- 
ftv^ular middle, and in all persons in the Sanscrit, to but 
has merely shortened its A, as in the corresponding person 
of the active, to which Burnouf has shewn the form dAyaJta 
belongs. The middle dayndhwem. has shortened the 
vowel of the root, on account, as it appears, of the greater 
weight of the termination ; and in this respect, therefore, 
dUi-ya-dhvo^ has the same relation to da-ya-ta, that, in 
Grreek, has to SiBa/xt. 

'705. In the Sanscrit and Zend potential there is no 
distinction of tenses, except that, as has been before 
observed, the precative stands in the same relation to it 
that, in Greek, the optative of the second aorist does to 
that of the present. D^-yAs, dS-ydt, for dd-yds, dd-ydJty has 
the same relation to addst addt, that, in Greek, Botrfs> ^otij 
(for BuittjSt have to eStast eBa. For precatives like 

budhydst budhydt, there arc no corresponding indicative 
forms, as the fifth formation of the Sanscrit aorist is limited 
to roots terminating with a vowel (see §. 573.) : it may, how- 
ever, originally have occurred also in roots ending with a 
consonant ; so that there would htive existed multiform pre- 
terites like dbudh-am, nbhut (for abhut-s\ abhut (for abhuf- 1), 
fAudJima, &c., to which belong precatives like bvdh-ydsam. 
VMa forms like vid&yam “ sciamt" sok&yam, ** possim,'' 
yamSyanif “ eanC' vdchdma, “ dicamus ” (Panini, III. 1. 86.), 
do not need to be regarded as potentials of the first class, 
to which the roots of these forms do not belong ; but they 
are, as it were, the prototypes of Greek aorists of the 
optative mood, like T6vbtfxf, and must be regarded as 

derivatives of the aorists of the sixth formation (avidam, 

3 r 
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OMkam, ojgamamt aodcharni), the conjunctive vowel of which 
has combined with tiie modal vowel i ; just as the Greek 
o of Tturotfu has united the conjunctive vowCl of irvir-o^v 
(which is interchanged in the indicative with e) with the 
modal vowel. In proof of the correctness of this opinion 
may be particularly adduced the abovementioned vScMnuh 
“ dicamus ’V for there is no other root vdcht which, if it 
existed, could be assigned to the first class, from which 
might be formed vdcMma, according to the analogy of 
tarp^ma, repwotfiev; there is, indeed, an aorist avdchnm, 
which we have explained above as a reduplicate form 
from a-va-ucham (for a-vavacham). 

706. In the Veda dialect also exist traces of modal 
forms, which exhibit the construction of the Greek optative 
of the first aorist. For example, tarmhhruh according to 
the sense s= tar^mo, ** transgrediamur ” (Panini, III. 1. 85.), 
but, according to form, a derivative from an indicative 
aorist like adik-sham, eBet^a (§. 555.), only not with the 
direct adjunction of the auxiliary verb, but with the 
insertion of a conjunctive vowel u. But this tatu- 
sMma can hardly be an isolated attempt of the language 
at a modal formation, which now appears to us abnormal ; 
but it is probable, rather, that, in an earlier state of the lan- 
guage, which has in this point been transmitted to us 
more correctly by the Greek, these forms extended to all 
aorists of the second formation (§. 551.). We may suppose, 
therefore, that, in an earlier period of the language, a 
precative of adiksham existed, dik-sJiSi/am, plural dik-sMma ' 
ssBe/^atfii, ^et^aipev, in which the modal element yd, con- 
tracted to i, became a diphthong with the preceding vowel, 
in the same manner as above in bhar-i~y~am, bhar-6-^na, 

707. In Latin, the imperfects of the subjunctive admit 
of comparison with the principle of formation of Greek 
aorists like 9et^atfiev, and Sanscrit like the presuj^posed 
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dik-shaima, and the Vgda InrusMma. In fact, ata-rhnm is 
surprisingly similar to the Greek in so far as 

its V, like that of eramt is a corruption of a, and its i, like 
that of arn^mvs, hghmis, a contraction of ai. . As, however, 
ata-bam is a new compound, 1 cannot but recognise in its 
subjunctive, also, a new formation ; and in this respect I 
adhere to the opinion, which I have already expressed in 
my System of Conjugation (p. 98). A subjunctive ata-bem 
from sta-baim would be in conformity with the indicative 
ala-bamt and ala-ram from ata-aram would be analogous as 
an indicative to afa-rem. The language, however, divides 
the two roots of to be at its disposal between the indicative 
and subjunctive, and thus brings ata-bam and ata-rem into 
a certain degree of false relation, where it appears as if 
the r of atarem had a share in the expression of the modal 
relation, which is nevertheless confined to the i alone that 
is contained in the. diphthong It will be readily ad- 
mitted that poaaehn (from potaeni) contains the combination 
of the verb substantive with, pot, just as much as pos-aitm 
and pot-eram. But iS pos-aem is a new and genuine Latin 
formation, the ea-sem, “ I ate,” which is analogous to it, 
from ed-aem, is so also; and with this agrees, too, the 
obsolete fac-aem, whidi, in form at least, is an imperfect, 
as fac-aim is a present ; for if these forms had arisen from 
the perfect feci, they would be fexem, fexim. While, then, 
after consonants, the old a is either retained or assimilated 
to a preceding r or I {fer-rem, vel-lcm), between two yowels 
it has passed into r ; and this is usually the case, as the 
imperfect preserves the class-syllable ; thus, leg-e-rem, dic- 
e-rem (from leg-i-rem, dic-i-rem, see §. 554.). But if the 
imperfect subjunctive were, in its origin, connected with 
the Greek optative aorist, then for dkt-e-rem we should 
anticipate dixem — The forms ea-aem (** I ate ") and 

fer-rem are established by the circumstance that these 

verbs, as is shewn by their affinity with tlie Sanscrit, dis- 

3 p 2 
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tinctly belong to the conjugation without the conjunctive 
vowel ; so that es-sem agrees with ^~s, es-t, es-tis — Sanscrit 
cU-sif at-ti, at~tha ; fer-rem vfxiii fer-s, fer-t, y<?r-<w = Sanscrit 
bibhar-siti, bibhar-th bibhri-tha. Hence we see that it is in 
no way admissible to derive fer-rem from fer-e-rem, by 
rejecting an e. We should rather be compelled to explain 
fer-e-rem, if this form existed, by including it in the prin- 
cipal conjugation with the conjunctive vowel, as from 
es-sem has been developed ed-e-rem. 

708. But how stands it with es-sem, “I would be,” for 
which we should have conjectui’ed erem, corresponding 
witli the indicative eram ? But cram stands for esam = 
Siinscrit &sam (§. 532.); and from this primitive form esam 
has arisen the form esem (from es&rn), through the com- 
mixture of the modal i, which is contracted with a to S, 
according to the same principle by which ametn has been 
formed from the theme ama. If esem had once been 
formed from esam, then, in the course of time, the indi- 
cative parent form may have followed its disposition to 
change the s, on account of its position bet'ween two 
vowels, into r, without there being hence a necessity that 
the derivative form esem, also, should follow this impulse ; 
for it is not a general rule in Latin that every s between 
two vowels must be changed into r. Through the firm 
retention, therefore, by the .subjunctive, of the old, anti 
subsequently doubled sibilant, eram and esem, essem, stand 
in the same opposition as, conversely, in Old High 
German, was, “ I was,” does to ttxiri, . “ I would be,” in 
which the wetikening of the a to r has its foundation in 
the increase of syllables (see §. 612.). The doubling of the 
s in essem 1 believe may be explained according to the 
same principle by which, in Greek, in the epic language, 
the weakest consonants (the liquids and tr) — occasionally, 
and under certain circumstances, p— are, in the common 
dialect, regularly doubled. The Sanscrit doubles a final n 
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after a short vowel, in case the word following begins 
with a vowel. If, then, which I believe to be the case, the 
doubling of the s in the Latin essem, and in the infinitive 
e.ise, is likewise purely of a euphonic nature, it may be 
compared especially with Greek aorists like eTe\e<r<ra, since 
the <Tcr of these tenses likewise belong to the verb sub- 
stantive : observe, also, the Lithuanian essiet “ he may be ” 
(§. 474.). Regarding e<T<TOfiou, see §. 655. But should the 
double ,v in essem have its foundation in etymology, which 
I do not believe, then it must be assumed, that when the 
esem, which arose from esam, had firmly attached itself to 
attributive verbs in the abbreviated form of sem, or, more 
generally, rem, and in this position was recognised as 
nothing else than it really is, so that the whole sS, vS, was 
considered as the modal exponent, then the root es combined 
with itself ; according to which, essem would properly mean 
“ I would be,” in analogy with es-sem, “ I would eat,” and 
pos-sem, “ I would be able.” And the analogy of es-sem, 
** I ate,” and possem, “ I could,” as also that of Jerrem and 
vellem, might have so far oi>erated on essem, ** I would be,” 
that, according to their example, without the languages 
furnishing any particular reason for it, the consonant pre- 
ceding the e was doubled. Be this as it may, essem, and 
the esem preceding it, remain in so far a new formation, 
as in the Sanscrit no mood whatever proceeds fronf the 
imperfect, any more than in Greek. The Latin sub- 
junctive, therefore, of the imperfect meets with its nearest 
point of comparison only in the Greek optative aorist ; 
since esem (eram) is produced from esam, just as Ttnjrat/xt 
from ertA/ra. 

709. No trace of the production of moods can be shewn 
to attach to the Sanscrit reduplicate preterite or perfect.* 


« I do not agree with Westergaard in regnixling V£>da fonns like 

smri/t/St 
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As, however, the potential of the second and sixth aorist 
formation in the V6da dialect is, as it Were in its momOnt 
of extinction, still to be met with in its remnants as 
tarush^rnat gam^yam, vdchSyam (§. 705.), it might be assumed 
that the extirpation of the moods, which have arisen from 
the reduplicate preterite, only made its appearance some- 
what earlier,; or that the relics of them^ which have re- 
mained to the period when the Vedas were composed, 
may be lost to us, together with the memorials in which 
they occurred. But if there existed a potential of the 
perfect, it is a question whether the conjunctive vOwel a 
(see §. 614.) was retained before -the modal element or 
not.^ In the former case, forms like tu-tupSy^am, tutup^s, 
tutup^, would have arisen, to which would correspond the 
Greek retv^ifu (from rerv^tv, see §. 689.), r&rv^tf, rerv^i 
( whence might be expected, also,.reTv<J>ai/Ju, See .) : in the latter 
case, forms like tuiupydm would have existed, as prototypes 
of the' Gothic subjunctives of the preterite like haihaityau, 
“ I might be called,” or with the loss of reduplication, as 
hundyaui “I might bind,” which would lead us to expect 
Greek forms like rervtptijv, which must afterwards have been 
introduced into the oi conjugation. The close coincidence 
of the Greek and G-erman forms makes the origin of such 
modal forms in the time of the unity of language very 


tagrgtfSt as potentials of the perfect, but of the intensive (comp. §. 515.), 
which, in the Veda dialect, presents several deviations from the classical 
langoagc, and in roots with middle ri (from ar) -exhibits in the syllable 
of repetetitlon a, more frequently d, and also, in conformity with the com- 
mon dialect, ctr : thus vdvridhdti (Rig V. S3. 1.) is the Z>^f of the Inten- 
sive, and v!kvridha.sva (Rig V. 3J. 18.) its imperfect middle. Westergaard 
also refers the participle present middle ttUrishdum, ** thirsting'’ (Rig V. 
31. 7.), to the intensive, though it might be ascribed to the perfect with 
the same justice os gattj^y&t and vS,vridham)a. 
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probable ; the Gothic fonhSi also, like haihaityaut are too 
classical in .their appearance to allow; of our ascribing to 
them a comparatively, recent origin. But if, nevertheless, 
they are specially German, and the Greek, as is known pf 
a few like rerutpotfu, specially Greek, then the two sister 
languages have, in fortuitous coincidence, only- accorded a 
wider extension to a principle , of modal production, which 
already existed in . the period of their unity with the 
Sanscrit and Zend. 

710. l^tin perfect subjunctives like amave-rimt from 
ama-vi-simt are nevertheless new productions, viz. the 
combination of the base of the perfect with sem, “ 1 may 
be,” the « of which, in its position between . *two vowels, 
has been corrupted to r ; and, on account of this r, the i of 
amavit amavi-slU has been corrupted to js (compare p. 907.). 
We might also, if necessitated, divide thus, amav-^im* as 
sim stands for esinit like sum for emm. But in composir 
tion there was still more reason to w'ithdraw the e of esimt 
than in the uncompounded state ; and the corruption of the 
t to e before an r is too much in rule not to admit of 
it here. 

71 J. We here give a general view of the points of 
comparison, which have been obtained in treating of the 
Sanscrit and Zend potential and precative, and of the 
moods corresponding to them of the European sister 
languages. 

SINGULAR. 


.SANSCRIT. ZRND. GRERK. 

dadtyAm^, daidhyanm^t 
dadyds, dmdhydo, StSoi'jjf, 

dadydt, daidhyd( 
dadita^, daidHa’, 


XiATlN. 

duim^r 

duhf 

duitf 


UTH. OUISOZiAV. 
• ••• ■•••• 

• • • s 

d&die^ dashdy^ 


So in my System of Coiyugation, p. 100. 
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l>UAT.. 

8ANSCHIT. ZEND. GREEK. LATIN. Lirtl. OLD (SCLAV. 

dadyAvtt, dashclyva. 

dadydtdm, • ZiSoiriTov, dashdyta. 

dadydlAtn-, ...... 8t$ot^Ttjv, dashdyla. 

. k 

PLURAL. 


<ladydm<), daidfiydma, SiSoitiftev, duimus, .... dashdymy. 

dfidydta, daidhyata^, ^tSoiyre, diiitis, .... dofthdyte. 

dadyus^, daidhyann^ , 8i8diev, duint .... like 2d p. 

dadirav}^ daidita^^, SiSoivto, 

' For dati^d?n, see §. 672. * §. 442., llctnark 6, and §. 701. 

* §. 674. * §. 677. * §• 684. '■ I give only the third person 

singular and plural of the middle, and for the rest I refer tlie reader to the 
doctrine of middle terminations, §§. 466. &c., and to the conjugation of 
adiya. ^ § 703 . •'§.701. “§.462. ‘“§.702. 

“ §. 470 . I* §.613. ** §. 7a3. 

SINGULAR. 


SANSCUITs 

IwATlN. 

UOTIIIC. 

0. li. 0. 

OLD SCLAV. 

ndydm, act. adiya, mid.^ 

edim? 

ityav^ 

tlzi. 

• • • • 

ndydz, act. adtthds, mid. 

edis. 

Meis, 

Axis, 

ymhdy. 

tidydi, act. adita, mid. 

edit. 

Hi, 

dzi. 

yanhdy. 


DUAL. 




adydva, act. iidivahi, mid. 

« • « 

Heivu, 

• • • 

yushdyva. 

udydtum, act. adiydlhdm, mid 

• * • • 

Heits, 

• • « 

yashdyta. 

udydldm, act. fidiydtdm, mid. 

» • • 

. . . 

. . . 

yashdyla. 


PLURAL. 

adydma, act. adimahi, mid. edimustdlevnuiy dzimistyashdymy. 
adydta, act. adidhmm, mid. edilis, Meith, dzit, yashdyle. 

adyus, act. adiran, mid. edini, Steina, Azin, like 2d p. 

‘ The middle o^ tud ia not used in the present state of the language 
whioh, however, does not prevent us from annexing it hero on account of 
the theory. * §. 674. * §§. 676. 676. * §, 077. 
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SINGULAR. 

SANSCRIT. ZKNl). URBKK. 

d^l/usam,' ddj/amn,^ Boitjv. 
deyds,^ ddydv, Bolys. 
deydti^ ddydt, Boiy, 

PLURAL. 

SANSCRIT. ZtSSD. 

deydsmt, ddydma, 

d(\i/dsta, ddyatfi* 

deydsuH, ddyann, 


DUAL. 

SANSCRIT. . ,OUKRK. 

di^ydsva, .... 
d^.yastdrn, Bolyrov. 
(Mydstdm, Bolyryv. 

UIIKKK. 

Botyfiev. 

Botyre. 

Bdiev, Boiy(Tav. 


* For day&sam, see §. 680. 

^ I believe I am right in giving tliis form instead of the dyahm radi- 
tioned in §.(i80. , 

* §. 703 ., conclusion. 

For dayaia^ see §. 701. 


SINGULAR. 

SAN.SOUIT. LITII. 

ddai-y-a, 

ddsi-shthdHi^ duki. 
ddsi-shtha,^ 


DUAL. 

SANSCRIT. J.ITlf. 

dihsi-ctdti, d&ki^tva.^ 

ddsi-y-ddfidmi" duki-la. 
dds%-y~dstdm^ 


PLURAL. 

SANSCRIT. lilTH. 

ddst-mahi, duki-me. 

ddst-dhvam^ dfiki-te. 

ddst-ran, .... 


> Sec §§.609. 680. 


a §. 649. 
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SANgCKiT. ZEND. 

bhar&-y~(mt bardi,^ 
bharS-s, barHi-s,'’ 

bhar^-t, bardi^t, 

bhar^ta, baraHa, 


SINGULAR. 

On«EK. tAIIN. GOTHIC.. 

(<l>epot-v,) feratn* bairoru,^ 

^€pot TO, bairai~dau,* 

DUAL. 


bhari-va, 

6W««». 

bhvmm. 


bairai-va, 

bairai-ts, 


PLURAL. 


O. H. G. 

iwp,® 

bVrC~s, 


bhaT 


t-ma, 


» baru^fm,^ 4 tepot~uev k„' • , 

9 poi j bamiMm. bPr^m^, 

bhari-fyt, baraHa,^ 0^|Ooi-Te, .... 

XfenUvt, 

bhar^-y-us, baray^n, d>ipot-eu. } . • • 

l/era^f, I ^^^rai-na, 

bk,r„an. baray^a? b,dr,d^’‘ . . . . 
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SINGULAR. 


' SANSCRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. Latin: 

OOTU. 

OLD SCLAV. 

vah^y-^mt 

^vaz6i^ 

(%oi-p,)® veham* 

s 

viya-u, 

» • • • 

vah&-s, 

vazdi-s,^ 

a ■ ( vehi-St . ) 

LhiJ 

viyai-8, 

„.10 

ve^U 

vah^t, 

vazdi-ft 

yt f vehe~U ) 

viyait 

^•10 

vahi-ta^ 

vaza^-ta, 

%OI-TO, .... 

viyai~daut^ 

• • • • 



DUAL. 



vahe-^a, 

• • • • 

• • • .... 

viyai-'m, 

ve^ye-m. 

vahMam, 

■ • ■ ■ 

^ot-rov, .... 

vigai-ts, 

ve(y€-ta. 

mhS-tdm, 

• • • • 

exol-rrjv, .... 

■ • • • . 

ve^ye-ta. 



PLURAL. 



vaM~ma, 

vazai-nia,^ 

1/ j vehi^us, ) 

exoi-iiev, < [ 

[vena-tnusy 1 

vigui-md, 


vah4~(a, 

i>azai4a,^ 

yf \veh4-tis, ) 

^vehd-tis, j 

vigm~tk, 

ve^ye-te, 

mhi-y-us, 

vazmj-m, 

exot-ev, vehe-nt, 

vigai-na, 

like 2d p. 

vaM-ran, 

vazay-ania? exot-vro, .... 

vigaivrdmh 

■ • • • 


' §§. 688. 089. * §.700. ® §. 689. < §§. 691. 092. 

693. *§.694. « §.694.coiidu8ion. ^ §.699. "§.468. 

§.706. '0 §. 696. >* §.69G>, in whicli we ought to read 

BE^’bAi veiyem for Be^:bMbi veiyemy. 


SINGULAR. 

SANSCRIT. LATIN. 

• « 

tuhthe-y-^m, ste-m, 
tishtM-s, sU-s. 

tish^hHt stH. 


PLURAL. 

SANSCRIT. LATIN. 

tishth^-nthf si4~mus. 
tishtke-ta, sAMis. 

tiahth^y-ust 
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SINGULAR. 

PRBSBNT. POTENTIAL IMPEUVEOT. 


Sanscrit. 

Carniolan. 

Sanscrit. 

Carniolan. 

sinayil-mi,^ 

smeya-m, 

. a 

smayai-y-amt 

smeyay-{in)i 

smaya-sit 

smeya-sh. 

smayai-Hf 

smc_yay(.v). 

smaya~ti. 

smeya-^i), 

smayai-t. 

smeyayij). 



DUAL. 


smayd-vas, 

smeya-vOf 

smayai-va, 

smeyay~va. 

sniaya-fhas. 

smeya-ia. 

smayai-tam. 

smeyay-ta. 

> 

• • • • • 

smaya-tas. 

smiya-ta. 

smayai-tdm> 



PLURAL. 


smayd-mas. 

smeya-mu. 

smayai-ma. 

ameyay-mo. 

smaya-tha. 

arneya-te. 

smayai-ta. 

smeyny-le. 

smuya-nti. 

smeyay--09 

miayai-y-us. 



> The octive of ami, to laugh,” which, by Guna, forms sm^, and honce, 
with a the class vowel, amaya, is not used in the present state of the lan- 
guage, and stands here only on account of the surprising resemblance be- 
tween amaySmi {-^mayamt) and the Oamiolan word of the same mean- 
ing, am^am (see, however, N. ‘), as also between the potential amayiyam 
—amaiyaiyam and the Carniolan imperative ameyuy{m), &c. 

2 1 here express the Sanscrit diphthong g, according to its etymological 
value, by at, in order to exhibit the more clearly the remarkable analogy 
of the Sanscrit potential to the Carniolan imperative (see §. 697. )< 

> The diphthong ai is expressed in Carniolan by ay. Regarding tlie 
loss of the personal terminations and the similarity of the three persons 
singular whicli proceeds from it, see §. 697. 

* Is expressed by a periphrasis formed of the present indicative with 
the particle nay. 

‘ Regarding the ^preceding the termination o see §. 698. i but if the y 
of amgyay-o is connected with aya, the cluiracterstic of the Sanscrit tenth 
cla88,*as is usually the case in verbs in am, then am6y-p.m is properly based, 
not on amayind of the first class, but on amSyaydmi of the tenth ; accord- 
ing to which ami, also, is inflected (also in the middle only), and andya-yo 
is therefore =amtiyayanti. But if this is really the case, as I believe it 
is, then for our present object — vix. in order to place in a clear light the 
analogy of tlie Carniolan imperative to the Sanscrit potential in a verb of 
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kindred root, it would be better to contrast with the Camiolan an^am 
the word tmiay&mi^ which is more similar to it than sm&yny&mi, though 
the affinity of the latter is greater. For the rest* the Camiolan in the 
third person plural present extends the termination yo, by an abase, even 
to verbs which liave not the y ; e. g. most verbs of Kopitar’s third 
example* correspond to Dobrowsky’s third conjugation in Old Sclavonic, 
and therefore to the Sanscrit first class. The third person plural, there- 
fore, should not be grisnyo but griso = Sanscrit gras-a-nti ; and, in fact, 
many verbs of this class may, in the third person plural, employ d in- 
stead of eyo (Kopitar, p. 337); as ne«d, “they cany” (for niseyo or 
neKcgo) = Old Scbivonic nesuty from nes-o-nty (see §. 266. y.). The y of 
forms like griseyo may also be regarded as a euphonic insertion to avoid 
a hiatus, as, in Sanscrit, }^r(’-y-am, I may carry” (§. CftO.); but even 
witli this explanation, which I prefer, griseyo^ “ they bite,” remains an un- 
oigonic form, since then the conjunctive vowel of the Sanscrit first class re- 
mains contained in it doubled, once as e, as in gris-e-te, “ ye bite,”=yras-a- 
tha^ and next as o, which, in Camiolan, appears os the tcimination of the 
third person plural, but ought properly only to be the supporter of the 
dropped termination, and which corresponds to the Greek o of Ae^-o-i/ri, 
while the e of gris-e-te coincides with the Greek e of Xiy-e-re. In botli 
languages the nasal of the termination, retained or dropped, exerts an in- 
fluence on the colouring of the conjunctive vowel (see §. 266. y.). We 
must further notice hero the Camiolan verb c/dm, “ I give,” since it is 
clear tliat in tlie third person plural ddyo (or dayd) the y is a euphonic 
insertion, which is dropped in the more genuine dadd (sSansmrit dadati for 
dndantl, “ they give”), since, in this word, the d prevents the meeting of 
the a and o, and thus the insertion of a foreign letter is rendered unneccs- 
saiy. In daa-te^ “ye give,” das-ta^ “ye two give,” “they two give,” we 
have forms exactly coinciding with the Sanscrit dai-tJuL, dat-thas, dat-tas 
(see §.436.). With the form dets-te^ “ye give,” may be compared, in 
Zend, the form das-ta^ which perhaps does not occur, but may be safely 
conjectured to have eadsted (sec §. 102.). 

712. It remains to be remarked, with respect to the 
Gothic subjunctive, that those weak verbs which have 
contracted the Sanscrit class character aya to 6 ( = a+a) 


* Grimitf “ I bite,” is perhaps akin to the Sanscrit yros, “ to devour 
therefore gris-e^n^ •ssgras-d-nHy gras~ar-tt. 
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(see §. 109 ^ 0.), are incax>able of formally denoting the -modal 
relation, since i in GoOiic does not combine with . an . d 
preceding it, but where Si would occur, the i is swallowed 
up by the S ; hence friySa means both amas and, ames, and, 
in the latter case, stands for friySia ;* so in the plural 
fiiySth means both amcUis and ametis. In the third person 
singular friyS, “ame#” (for friySUh) is only unorganically dis- 
tinguished from friySth, since the subjunctive, according 
to §. 432., has lost the personal character. The Old High 
German subjunctives like saUiSe, saJlbdis, safftSSmea, are unor- 
ganic, since the S of salbdSs, &c. (which is shortened in the 
atutlcnd) is a contraction of ai (see §. 78.), of which the a 
must belong to the class character. But- in the S, there- 
fore, which is equivalent to a + a, the whole of . the primi- 
tive form vtr aya is contained, with the exception of the 
rejection of the semi-vowel : there does not, therefore, 
remain any other a, wliich might, had it existed, have 
been contracted with the modal-vowel i to S. Hence 
we must assume that the S has found its way into 
this class' of verbs only through a mal-introduction from 
those verbs where it has a legitimate ground for entering, 
at a time when the language was no longer conscious that 
the last half of the Sssai belongs to the modal designation, 
but the former half to the derivation. Such is the case, 
for example, with forms like hoMh, habeas, '''' haM^m&s, 

** haheamw,'' in which the first 6 contains the two first 
elements of the class syllable 5SPT aya (which are alone 
represented in the indicative hab-4-m, hab-S-s, see p. lio); 

* I am not of opinion tfint in the indicative, also, wo should derive salbSs 
from salbois, and, in the first person, salbS from salb6a ; for as in irig-a-, 
vig~i-$, vig-i-th (see §. 607., Table), the a and i belong, not to the personal 
sign, but. to tho derivation or' class sjrllable, so in satb-C-, salb-b-s, sajtb6~th, 
the 6 only represents the a of the strong conjugation, which is interchanged 
with i : the personal termination^ however, are as complete as in the 
strong conjugation. 
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but the second 6 contains the last a in contraction -with 
the modal vowel i ; so that» therefore, in var~manSSs the 
second i coincides with the Sanscrit S of mdnaySa and the 
Latin d of monads (from moneais, see §. 691.), and the first, 
6 with the Latin e and Sanscrit ay^ which we have seen 
above (p. lio) also, in the Prakrit md^mi, contracted to 
The Gothic does not admit the diphthong ai twice together 
uninterruptedly; hence, habais, habeds," stands in disadvan- 
tageous contrast with the Old High German hdM^st and is 
not distinguishable from its indicative. 

713. The VMa dialect possesses a mood which is 
wanting in the classic Sanscrit, and which occurs in the 
V^as even only* in a few scanty remnants : it is called, 
by the Indian Grammarians, LHt and is rightly identified 
by Lassen with the Greek subjunctive. For as Ae 7 -w~/iev, 
\iy-tj-Te, Aey-£«)-/Lta/, \6y-ti~Tat, \ey-to-vTcu, are distinguished 
from the corresponding indicative forms Aly-o-fter, \ey~e*re, 
\Sy-0‘fx6u, \ey-e-rat, \ey~o-vTi, only by the lengthening of 
the vowtel of the class-syllable, so, in the Veda dialect, 
pat-d-ti, " coded," is in like manner distinguished from 
pdt-fi-ti, ** cod'd"', gfihyd-rd-di, **capiarUur," from grih-ya-ntS, 
'* capiuntur"; only that in the latter form the tendency of 
the mood under discussion to the utmost possible fulness 
of form is manifested in this also, that the final diphthong 
S { = at) is augmented to di, in agreement with the first 
person imperative, which in general accords more with 
the mood than with the other persons of the impera- 
tive, since the person of the imperative which corresponds 
to the first person plural middle bihhrinudi^, “ we carry,” 
is bUthardmahdi. 

714. In Greek, neither the subjunctive nor any other 
mood is derived from the imperfect, but in Vedic San- 
scrit the mood L4t comes from it ; as also in Zend, which 
uses this mood very commonly, and, indeed,, principally 
in the imperfect tense, but with the meaning of the 
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subjunctive present ; as, rhor-u-(, “ eat,” from chnr- 

a-t, “ ihnt'"; van-d-t, dostruat,'" from von-n-t, “ de- 

stmebat"; pat-an-n, “valent" (for pat-d-n, see §. 702.), 

bnr-an-n, “ fer ant" from paf,-e-n, Itar-e-n, or rather 
from their primitive forms jmt-a-n, har^a-n. Thus in the 
Veda dialect, pnt-drm', “ cadam" from npnt~n-m, “ endebam"; 
j>rnchddn.f/dt, “ incitef" from jrrdvMd-aya-t, “ incilaJiat" 

715. I am of opinion that the Sanscrit potential and 
prccative, and the moods in the kindred languages which 
may be classed with them, are connected with tlie prin- 
ciple of formation of the Let, or G reek subjunetivt?, in s<) far 
as the auxiliary verb contained therein, which these moods 
share with the fiitm’e (see §. 670.), has a long d as the con- 
junctive vowel, while the future has a short n. Consecjuently 
the Sanscrit dad-ydt and de-ydf, the Zt'nd daidh-ydt ami 
dd-ydt, the Greek SiBo-itj and So-ty, would properly signify, 
“ he would give,” and thus this mood would be only a 
more polite form of the Let, or subjunctivt*, as our exj>res- 
sioi), “ fch bitfe, mir dies yealrdten zn wollen," “ I pray yt)u 
to be willing to allow me this,” is more polite than the 
abrupt “mir dies znyesUdten, “to allow me this.” On the 
other hand, the future dd-s-yaJi signifies “ he will give,” 
or, literally, “.he w'ill be giving ;” and the “ willing ” is 
here not an expression of politeness, but the symbol f)f 
the time not being the present ; or it denies the ]}rtisent 
in a less decided manner than is the case in the aug- 
mented preterites by the a of negation. 
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LIST OF PLATES. 


FRONTISPIEOB^ COLOURED FROM AN ARABIC MS., ONE OF THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS EVER PRINTED FROM LITHOORAPllY. 

PORTRAIT OF THE LATE GEORGE LLOTD, ESQ., 

TO WHOM THE WORK IS DEDICATED. 

1. YOUNG ARAB GIRL RETURNING FROM THE BATH. 

2. fellah, .dressed in the ** HABA.^^ 

3. ABYSSINIAN, WARRIOR OF AMHARA. 

4. SERFANTS, A NUBIAN AND A F&LLAH, CARRYING DROMEDARY 

SADDLE-BAGS. 

5. DROMEDARIES HALTING IN THE EASTERN DESERT, UPPER EGYPT. 

. 6. CAMELS RESTING IN THH SHERKBEYEH ” LAND OF GOSHEN, 

LOWER EGYPT. 

7. fVAHABEB conversing WITH AN AZEMI ARAD, NEAR COSSBIR. 

8. ARAB SHEYKH, FROM THE COAST OF THE RED SEA, SMOKING 

THE SHEESHE^’ (INDIAN UOOKAH),. PRESENTED BY A 

negro slave. 

9. BEDAfVEES, FROM THE VICINITY OP SUEZ ; ONE OF THE MAZES, 

AND THE OTHER OF THE SOOALEU TRIBES. 

10. QAFILEH (small CARAVAn), WITH . CAMEL BEARING THE 

HODEJH’’ (female’s COVERED SADDLE). 

11. ABABDEH, NOMADS OF THE EASTERN THBBAID DESERT, 

STANDING. 

12. ABABDEH, RIDING THEIR DROMEDARIES. 

13. FELLJMS, A MAN AND WOMAN, MIDDLE EGYPT. ^ 

14. PEASANT DWELLINGS, UPPER EGYPT. 

Id. FEMALE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS, DRAWING WATER FROM THE 
NILE, LOWER EGYPT. 

16. BERBERRI (nUBIAn) PLAYING ON THE KYSIRKa” (lYRe) TO 

VrOMEN OF THE SAME TRIBE. 

17. ZEYAT (oilman), HIS SHOP AND CUSTOMERS, CAIRO. 

18. EGYPTIAN LADY IN THE HAREEM. 

19. NEDJDEE HORSE FULLY CAPARISONED, ARABIA. 

20. ABYSSINIANS, PRIEST AND WARRIOR. 

21. ARNAOOT AND OSMANLEE SOLDIERS, ALEXANDRIA, 

22. jiLMES (EGYPTIAN DANCING GIRLs), ROSETTA. 

23. N2SAM (EGYPTIAN REGULAR TROOPs), KHANKA. 

24. HABESM SLAVE NURSING AN INFANT, CAIRO. 

25. NUBIAN FEMALES, KBNo6s£E TRIBE, PHILA. 

26. CAIRINE LADY WAIXRB UPON BY A GALLA SLAVE GIRL. 

27. NILOTIC ARAB SAILORS, DAMIATA. 
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28. ADYSSimAN COSTVMKS, 80I.UIERS, &C. 

29. ST^VE BAZAR, TURK DUYINQ A. NBQRESS, CAIRO. 

30. DOSEY, OEBBHONT OF, ESRSKshYEH SQUARE, CAIRO. 

LIST OF THE WOOD ENGRAVINGS 

TO ILLUSTRATE THE TEXT. 

1. THE ARMS OF THE LATE GEORGE LLOYO^ ESQ.^ TO WHOM THE 

WORK IS DEDICATED. 

2. ARABESQUE FRAME- WORK BEARING AN ESCUTCHEON. 

3. IDEM WITH DOUBLE BORDER^ WITH VIEW. 

4. IDEM FOR LANDSCAPES. . 

5. VIEW OF A SAKIa/’ WATER WHEEL. 

6. VIEW OF PHILAS^ SOUTH SIDE. 

7. IDEM NORTH SIDE. 

8. COVERED BALCONY, MASHARABEBYEH.’’ 

9. UTENSILS, IMPLEMENTS, FURNITURE, &C. GROUPED. 

10. HORSEMEN THROWING THE DJEREED.’’ 

11. KANJA, NILE PLEASURE-BOAT. 

12. MUSLIM CEMETERY. 

13. ) 

i i, > THREE EGYPTIAN LANDSCAPES. 


16. EFFENDI SMOKING THE ^^SHEESHe” (hOOKAH). 

17. FEMALE IN OUT-DOOR DRESS. 

18. NIZAM, OR REGULAR EGYPTIAN SOLDIER. 

19. WAHABEE ON HORSEBACK. 

20. EGYPTIAN QIPSBY (nA 06 rEH). 

21.1 

V PIGEON-HOUSES IN UPPER AND LOWER •EGYPT. 

22 .) 

23. VIEW OF CAIRO FROM THE WEST. 

24. VIEW OF EKIIMIM (PANOPOLls) UPPER EGYPT. ‘ 

25. CAIRO FEMALES, CARRYING A CHILD AND WATER JARS. 

26. EGYPTIAN COTTAGES. 

27. HOUSE OF A SHEYKH. 

28. VIEW OF CAIRO FROM THE SOUTH. 

29. MARABOOt’s tomb, near ATFE, MAHMOODEEYEH CANAL. 

30. ABABDEHS CONVERSING. 

31. RIVER FISHERMEN, EGYPT. 

32. THE BASTINADO. 

33. SHEYKH-EL-BELLBP. 

34. 35.) FOUR OTHER VIGNETTES, WHICH WILL BE MADE FROM 
36. 37. I VARIOUS ARMS, UTENSILS, &C. 
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The Plates which we have seen of this superb work are among the 
very best specimens of lithographic art wliich have appeared in this coun- 
try, Every Eastern traveller will recognise and admire tlio fidelity of 
Mr. Prisse’s designs. * The coloured prints have all the effect of careful 
drawings. The luminous clearness of the Eastern sky, the hot flats of 
the Desert, the camels and their swarthy ridel's, the beautiful intricacies 
and caprices of the exquisite Oriental architecture, are all given with the 
utmost accuracy. The “Oriental Album” should find a place in every 
collection . — Morning Chranicley March 28, 184G. 

“ We have received a Prospectus and Specimens of the Wood-engrav- 
ings, together with six Plates of this novel and beautiful Publication. 
We can speak, therefore, only of the samples which are before us, and 
they certainly are beautiful. A more deeply interesting region for such 
a Work as the Oriental' Album” could not have been selected ; it is so 
rich in every recollection which imparts dignity, veneration, and homage, 
to its past histor3*^, while the modem doKstinies of Egypt, political, com- 
mercial, and moral, call for the sympathies of a different, but far more im- 
portant character. In every point of view, therefore, the Work advances 
strong claims to patronage.— BuU^ April 18. 

“ The Specimens which we have received indicate an extended scope 
and careful fulfilment. Scenes presenting so many features that are new, 
even to the mass of travelled persons, can never be too faithfully tran- 
scribed. When the whole Work shall come beforb us we anticipate a 
production meriting high praise. The interest attached to the regions 
described — the appoi'ent fidelity of the sketches, the result of a long resi- 
dence in Egypt — and the very agreeable combination effected by pleasing 
art and good typography^ arc likely to make the Volume something far 
better than the drawing-room ornament, which its name would seem to 
imply. — Athen^umy April^&^ 


AGENT poll IRELAND, 

J. GUMMING, DUBLIN. 

AGENT FOR SCOTLAND, 

CHARLES SMITH, PRINCE'S STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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BORNEO, JAVA, SINGAPORE, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 

^ In One Volume post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

TRADE AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST ; 

OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF TWENTY-ONE YEARS PASSED IN JAVA, 
SINGAPORE, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 

By G. F. DAVIDSON, Esq. 

“ Tills is the book of an able and informed man We may, indeed, 

recommend tliis sensible little Book to our readci’s. It has information 
and suggestion for all.” — Examiner. 

“The Work is well written, very entertaining, and may compare with 
any Book of far-eastern travel or voyage that has issued from the press 
for the last three or four years.” — Eispatch, 

T'^he only foiult we find with this volume is, that there is not enough 
of it. Every page contains valuable information.” — Atlas'. 


TRAVELS IN LURISTAN AND ARABISTAN; 

BEING A TOUR THROUGH. SOUTH-WESTERN PERSIA 
IN THE YEARS 1840 AND 1641. 

By nm BARON CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &c. &c. 
Followed by an Essay on the Marches of Alexander the Great and Amir Timur. 
In Two Volumes 8vo., with Maps and numerous Illustrations. Price 2Ss. 

' Simple and unaffected in liis style, he avoids all details that arc not 
new and interesting, while he is full and distinct when on new ground ; 
and thus his work is a really valuable addition to geographical, antiquarian, 
and historical knowledge .” — JAterary Gazette^ JDec. 21. 


THE TIARA AND THE TURBAN; 

OR, IMPRESSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS ON CHARACTER 
WITHIN THE DOMINIONS OF THE POPE AND THE SULTAN. 

By S. S. hill, Eso. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. cloth. Price 21s. 

A wide held of observation is announced by the writer of these Notes 
of Travel ; and the reader will find that the promise of the title-page is not 
belied, as it is sometimes with other attractive titles. He avoids an errpr 
into which , tourists are a^t to fall, h^ giving too much of that sort of 
description of public buildings and cunosities which is now to be found in 
a hundred Guide-Books. He turns from these to give ua speculations on 
mortds and manners, remembering that 

* The proper study of msmkind is man.' 

The style is pleasant and. gossiping, and the perusal of the volumes will 
form an agreeable occupation for the leisule hour8.**-*-CArontoj^. 

From these extracts it will be seen that Mr. Hill's Work contains 
much instructive as well as amusing matter.'* — AtUts. 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN PASSAGE, 

OUTWARD AND HOMEWARD; 

OR, A CARD FOR THE OVERLAND TRAVELLER PROM 

SOUTHAMPTON TO BOMBAY, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA: 

WITH NOTICES OF OUlRAliTAR, MAIiTA, ATjEXANORIA, ADEN, 
BOMBAY, POINT DE OALIiE, MADRAS, AND CAI.CUTTA. 

By captain DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON, 

AUTHOR OF " LITERARY LEAVES,” 

In One Vol., post 8yo., with nuincFons Illustrations and Maps. Price 5s, 

Tliere is really much useful information in this work ; and its de- 
scriptive passages arc especially calculated to convey a correct impression 
of the places described.* — Atlas. 

TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA. 

By CHARLES JOHNSTON, M.R.C.S. 

In Two Volumes 8 yo., with Map and lUustrations. Price 28j». 

“ The interest of the work is twofold ; — a book of travels and a narra- 
tive of adventures ." — Court Journal* 

Our lengthy notice is the best proof of how much we have been gra- 
tified witli this work." — Atlas. 

** It is refreshing to peruse these Volumes, after enduring the infliction 
of Capt.Hairis’s ambitious, inflated, and stilted style ." — Manchester Times. 

‘‘ Wc have been most gratified with the perusfu of this work.’* — Patriot. 

See “ London and Westminster Review,’* Dec. 1844, for a lengthened 
notice in pmise of this work. 

o 

TRAVELS IN KORDOPAN, (WHITE NILE.) 

By IGNATIUS PALLME. 

In One Volume 8vo. Price 12s. 

“ One of the most interesting books of travels in Africa we have lopg 

perused We regret that our space does not admit of further 

extracts, but it would be difficult to exhaust the interest of ‘ Travels in 
Kordofan.* We conclude by a cordial recommendation of the work.” 

Westminster Review ^December 1844. 

a 

Edited by Major Sabine, F.R.S. 

REAR-ADMIRAL VON WRANGELL'S 

NARRATIVE OP HIS EXPEDITION TO 
SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA. 

UNDERTAKEN BY ORDER OF THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT, WITH A VIEW TO 
THE mSGOVERY OF A SUPPOSED POBAB CONTINENT. * 

In One thick Volume, with Portrait and Map, engraved from the 
Original Survey. Second Edition. Price Qs. 

The volume before us is almost the first work of the kind published 
under the authority of a Russian discoverer ; and the value of its details 
is considerably increased by a sketch of former voyages of a similar na- 
ture, of which no account has ever appecured before.” — Atlas* 
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SELECTIONS PROM THE ICUR-AN, 

OOMHONIiT CALIiBS, IN KNOIMND, 

THE KORAN; 

WITH 

AN INTERWOVEN COMMENTARY, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC. METHODICALLY ARRANGED, 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY NOTES, CHIEFLY FROM SALE’S EDITION. 

TO Wn'jCH IS r&EFIXSD, 

AN INTRODUCTION, 

TAKEN FROM SALE’S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 

WITH CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

BY EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. 

Author of “ The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” 
and Translator of The Thousand and One Nights.” 

In One Volume, 8vo. Price lOs. 6d. 

** Mr. Lane has set before us, for the first time, what we may venture to 
call the ‘Scriptural Creed' of Islam; or, in other words, the Articles of 
the Mahommedan Faith, with the passages of the Koran by which they 
are supported, collected together ana aminged, so far as it .was possible, in 
the form of continuous argument. He has judiciously interwoven with 
the text the elucidations given by the best Commentators, without whicli 
many passages in the Koran would be unintidligible.” — Aiheticeum, 


MEMOIR ON THE COUNTRIES ABOUT 

THE CASPIAN AND ARAL SEAS; 

ILLUSTRATIVE OP 

THE LATE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST KHIVA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

BY CAPTAIN MORIER, R.N. 

WITH A MAP DT JOHN ARROWSMITH. 

In One Volume 8vo. Price 

“ Thi^ is purely a scientific work, treated in a scientific manner, and 
as unlike the flashy, unsatisfactory, and ephemeral tours that are abun- 
dantly published, as light is to darkness. This book contains .facts valu** 
able to all ages, and is a sort of landmark by which to note that silent 
progress of alternation which is slowly changing the face of the crust of 
this globes This book, though a Small one, is eminently deserving of a 
conspicuous station in all wwl-provided libraries; and we recommend it, 
also, to the attention of the general reader/* — Metropolitan^ March. 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

FROM CAUNPOOR TO THE BORENDO PASS, 

IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, 

TIA GWALIOR, AGRA, DELHI, AND SIRHIND : 

BY MAJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD. 

WITH CAPTAIN ALEXANDER GERARD'S ACCOUNT OF AN 
ATTEMPT TO PENETRATE BY BEKHUR TO GAROO, 

AND THE LAKE MANSARD VARA, &c.&c. 

WITH MAPS. 

EDITED BY GEORGE LLOYD. 

In Two Volumes, 8 to., cloth. Price 1/. 1^. 

Pioneers through a region daily acquiring a greater degree of national 
importance, the accounts of these various and toilsome journeys among 
the lofty Himalaya Mountains must excite a strong feeling of interest, not 
only in the minds of those connected with our Indian Empire, 1)ut of 
every reader for whom tlie grandest scenery of nature possesses attractions, 
and the daring spirit of human enterprise furnishes a theme of curiosity 
and admiration. - — lAUirary Gazette. 

o 

ACCOUNT OP KOONAWUR, 

IN THE HIMALAYA, &c. 

BY CAPTAIN ALEXANDER GERARD. 

EDITED BY GEORGE LLOYD. 

The Volumes already publislied, (Major Sir W. Lloyd and Captain 
Gerard’s “Tours in the Himalaya," Two Vols. 8vo. 21#.,} together witli 
what is contained in this, completes all Captain A. Gerard's Observations 

and Journeys in the Himalaya. 

In One Volume, 8vo., cloth, with large Original Map. Price 14#. 

It is a muHum in parvo. Unquestionably it will be regarded as a 
precious contribution to science and geographical knowledge. Eveiy 
page of it exhibits enthusiasm, maxuy earnestness, and ;^iilosophical 
simplicity of character. There is an exactitude and good faith, together 
tvitn a generous appreciation in aU that is said of the tribes and races 
spoken of, that must endear the narrative to readers of every description." 

Atlae. 

CREDIT THE LIFE OF COMMERCE ; 

BEING A DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH MERCHANT AGAINST THE UNJUST 
AND DEMORALIZING TBNDBNCY OF THS ALTERATIONS IN TUB LAWS 
OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR : 

WITH AN OUTLINE OF REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

Bt j. h. klliott. 

In One Volame, 12mo< Priee A». 
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A POPULAR HISTORY 

OF 

BRITISH INDIA. 

COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA AND THE INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND IN THE EASTERN SEAS. 

BY W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. M.R.A.8., 

OP TRINITY COLLISOE, DUBLIN. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo., of 608 closely-printed pages. Price 10«. 6d. 

“ It is precisely such a summaiy as was wanted by the general reader, 
and will be most acceptable to those who have not the leisure or the 
opportunity to master more elaborate works on the subject. Such a 
volume, in particular, has long been wanted in our schools, where little 
is taught of India more than may be learnt as a geographical exercise ; 
and yet the stirring and romantic interest of the theme, leaving out of 
view its importance, should recommend it to the teacher as likely to prove 
a welcome and animating addition to the usual course of historical instruc- 
tion. Dr. 'J'aylor confines himself, for the most part, to facts, avofding a 
strong expression of political opinion one wav or the other ; and hence ms 
work may be the more safely entrusted to the youthful re^er.** 

John Bull^ November 13. 

o— 

ANCIENT EGYPT; 

JIER MONUMENTS, HIEROGLYPHICS, HISTORY, & ARCHEOLOGY, 

AND OTHER SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH HlEBOOZiYPHlCAL XiITEBATURE. 

BY GEORGE R. GLIDDON, 

• LATE UNITED STATES’ CONSUL AT CAlllO. 

In small P'olio, containing as much matter as an ordinary sized 8vo. Vol. 
with nearly 100 Wood-Cuts. Price le.Gd, 

Nearly 20,000 copies of this Work have been sold in America. 




EASTERN TRAVELLER’S REMEMBRANCER; 

COHTAfNINO 

DIALOGUES, FAMILIAR PHRASES, &c., IN THE ARABIC AND 
ROMAN CHARACTERS, 

FOR THE USE OF TBAVELLEES BT THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 

BY ASSAAD YACOOB KAYAT. 

In a neat« Volume^ 12iho. Price lOs. boards. 

... o — — 

ARABIC SYNTAX, 

CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM THE Hli)AYUT-OON-NUHVI, 

A TUBATISB ON BTNTAX TN THE OBIOINAli ARABIC. 

BY H. B; BERE8FOBD» B.C.8. 

In One Volume, loyal 8vo^ ' Pi^ce IOa. Gd. cloth. 
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FRANCE, 

HEtt GOVERNMENTAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 

anti CPonsibmti, 

IN ITS PRINCIPLES, IN ITS WORKING, AND IN ITS RESULTS. 

In One Volume, 8vo. Price 10^. Qd. 

‘‘ It is indispensable that every individual, of whatever rank or party, 
who takes any interest in public affairs, should possess himself of tho 
volume." — Patriot. 

: CONTENTS. 

^ . FIRST PART. 

CiJAPTSR I. — The Administrative Organization — II. Ministry of Tn»- 
terior — III. Ministry of Justice — Ministry of Public Worship — JV. Mi- 
nistry of Public Instruction — V. Ministry of Public Works — VI. Ministry 
of Trade and Agriculture — VII. Ministry of Finances — VIII. Admi- 
nistration of the Post Office — IX. Administration of the Customs — 

' X. Administration of the Indirect Taxes (Excise) — XI. Administration 
of the Forests — XU. Administration of Registration, Stamp Office, and 
Jlomains — XIII. Centml Administration of Finances — XiV. Ministry 
of Foreign Affau’s— XV. Ministry of War — XVI. Ministry of Marine and 
Colonies— Legion of Honour — Resum6 of the First Part. 

SECOND PART. 

CONDITION AND OROANIZATION OF THT? PEOPLE. 

Chapter I. — General Considerations — II. Statistics of the French Po- 
pulation — III. Municipal Organization — IV. Councils of AiTondissements 
and Departmental (councils — V. Chamber of Deputies — VI. I'he Courts 
of Justice and the Trial by Jury — VII. The National Guard — VIII. Tho 
Public Press — IX. Resume of the Second Part. 

THIRD PART. * 

WORKING AND RESULTS OF THE GOVERNMENTAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM. 

Chapter I. — The Working of the Governmental and Administrative 
S 3 ’' 8 tem — II. ''I'lie Ministries of Interior and Justice tending only to enslave 
and oppress the peojile — III. The Ministry of Public Instruction tending 
to keep the People in ignorance, or to teach errors — IV. The Ministry 
of Finances absorbing all the resources of the country — V. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Trade trammelling agriculture, manufactures, and trade — 
VU. Tho Ministry of Public Works an obstacle to, or a cause of failure in 
the execution of public works — VII. Ministries of War and Marine — 
VIII. Ministry of Foreign Affairs — IX. Conclusion and General Tables. 

o . . 

FIRST AND SECOND SERIES OF 

THE UNITED IRISHMEN, 

THEIR LIVES AND TIMES. 

BY DR. R. R. MADDEN. 

In Four Volumes^ post Bvo., with numerous Portraits. Price 4.1, 4s. 

Eitncr Series may be had separately. 

“We sincerely wish that these volumes may have a wide circulation. 
Never was a more timely publication. We have hero a most potent per- 
suasive to that justice to Ireland which is now more than ever the first 
duty and necessity of Great Britain. Our heai't’s* desire is, that both 
there and here, by the Government and W the people, the lessons which 
come out from the ^ Lives and Times of the United Irishmen' may be 
read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested."*— Review^ Aug. 
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ROME. 

AS IT WAS UNDER PAGANISM, AND AS IT BECAME 
UNDER THE POPES. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo., Price 24#., with Maps and Plates. 

‘‘ A work of which no man ever read one page and left any other page 
unread ." — JEdinbjirgh Review. 

‘‘ All, in truth, that could convey a vivid and re-aniinatcd likeness of 
what Rome was in the days of her external splendour, is brought together 
with a brilliancy, and power, and learning, unsurpassed in the litemture 
of the present day. But it is not alone the restoration of the outward 
^mother of dead empires* that we admire so much, as the t knowledge of 
uuivei*sal Roman life, its state of policy, religion, , philosophy, customs, 
liabits, feelings, which arc displayed throughout every pjige.” 

Dublin Monitor^ August 14:.. 

PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON^S INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

GRAMMAR OF THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. 

In One Volume, 8vo. Price 18#. cloth. 


THE HITOPADESA. 

THE FIRST BOOK, OR MITRA-LABHA. 

The Sanscrit Text, with an Analytical Glossary, Sanscrit and English, 
shewing the Construction as well as the Signification of the Words. 

BY PROFESSOR P. JOHifiJON, 

OF THE EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYBUBY. 

In One Volume, 4to. Price 15#. 

CRANIA ^GYPTIACA, 

OR, OBSERVATIONS ON EGYPTIAN ETHNOGRAPHY, 

l>ERlVnjD FHOM ANATOMY, HISTORY, AN1> THB MONUMENTS. 

BY SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, M.D. 

In One Volume, 4to., with numerous Illustrations. Price 21#. 

o 

Also, by the savie Author, in One Volume, Folio, 

CRANIA AMERICANA, 

i OR, A COMPARATIVE VIEW OP THE SKULLS OF VARIOUS 
ABORIGINAL NATIONS OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
liluntrated by SBVjgimr-EioaT FiiAtbs and a Coi:.otrBE]> 4/.4«. 
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WORKS BY MR. JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, 

OF THB SCOTTISH HATAI, AHD MIUTABT ACAOBMT, BHIMBUHOB. 

FORMING A COMPLETE COURSE OF HINDUSTANI INSTRUCTION. 

HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR, with Brief Notices of the Braj and 
Dakhani Dialects. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

KEY TO DIITO. Royal 8vo. Is. 

HINDUSTANI SELECTIONS. Third Edition. Royal 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

POCKET GUIDE TO HINDOOSTANEE CONVERSATION; 
containing Grammatical Principles, Familiar Phrases, and a 
Vocabnlary, English and Hindoostaneh. Fourth Edition. 
32mo. 3s. 

PERSIAN CALIGRAPHY. Second Edition. Lithographed. 
4to. 6s. ^ 

ELEMENTS OF HINDI AND BRAJ BHAKHA. Prepared 
for the use of the East- India College, Hailey bury. 4to. 8s. 

MAHRATTA GRAMMAR. Lithographed. 4to. 10s. Gd. 

THE PRACTICAL ORIENTAL INTERPRETER; or. Hints on 
the Art of Translating readily from English into Hindustani 
and Persian.. Royal 8vo. 5s. . . , i 

A CATECHISM OF SANSCRIT GRAMMAR. 24mo. Is. 

A CATECHISM OF PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 24mo. Is. 


THE ATESH KEDAH, OR FIRE-TEMPLE. 

BY IIAJJI LUTF ALI BEG, OF ISPAHAN. 

NOW FIBST EDITED FROM THE COLLATION OF ALL THE 
, KNOWN MANUSCIUPTS. 

BY N. BLAND, ESQ., M.R.A.B. 

One Vols, royal 8vOe Price 5s^ ' ^ ^ 


ARIANA ANTIQUA ; 

A DESORIPTIVB ACCOUNT OF THB ANTIGUITIB8 AND COINS OF AFFOHANISTAN. 

WISH A ^ 

MEMOIR ON THB BUILDINGS CALLED "TOPE^” BY (X MA^N, ESQ. 

BY PROFESSOR H. H- WIMON, M.A. F.B.8. j 

In One Voltune, 4to., with 35 Platbs and Large Map. 
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MAPPEN MALCOLM, 


INITIA LATINA : 

A GUIDE TO LATIN, FOR BEGINNER& 

BY THE REV. J. EDWARDS, King^s CJollbgb. 


W. CROSS, Queen’s Coi^lege, Cambiudge. 

The Scconcl Edition, greatly improved, in One Volume, 12mo. Qs. 

“A clear, simple, and efficient introduction to tho study of Latin.”— 

. Notwithstanding the many other ^ Collectanea Senteiitice,* and ‘ De- 
lectuses’ used at schools, we consider this the most serviceable that has 
os yet issued from the press/'— ^Aftrror. 


ORAL EXERCISES 

FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN COMPOSITION ; 

‘ WITH ‘A HAND-BOOK TO DITTO. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF, AND INTENDED AS, A COMPANION TO THE 

“INITIA LATINA.” 

In Two Volumes, 12mo. Ss. 

, We do not know that, in all our experience, wo ever saw lessons 
better calculated to effect these objects, with ease both to the pupil jind 
the master. . Had we to commence our education again, they are'just'^the 
books we would select for our instruction.” — Britannia. 


In One Volume, foolscap. Price 95. 

A GUIDE TO GREEK FOR BEGINNERS; 

OR, INITIA GR.£CA: 

ON TUB FLAM OF THE 

’ INITIA LATINA. 

BY THE REV. WILIAM CROSS, 

OF QVEEN’B'COLLF.OB CAMBBIDSB. 


madden and MALCOLM'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


Arabic. 

Dukhnee. 

Mahratta. 

Tartar. 

Armenian. 

Egyptian. 

Malayan. 

Telinga. 

Bengalee. 

Georgian. 

Mandchou. 

Tibetan. 

Bugis. 

Guzeratteb. 

OaiTA. 

Turkish. 

i Burman. 

Hebrew. 

Pali. 

Sanscrit. 

Gualdaic. 

Htndoostanbs. 

Persian. 

Siamese. 

^ ^ Chinese. 

Japanese. 

PunjAbee. 

Striac. 

Cingalese. 

Eurnata. 

Tamul. 

&c. &c. 


This Catalogue contains nearly all the Works in Oriental Litemtore 
obtunable at the present day. 
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MADI^KN AND MALCOLM, 


Published Quarterly. Price l/. per annum. 

THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL OF NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

nXHlBlTrNa a view of the proguessive discoveries in 
INDIAN ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, AND OTHER BRANCHES 
OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Conducted by JOHN MCCLELLAND, 

BENGAL MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Embellished with Plates. Numbers I. to XVI. (April 1840 to Jan. 1844.) 

“ A work, the very name of which does credit to Calcutta.** 

. Englishman (Calcutta Jojimal). 


* ' PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, 

‘ To Subscribers, 1/. per annum, . 

' JOURNAL OF THE BOMBAY-BRANOft 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

EDITED BY JAMES BIRD, ESQ. 

Of this Jmpoi'tant and interesting Publication Nino Numbers are now 
published; and the first Seven Numbers, accompanied by a Preface and 
,Tndex, moke iip the First Volume, which contains several Lithographs 

J ’C'w • T •i.i _ 1 - 


and Foc-similes of Inscriptions, .&c. &c. Subscribers are solicited to enter 
their names, to ensure ivgular delivery, as very few copies beyond those 
actually subscribed for will be impox*tea. 


No. IX., PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, CONTAINS, 

I. Two Ancient Inscriptj^s in the Cuve cliaracter and Sanskrit language* 
translated into English. 

II. An account of the Temple of Somiianth, and translation of a Sanskrit 
Inscription found t^ere. 

ui. Tlie late Mr. Frinsep's Correspondence relative to Indian Antiquities. 

■ tv. Hamaiyaric Inscriptions, from Aden and Saba, translated into English. 

V. Geological Observations on the Alluvial Soil of Sindh, and Hills in the 
neighbouring of Hyderabad. 

VI. Observations on the Runic Stones of Letolond. 

VII. Notice on Hindu Gold Coins found in the Southern Konkan, and on 
the Gold Zodiac Coins of the Emperor Jehangir. 

vxu. On the Origin of the Hamaiyaric and Ethioplc Alphabets. ' 

XX. Analysis of a Work entitled Historical Researches on the Origin and 
Classes of the several Cave-Temples of Western India. 

X. Literary and Scientific Notices. 

XX. Proceedings of the Society. 
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